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welcomes  our  new  principal 


JAMES    M.    ROBERTSON 
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EDITORIALS 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 
Beverly  Austin  '38 

Two  innovations  which  have  aroused  much  interest 
in  the  high  school  are  the  opportunity  to  bank  money 
weekly  (money  earned  by  taking  care  of  children,  for 
delivering  newspapers,  for  doing  errands,  and  for 
shoveling  snow)  and  the  system  of  elections  by  ballot. 
Every  Friday  morning  pupils  come  to  their  home  rooms 
with  a  bank  book  in  one  hand  and  money  in  the  other. 
The  teacher  checks  the  amount  in  the  bank  book  and 
then  has  the  money  deposited  in  the  bank.  This  is  a 
first  opportunity  for  pupils  to  save  their  own,  not  their 
parents'  money.  Some  are  saving  for  class  dues,  class 
rings,  and  numerous  graduation  expenses. 

This  system  is  bound  to  have  an  effect  on  the  pupils 
later  on.  When  they  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn 
their  own  living  they  may  remember  bank  day  at 
school  and  perhaps  continue  to  have  a  regular  bank 
day  so  as  to  save  their  money  for  a  rainy  day. 

Voting  by  ballots  is  popular  in  school  for  electing 
not  only  class  officers  but  alsoxheer  leaders,  members 
of  the  Student  Council,  and  various  committees.  A 
nominating  committee  is  chosen  first,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  choose  a  slate  of  officers  and  then  submit  it  to  the 
pupils.  Good  results  are  obtained  by  this  method,  as 
the  nominating  committee  has  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider all  pupils  and  make  their  choices  without  any 
influence  from  the  pupils  themselves.  Pupils  of  each 
home  room  vote  by  ballot  for  the  nominees  of  their  own 
choice,  not  necessarily  their  own  friends. 

Rather  than  getting  all  your  information  about  elec- 
tions from  newspapers,  why  not  gain  experience  in 
such  a  way  that  you  can  find  it  of  great  value  when 
you  enter  the  business  world?  Experience  is  the  best 
teacher. 

OUR   FRESHMEN 
Nellie   Rewinski    '39 

"School  tomorrow."  "Back  to  school."  These  were 
some  of  the  remarks  heard  on  the  seventh  of  Septem- 
ber.    In  some  voices  was  joy;  in  others  was  sorrow. 

Among  the  students  that  said  it  with  joy  were  the 
freshmen.  Above  all  others  they  were  happiest.  And 
why  shouldn't  they  be?  Now  they  could  walk  around 
and  say,  "I  attend  Mary  E.  Wells  High  School."  The 
day  that  had  taken  eight  whole  years  to  come  had 
finally  arrived. 

They  entered  the  building  with  smiling  faces  and 
held  their  heads  high,  just  as  they  saw  the  upperclass- 
men  do.  It  was  rather  surprising  to  see  how  well  they 
behaved.  To  add  to  their  credit  we  find  them  an  un- 
usually active  group  of  newcomers.  They  have  made 
a  very  good  start  and  many  have  enrolled  in  the  Ten- 
nis, Glee,  and  Field  Hockey  Clubs. 

Keep  up  the  splendid  work  and  I  am  sure  that  your 
stay  with  us  here  in  high  school  will  be  a  treat. 


WHAT  THE  INDIANS  HAVE  DONE  FOR  US 
Eugene  Roy  '39 

The  Indians  have  left  us  many  of  their  names  for 
our  rivers,  lakes,  and  roads,  such  as  Chargogagogg- 
manchaugagogchabunagungamog  (Webster  Lake), 
Quabaug,  Manchaug,  Quinsigamond,  Tantusque,  and 
Pocoucapaug,  all  lakes  in  Massachusetts  and  the  river 
Quinebaug  in  Southbridge.  The  Mohawk  and  King 
Philip  Trails,  named  after  Indians,  attract  many  tour- 
ists at  this  time  of  the  year  because  of  the  beautiful 
scenes  created  by  the  changing  of  the  leaves. 

Indians  have  given  us  some  foods  which  were  un- 
known before  the  colonization  of  America.  These  in- 
clude corn,  cranberries,  and  wild  turkey.  They  also 
left  us  tobacco. 

Many  of  our  styles  of  jewelry  are  derived  from  the 
Indians,  and  even  some  of  our  pottery  is  fashioned 
along  the  lines  of  vases,  jugs,  and  jars  of  the  Redskins 
from  Mexico  and  the  Southwestern  states. 

We  have  taken  some  trade  names  from  the  Indians 
of  which  the  Pontiac  automobile  and  Indian  Motor- 
cycle are  the  most  common. 

All  in  all  numerous  details  of  our  daily  lives  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  Indian. 

HOME  STUDY 

No  outside  influences  should  be  allowed  to  interrupt 
this  necessary  part  of  the  school  work.  The  acquis- 
ition of  the  abilities  that  the  school  attempts  to  create 
depends  in  a  large  measure  on  the  doing  of  the  assign- 
ments. The  teachers  furnish  each  pupil  with  a  defin- 
ite, mimeographed  assignment  and  attempt  to  make 
sure  that  the  pupils  understand  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
The  doing  of  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  pupil 
and  involves  supervision  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  the  necessary  amount 
of  time  is  reserved  for  home  study.  Pleasures  should 
be  made  dependent  upon  success  in  school,  and  not 
allowed  to  compete  with  home  study. 

Pupils  who  do  well  in  school  devote  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  to  their 
school  work  without  exception. 

Failure  usually  results  from  laziness  in  home  study 
or  inability  in  that  type  of  work.  Pupils  who  continue 
to  fail  will  be  advised  to  readjust  their  courses  of 
study  or  to  lighten  their  programs  of  work  in  accord- 
ance with  their  ability  to  master  the  subjects. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  STUDENTS'  GUIDE 
D.      Passing  Between  Classes 
Members  of  the  Traffic  Squad  will  have  full  author- 
ity in  the  direction  of  traffic  and  will  report  offenses 
to  the  office. 

Three  minutes  are  allowed  for  passing  between 
periods.  Pupils  not  in  rooms  when  the  second  bell 
rings  must  come  to  the  office  for  permission  to  enter 
the  class  room. 
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MRS.  ROSALIE  RUBENSTEIN 

With  sincere  regret  we  learned  of  Mrs.  Rosalie  Ru- 
benstein's  resignation  this  summer  as  music  supervis- 
er  of  the  schools  of  Southbridge. 

Her  eleven  years  service,  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ment alone,  is  studded  with  bright  memories.  The 
operettas — now  a  traditional  activity  of  the  high 
school  year — from  "The  Bells  of  Beaujolais,"  attrac- 
tive with  gay  French  peasant  costumes,  through  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivnn's  "Mikado,"  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore," 
and  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance" — gained  their  always 
overwhelming  success  through  her   untiring  efforts. 

The  first  orchestra  to  be  continued  in  personnel 
from  year  to  year  with  orderly  promotion  in  playing 
positions,  and  with,  always,  a  recognized  student  di- 
rector assisting,  came  through  Mrs.  Rubenstein. 

A  natural  outgrowth  of  interest  in  instrumental 
music  was  the  school  band.  For  two  years  now,  under 
the  Harlow  System,  pupils  have  been  trained  in  the 
use  of  band  instruments.  Last  year  four  trumpets, 
six  clarinets,  two  trombones,  and  one  flute  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Glee  Club  as  school  instruments  and 
loaned  to  members  practising  in  the  band.  Hence  an 
excellent  foundation  was  prepared  for  the  new  de- 
velopments growing  so  encouragingly  under  Mr.  Wins- 
ton's direction  this  year. 

Other  additions  to  school  equipment  came  through 
the  more  than  self  supporting  Glee  Club  under  her 
supervision:  all  music  used  by  the  orchestra  and  Glee 
Club,  a  drum  outfit  for  the  orchestra  and  band,  and 
the  Victor  radio  and  victrola — which  the  entire  school 
enjoys. 

Graduates,  recognized  as  stars  in  past  operettas, 
owe  much  to  her  encouragement.  They  hove  become 
engaged  in  minstrel  shows  and  preparatory  school 
shows,  radio  engagements,  church  choir  work,  music 
as  a  life  profession — to  say  nothing  of  Annberta  Law- 
ton,  our  representative  last  spring  in  the  New  England 
Choral  Group  at  Hyannis.  Many  musicians  have  deep 
and  affectionate  gratitude  for  her. 

Mrs.    Rubenstein    has  cultivated    the    love  of  music 


so  carefully  in  our  high  school  life,  that  a  rich  heritage 
has  been  prepared  for  Miss  Berthe  Hebert,  our  new 
music  superviser. 

In  gratitude,  then,  Mrs.  Rubenstein,  as  we  say  "cu 
revoir,"  we  wish  you  the  greatest  happiness  and  joy 
in  life. 


E.      Before  and  After  School 

After  the  8:10  bell  pupils  must  go  to  their  home- 
rooms and  remain  there  until  time  for  passing  to  the 
first  period  class.  Pupils  entering  after  the  8:15  bell 
are  tardy  and  must  go  directly  to  their  rooms  and  not 
loiter  in  the  corridors  or  coat  rooms. 

Pupils  must  leave  the  building  promptly  at  dis- 
missal, both  noon  and  afternoon.  No  loitering  in  the 
halls  after  school  will  be  permitted. 

Pupils  remaining  in  the  building  after  3:05  P.  M. 
must  be  seated  and  at  work,  all  others  must  leave  the 
building. 

A  pupil  who  has  an  appointment  after  school  (dur- 
ing detention  period)  with  some  teacher  must  keep  it 
unless  excused  until  the  next  night  by  the  office.  A 
pupil  who  has  two  or  more  appointments  on  the  same 
night  must  come  to  the  office  to  obtain  a  pass  to  one 
of  the  teachers.  No  excuse  for  failure  fo  keep  such  an 
appointment  will  be  accepted  after  the  time  for  the 
appointment. 

F.      Miscellaneous 

All  articles  of  value  which  have  been  found  should 
be  brought  to  the  office  and  notice  will  be  sent  to 
home- rooms. 

H.      Smoking 

Smoking  is  forbidden  to  high  school  pupils  during 
the  school  year  in  the  building  or  on  the  grounds  and 
will  be  dealt  with  as  in  the  past. 


THE    EFFIE-MAE 
Fleurette  Demers  '39 

The  Effie-Mae  was  just  a  sloop 

At  anchor  in  the  bay, 
Her  sails  were  filled  with   evening  wind, 

She  itched  to  sail  away. 

We  boarded  the  sloop,  we  sailors  three, 
And  a  song  of  seamen  sang. 

As  from  the  anchor  we  cut  loose, 
A  gust  of  wind  upsprang. 

Oh  the  sails  were  full  as  sails  should  be 
And  the  bow  bobbed  up  and  down; 

We  cut  a  gouge  into  the  sea, 

And  she  looked  back  with  a  frown. 

We  sailed  the  channel  high  and  wide 

And  all  around  the  bay; 
When  dusk  drew  on  and  sea-gulls  cried 

For  home  we  made  our  way. 

The  moon  rose  high  in  silver  light 

While  from  the  sand  we  looked. 

The  Effie-Mae  in  splendor  lay; 

In  the  moonlight's  silvery  brook. 
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INDIAN  HISTORY 

OF  THIS  SECTION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


TOWN  WAS   DISCOVERED  IN   FALL  OF    1633 
Eleanor  Rowett  '39 

Thirteen  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  a  party  of  traders  headed  by  John  Old- 
ham, famed  for  his  commercial  dealings  with  the 
Dutch  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  persons  in 
Virginia,  started  to  tour  through  the  territory  in- 
habited by  the  Nipmuck  Indians  in  order  to  spy  out 
the  habits  of  the  Dutch,  and  to  see  the  country.  In 
the  year  1633  four  men  arrived  at  the  Indian  town, 
called  by  the  Nipmucks,  "Tantusque,"  and  were  giv- 
en a  friendly  welcome.  This  town  was  located  in 
what  is  now  part  of  Sturbridge  and  Southbridge.  When 
they  were  to  return  home  they  were  given  lumps  of 
black  lead,  given  them  by  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  and  also 
some  crops. 

The  lead  drew  quite  a  lot  of  attention  in  Boston 
and  John  Winthrop  Jr.,  son  of  Governor  Winthrop,  was 
one  of  the  first  white  men  to  explore  these  hills. 
Southbridge  was  then  called  Honest  Town;  the  reason 
is  not  known.  In  1796  the  boundaries  of  the  Town 
were  determined  and  in  1800  the  petition  to  be  a 
separate  colony  and  individual  religious  community 
was  signed. 

THE  TANTIUSQUES 
Eleanor  Haynes  '39 

The  most  common  tribe  of  Indians  who  lived  in  this 
section  were  the  Tantiusques.  The  Tantiusque  village 
was  situated  on  the  shore  of  Cedar  pond.  At  present 
the  Sturbridge  Fair  Grounds  cover  the  original  site. 
While  making  the  race  track,  an  Indian  "storehouse" 
was  found  buried  in  the  ground.  In  the  storehouse 
were  found  deposits  of  "blank-blades"  placed  there 
for  the  purpose  of  softening  until  they  were  needed  to 
be  made  into  arrowheads,  spears,  or  knives.  This  col- 
lection is  said  to  be  in  the  Southbridge  Museum. 
Another  specimen  of  Indian  tools  found  near  the 
Tantiusque  village  was  a  whole  scalping  knife.  Many 
stone  implements  and  arrows  used  by  the  natives  have 
been  found  near  The  Common  in  Sturbridge. 

The  Tantiusque  village  was  very  well  situated  on 
the  south  shore  of  Cedar  pond.  The  wigwams  extend- 
ed from  the  knoll  back  of  the  grandstand  to  the  lake. 
Food  was  easily  procured,  both  from  the  fishing  and 
hunting  in  the  near-by  woods.  Several  acres  of  easily 
tilled  corn  land  were  near  at  hand. 

EARLY   INDIAN  LORE  OF  WORCESTER  COUNTY 
Louise  Gregoire  '39 

The  original  source  of  the  Quinebaug  River  is  a 
pond  called  by  the  Indians  "Quassuck."  It  is  situated 
in  the  southwesterly  part  of  the  region  which  is  now 
called  "Leadmine"  pond. 

The  valley  of  the  Quinebaug  River  furnishes  the 
opening  through  which  passes  what  is  called  in  the 
early  town  records  "the  great  road." 

One  who  is  in  Oxford,  Dudley,  or  Woodstock,  and 
desires  to  drive  to  Springfield  by  the  most  direct  coun- 
try road,  will  go  through  this  valley,  the  way  along 
which  the  road  of  the  white  man  and  the  path  of  the 
Indian  has  run  from  time  immemorial. 

One  important  Indian  path  from  southeastern 
Massachusetts  was  called  the  "Path  to  Nipmuck  Great 
Pond."  Nipmuck  great  pond  is  understood  to  be  the 
one  with  the   long  name   in  Webster,  and  the  Indian 


village  was  northwest  of  the  pond,  or  on  the  Oxford 
side. 

Another  Indian  path  entered  Southbridge  over  Le- 
banon Hill;  then  in  a  direct  course  it  passed  over  Den- 
ison  hill  to  Quinebaug  River  below  the  shuttle  factory, 
crossing  the  old  fordway  there  into  Sturbridge,  rising 
and  following  the  ridge  of  Fiske  Hill  to  the  north  end 
of  the  same  where  it  united  with  the  path  from  Ox- 
ford. 

The  united  paths,  before  reaching  the  Old  Fordway 
at  Tantiusque,  struck  off  a  branch  northeasterly  to 
the  Indian  village  of  Quobagud,  five  or  six  miles  dis- 
tant on  the  shore  of  Podunk  pond.  This  branch  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  public  highway  called  "New  Boston  Road." 

All  the  paths  converging  from  the  east  and  south- 
east were  united  before  reaching  the  Old  Fordway,  and 
so  continued  to  the  site  of  Fiskdale  village.  The  course 
was  then  to  the  north  end  of  the  old  pond  now  covered 
by  the  Long  Pond  reservoir;  then  to  north  end  of  Lit- 
tle Alum  pond  in  Brimfield,  and  on  to  "Quabaug  Old 
Fort,"  situated  in  Brimfield,  north  of  Sherman's  pond, 
on  what  is  called  Indian  Hill. 

The  Indians  had  their  small  cluster  of  wigwams  on 
suitable  ground  at  the  outlet  of  nearly  every  one  of 
the  natural  ponds  that  are  the  sources  of  the  Quine- 
baug River. 

The  Indian  paths  in  their  westward  course  passed 
over  Fiske  Hill  and  down  the  slope  to  the  valley  of  the 
Tantusque  brook.  The  fordway  near  Sturbridge  com- 
mon is  likely  to  have  been  used  for  the  southeastern 
path  from  Wabbaquasset  or  Woodstock.  Another, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  further  up  the  brook,  where 
the  Pistol  pond  dam  has  been  built,  was  used  by  the 
Oxford  path. 


WEBSTER  LAKE 
Alice  Hong  '41 

I  absentmindedly  left  the  dial  of  the  radio  tuned  on 
a  certain  station.  Almost  instantly  a  flood  of  music 
poured  into  the  room.  It  was  an  Indian  tune  called 
"The  Song  of  the  Lake"  and  quite  a  pretty  tune. 
While  getting  it  clearer,  I  recalled  the  ancient  legend 
of  the  Lake.  It  is  an  Indian  legend  and  has  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Any- 
way, it  all  came  back  to  me  that  the  Lake  in  the  song 
is  Webster  Lake  and  that  the  Indians  called  it  Chau- 
goggagogg  man  chaugogg  agogg  chau  buna  gunga  maug, 
rather  an  odd  and  long  name  but  this  is  the  meaning: 
One  day  an  Indian  chief  decided  he  would  go  fishing. 
He  took  everything  he  needed  and  started  for  the 
Lake,  arriving  there  at  precisely  the  same  time  an- 
other chief  did.  They  both  wanted  to  fish  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Lake.  To  avoid  a  battle  of  tribes,  one  chief 
finally  said  to  the  other,  "Chaugoggagoggmanchaug- 
oggagoggchaubunagungamaug,"  which  means:  "You 
fish  on  your  side,  I'll  fish  on  my  side;  and  no  one  will 
fish  in  the  middle."  So  each  chief  took  one  side  of  the 
Lake  and  the  dispute  was  avoided. 

From  then  on,  the  Indians  called  the  Lake  Chau- 
gogg agogg  manchaug  oggagogg  chaubun  agun  gamaug. 
Many  people  cannot  pronounce  the  word  although  it 
is  not  at  all  complicated.  If  you  wish  to  glimpse  the 
lake  which  causes  so  much  trouble  in  pronunciation, 
it  is  found  in  Webster,  Massachusetts,  a  little  town 
about  ten  miles  from  Southbridge. 
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JAMES  DENNISON— THE  HARDY  PIONEER 

Eleanor  Barr  '39 

He  settled  first  in  Medfield 
That  hardy  pioneer 
But  soon  he  pushed  out  westward 
And  landed  over  here. 

He  had  no  friend  to  guide  him 
Or  help  him  when  in  fear 
Of  Indian  and  tomahawk 
When  he  knew  them  near. 

He  had  no  house  to  live  in 

But  in  a  cave  he  lay. 

He  tilled  the  soil  ond  cleared  the  land — 

Worked  hard  from  day  to  day. 

He  built  a  home  and  brought  his  wife 
Across  untraveled  ways. 
They  traveled  stealthily  by  night 
And  journeyed  many  days. 

'Twas  in  his  barn  the  first  white  school 
Around  these  parts  was  known. 
From  this  small  spot  has  Southbridge  sprung 
And  greater  has  it  grown. 

As  for  the  one  who  first  trod  ground 
Where  Southbridge  dear  does  lie 
His  name  will  live  for  centuries 
And  never  will   it  die. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  LAKE  MASHAPAUG 
Donald  Ryan  '41 

John  Thompson  has  lived  in  Mashapaug,  Connec- 
ticut for  seventy-five  years.  The  other  day  while  on 
a  fishing  trip  to  the  Lake,  I  met  him  and  we  talked 
over  old  times.  While  we  were  discussing  the  stories 
of  old  Mashapaug,  John  told  me  about  two  old  Indians 
he  saw  and  talked  with  fifty  years  ago.  "They  are 
just  as  plain  in  my  memory  as  if  it  were  yesterday," 
he  said.  "It  was  in  the  spring  of  1887  that  the  two 
of  them,  two  ragged,  dirty  old  Indians  who  must  have 
been  at  least  eighty  years  old  came  up  to  my  house 
and  asked  for  something  to  eat. 

Then  they  told  me  of  The  Legend  of  Lake  Masha- 
paug. 

We  were  warriors  of  a  tribe  that  lived 
among  the  hills  of  what  is  now  Mashapaug 
Lake,  close  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Quine- 
baug  River.  Although  once  a  powerful 
tribe,  our  strength  had  departed  for  our 
tribe  loved  their  food  and  revel  more  than 
warfare  and  hunting  and  they  did  not  fear 
the  Great  Spirit.  Our  beautiful  queen, 
Nohemo,  did  not  rule  our  people  as  a  wise 
queen  should  but  led  them  in  their  feasting. 

Many  times  had  Nohemo  visited  the 
strange  prophetess,  Nahentis,  on  the  top  of 
the  pine-clad  mountain;  many  questions 
Nohemo  had  asked  her  about  the  future  of 
our  people;  but  Nahentis  only  answered 
'The  Great  Spirit  tells  me  that  his  anger  is 
growing.  He  will  show  our  wicked  people 
that  his  anger  is  not  fruitless  but  ripe  and 
full  of  poison.  We  are  drifting  down  the 
stream  of  life  and  at  the  end  we  will  die 
if  we  continue  our  feasting.  When  a  white 
swan  shall  come  sinking  from  the  sky  above 


you  and  fall,  dying,  at  your  feet,  vengeance 
will  be  swift  and  mighty.' 

But  Nohemo  heeded  not  the  warnings  of 
Nahentis  and  in  October,  when  the  forest 
was  in  different  colors,  she  held  a  feast  for 
our  people  with  singing  and  games. 

Mahama  and  I  were  mere  boys.  We 
feasted  with  the  others  but,  as  the  chanting 
began,  we  had  to  leave  because  the  Great 
Spirit  listens  only  to  grown  warriors  and 
squaws.  We  wandered  into  the  forest  and 
climbed  above  the  valley  until  the  figures 
faded  and  only  the  light  of  the  fires  and  the 
chanting  of  the  people  could  be  seen  and 
heard. 

Then,  as  Nohemo  was  singing,  the  sky 
grew  dark  and  thunder  rumbled  in  the  dis- 
tance and  the  wind  roared  through  the 
forest.  As  the  storm  increased  and  the  sky 
darkened,  our  wicked  people  heard  Nahentis 
chanting  from  the  crag  in  the  mountain 
above  them.  'O,  my  people,'  she  said,  'O 
Nohemo,  too  far  down-stream  have  you 
floated.' 

Then  came  a  sharp  crash  of  thunder  and 
through  the  pine  boughs  fluttered  a  bird  of 
snowy  plumage. 

The  rocks  began  to  tremble  and  the 
ground  to  heave  and  open.  As  Nohemo 
looked  skyward,  she  thought  of  Nahentis 
and  the  warning  of  the  white  swan,  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  in  anguish  because  of  the 
wrong  she  had  done. 

The  mountain  and  its  people  sank,  dam- 
ming the  River  and  filling  the  valley  with 
raging  torrents  of  water  which  covered 
everything  except  old  Nahentis,  who  stood 
on  the  summit,  which  is  now  an  island  in 
the  Lake,  praying  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

Thus  was  Mashapaug  Lake  formed.  And 
even  today  the  fisherman,  at  sunset,  often 
sees,  as  the  light  shines  through  the  water, 
the  trees  and  wigwams;  and,  at  eve,  old 
Nahentis,  who  was  109  years  old  when  we 
last  saw  her,  gliding  over  the  fields  and 
meadows  with  her  torch,  searching  for  her 
wicked  people  and  her  lost  Nohemo. " 

THE  INDIAN 
Richard  Aucoin  '41 
A  feather  in  his  coal  black  hair, 
And  beady  eyes  that  glance  and  stare, 

Strong  dark  lines  in  a  dusken  face, 
Reveal  the  secret  of  his  race. 

With  war  paint  smeared  o'er  his  face  and  chest, 
We  see  him  lead  the  dance  of  death. 

This  Brave  was  fearless  in  the  fight, 
He  strove  and  fought  with  all  his  might. 

But  now  he's  in  a  reservation, 
Working  at  an  "occupation," 

That  bends  his  back — the  weary  toil, 
Of  laboring   long  with  worthless  soil. 

Once  the  terror  of  the  plains  of  old, 
Now  meek  and  humble  and  controlled. 

His  dreams  of  yore  have  faded  away, 
And  left  him  alone  in  sad  dismay. 
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NANCY 
Margery  Simpson  '38 

Nancy  is  just  one  of  the  many  little  girls  in  the 
world,  one  of  those  who  are  not  great  swimmers  or 
divers,  or  movie  stars  or  child  prodigies. 

Nancy  is  three,  and  small  for  her  age.  She  stands 
thirty  inches  tall  in  her  stocking  feet  and  weighs  all 
of  thirty-four  pounds.  She  has  large  brown  eyes  that 
usually  grow  smaller  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning. Her  dark  brown  hair  is  worn  in  a  dutch  cut. 
She  isn't  beautiful,  but  she's  cute. 

She  speaks  to  everyone  she  sees  and  calls  many  by 
their  first  name.  When  she  came  to  Southbridge  this 
summer  she  was  greatly  attracted  to  policemen. 
Whenever  she  saw  one  downtown  she  would  stop  and 
talk  to  him.  One  night,  when  she  was  feeling  rather 
sentimental,  she  walked  right  up  to  one  of  the  biggest 
cops  on  the  force  and  said,  "I'm  going  to  kiss  you. 
Bend  down."  The  cop  gave  her  rather  a  superior  look 
and  walked  away.  Nancy  has  never  spoken  to  o  cop 
since. 

She  is  not  old  enough  to  go  to  school  yet,  but  she 
goes  to  Sunday  school  every  Sunday.  She  sings  many 
of  the  little  songs  she's  learned  there.  Her  favorite 
one  is,  "If  You  Want  To,  You  Can  Do." 

She  can  eat  ice  cream  by  the  carload,  and  her  one 
ambition  is  to  have  enough  ice  cream  cones  some  day. 
At  present  she  has  to  be  content  with  three. 

Her  financial  standard  is  not  very  high.  In  fact, 
her  worldly  possessions  consist  of:  one  doll — cracked 
head  and  one  leg  missing,  one  bodly-used  paint  set, 
three  dishes — two  of  them  broken. 

Her  habits  are  not  the  very  best.  Her  favorite 
habit  is  biting  her  fingernails  and  toe  nails.  This  habit 
is  likely  to  go  on  for  years.  She  also  has  the  very  bad 
fault  of  asking  people,  "Ain't  you  got  any  pennies?" 
When  times  are  good,  she  makes  up  to  five  pennies 
a  day. 

She  has  a  cat  of  whom  she  is  very  fond.  She  will  sit 
minutes  at  a  time  petting  and  playing  with  him.  She 
named  the  cat  "Peanuts"  because  she  loves  them. 

She  wipes  the  dishes  every  day  and  sweeps  the 
floor.  Every  morning  she  goes  to  the  store  for  the  pa- 
per.    She  really  is  a  great  help  around  the  house. 

Although  Nancy  is  not  famous  like  some  of  the 
child  wonders,  I'm  sure  she  is  just  as  important  to 
some  people. 


HEADLINES 
Henry  Adamick  '39 

Jed  Brown,  a  lad  of  about  six  feet  and  well  put  to- 
gether, strutted,  like  a  rooster,  into  the  Athletic  Sta- 
dium, used  by  State  as  its  football  field.  Jed  had 
been  in  the  Stadium  before  to  see  his  football  heroes 
perform  on  the  gridiron  but  this  was  his  first  appear- 
ance in  football  togs. 

Jed,  late  of  Pottsville,  was  quite  a  player  in  his 
home  town  and  his  biggest  booster  was  none  other 
than  Jed  Brown.  And  now  as  he  neared  the  other 
players  who  were  standing  around  their  coach,  Jed 
could  see  himself  streaking  down  the  sidelines  for  a 
touchdown  and  the  crowd  speeding  him  on.  Maybe 
he  would  do  just  this  thing,  thought  Jed  of  Jed  Brown. 
Wasn't  he  good?  You  bet  he  was,  answered  Jed  for 
himself.  Didn't  he  get  an  invitation  to  report  for 
practice?  Well,  didn't  this  prove  that  they  had  heard 
of  Jed  Brown? 

After  a  few  exercises,  the  players  kicked  and 
passed  the  balls  around  the  field.  While  doing  these 
things,  Jed  became  acquainted  with  another  fellow 
and  found  out  that  his  name  was  Bob  Brent.  This 
name  sounded  familiar  to  Jed,  but  not  being  able  to 
place  it,  he  forgot  about  it. 

When  practice  was  over  the  boys  undressed  and 
took  their  showers.  Jed  walked  to  his  room  with  Bob. 
On  the  way  Jed  did  the  most  talking  and  that  mostly 
about  himself.  He  told  how  he  had  won  games 
single-handed  for  his  high  school  and  what  a  good 
player  he  was. 

"What  position  are  you  out  for?"  he  asked  Bob  and 
for  the  first  time  in  ten  minutes  he  stopped  talking 
about  that  sensational   player  named  Jed  Brown. 

"Well,  I  played  halfback  but  last  year  the  coach 
put  me  in  fullback.      !  played  there  all  last  season." 

"Fullback,  eh?  Now,  that's  the  same  position  I'm 
after.  Let's  hope  the  coach  puts  you  back  at  half- 
back because  I'm  going  to  play  fullback  this  season." 

"Maybe  you're  right,  but  I  hope  not.  This  is  my 
last  year  and  I  don't  want  to  sit  on  the  bench," 
answered  Bob,  laughing. 

They  parted  at  Jed's  boarding  place  and  Jed  went 
up  to  his  room.  After  eating  his  meal,  he  took  up  the 
paper  and  turning  to  the  sport  section,  he  saw  at  the 
top  of  the  page  in  bold  type:  "Captain  Bob  Brent 
Only  State  Player  Sure  of  Position." 
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THE  WOOING  OF  AN  INDIAN  MAID 
Ruth  Rockwood  '38 

Winona,  a  young  Indian  maid  of  sixteen,  and 
Matosopa,  an  Indian  brave  of  eighteen,  belonged  to 
the  same  tribe.  They  saw  each  other  every  day,  but 
they  never  spoke  to  each  other,  for  that  wasn't  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

On  summer  evenings  the  tribe  held  dances,  within 
the  circle  of  the  tepees.  The  young  men  walked 
around  the  dancers,  each  playing  a  flute  and  dressed 
in  his  finest  robe.  At  the  end  of  every  song  he  gave 
his  yodel-like  love  call,  to  which  the  girls  answered 
with  their  musical,  sing-song  laughter. 

Matosopa  had  loved  Winona  since  the  time  he  had 
first  joined  the  tribe,  three  years  ago.  But  he  had 
not  had  much  opportunity  to  speak  until  on  such  a 
night,  after  the  dances  were  over.  There  was  no  out- 
side fire,  but  a  dim  light  from  within  the  skin  tepees 
shed  a  mellow  glow  over  the  sleeping  camp. 

Matosopa  walked  quickly  and  quietly  to  the  tepees 
of  Winona's  father.  He  entered  silently,  woke  Winona 
with  proper  apologies.  Then  he  whispered  to  her  of 
his  love  for  her.  She  remained  silent  as  was  proper, 
so  he  didn't  know  whether  he  was  favorably  received 
or  not  upon  his  first  visit. 

Then  for  a  whole  year  he  gave  presents  of  food  and 
skins  to  her  kinsfolk,  meanwhile  telling  Winona  of  his 
iove  for  her.  At  the  next  Midsummer  the  parents  on 
both  sides  were  made  acquainted  with  the  betrothal. 

Suddenly  the  young  couple  disappeared.  They  went 
out  into  the  wilderness  together  and  spent  a  few  days 
away  from  camp.  This  was  their  honeymoon.  In  due 
time  they  quietly  returned,  he  to  his  home  and  she  to 
hers.  Now  at  last  the  marriage  was  announced,  and 
invitations  were  given  to  the  feast. 


LAUGHING  WATER 
Myrtle  Pol  ley  '41 

Laughing  Water  was  a  beautiful  Indian  maiden  who 
worked  with  the  squaws  in  the  fields.  It  was  mid- 
summer and  Laughing  Water  stood  under  one  of  the 
rough  shelters  that  had  been  built  among  the  patches 
of  tilled  land.  She  was  watching  and  driving  away 
the  crows  which  threatened  to  eat  up  the  corn.  A 
blazing  sun  filled  the  fields  with  warmth  and  light. 
The  warm  smell  of  the  summer  earth  was  in  her  nos- 
trils;   the  drone   of  insects  was  everywhere. How 

jumbled  her  thoughts  had  become!  Fleeting  pictures 
strayed  through  her  memory. 

When  the  young  oak  leaves  were  the  size  of  a 
mouse's  ear  she  had  begun  to  plant  corn  in  little  holes 
which  she  had  dug  with  a  sharpened  stick.  She  re- 
membered how  the  warm  sun  and  the  frequent  show- 
ers of  late  April  had  brought  the  young  plants  spring- 
ing from  the  soil.      Her  mind  leaped  to  the  harvest  of 

the  year  before. She  was  taking  the  ears  of  corn 

from  the  stalks.  Other  maidens  and  squaws  were  car- 
rying them  to  the  lodges,  where  they  were  shelled  and 
the  grain  put  into  large  baskets.  Soon  the  braves 
would  go  on  the  autumn  hunt.  Turkeys,  partridges, 
pheasants,  and  deer  were  feeding  in  the  forests.  The 
braves  would  go  out  and  kill  them.  What  a  bounti- 
ful feast  they  had  had  that  autumn.  Turkeys,  pota- 
toes, corn,  beans,  corn  cakes,  and  pumpkins 

The  dream  faded;  a  harsh  voice  was  in  her  ears; 
she  was  being  shaken  roughly.  "Up!  Lazy  one!  The 
crows  eat  our  corn.  Out!  and  drive  them  away  or 
you'll  get  no  green  corn  when  we  feast  next  month." 
Frightened,  Laughing  Water  ran,  hurling  sticks  and 
stones  vainly  after  the  crows  as  the  huge  ungainly 
bodies  rose  from  the  fields,  flapping  their  wings. 


RED   ROBIN 
Marie    LeBoeuf   '39 

On  New  Year's  Day,  when  the  family  is  gathered 
in  the  large,  comfortable  kitchen  of  the  farm,  my 
grandfather  tells  this  story  of  his  great-great  grand- 
father. 

Late  in  April  of  1632  a  ship  load  of  explorers,  sent 
by  the  King  of  France,  landed  on  the  shores  of 
America.  The  expedition  was  in  charge  of  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  who  was  accompanied  by  his  young  and 
charming  wife  and  their  seven  year  old  son. 

They  sailed  up  the  Saint  Laurence  River  on  a  beau- 
tiful cloudless  day  early  in  the  spring,  when  every  tree, 
brush,  and  shrub  along  the  river  bank  showed  its  first 
pale  green  of  foliage.  These  people  had  been  cooped 
up  on  the  boat  for  eight  months,  ever  since  the  pre- 
ceding September,  and  with  great  joy  and  intense 
excitement  they  made  plans  to  land. 

In  the  joy  of  being  on  land  they  penetrated  deeper 
into  the  woods  than  they  realized.  A  band  of  mar- 
auding Indians  spied  them,  leapt  upon  the  unsuspect- 
ing handful  of  white  people,  and  massacred  them — ■ 
all  but  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  who  was 
taken  home  as  a  trophy. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy's  son  became  Red  Robin. 
He  lived  in  the  old  chief's  wigwam  and  was  soon  a 
welcomed  leader  among  the  boys  of  the  tribe.  He  had 
inherited  a  natural  grace  and  skill  from  his  French 
forefathers  and  he  developed  strength,  ability,  and 
prowess  to  make  himself  a  fit  heir  for  the  chieftain 
of  the  band,  whom  he  began  to  love.  But  he  could 
not  forget  his  own  father. 

When  Red  Robin  had  lived  for  eleven  years  with  the 
Indians,  the  tribe  was  asked  by  the  French  "courier 
des  bois"  if  they  would  aid  them  to  get  furs.  The 
Frenchmen  recognized  the  boy  as  a  French  boy  and 
asked  him  questions.  The  lad  told  them  the  few 
things  he  remembered  about  his  people.  The  French- 
men planned  to  take  him  back  to  the  French  settle- 
ment at  Montreal,  provided  they  could  escape  without 
being  caught  by  the  old  chief  who  now  loved  Red  Rob- 
in as  his  own  son. 

After  a  breath-taking  escape  Red  Robin  at  last 
reached  his  own  people.  He  took  the  only  name  he 
could  ever  remember,  "Louis  Leduc",  in  memory  of 
his  father. 

One  New  Year's  Day  about  twenty  years  after  his 
escape,  as  Louis  and  his  family  were  celebrating  the 
feast,  they  heard  pounding  at  their  door.  Louis  threw 
it  open  and  faced  the  chief,  his  foster  father,  now  very 
old,  together  with  three  of  his  braves,  men  who  as  boys 
had  been  particular  chums  of  Louis. 

Louis  expected  them  to  kill  him.  He  fell  on  his 
knees  to  beg  for  mercy.  He  rose  trembling  as  they 
said  they  meant  him  no  harm.  They  had  only  come 
because  the  old  chief  wished  to  see  him  before  he  died. 

That  is  the  story  of  my  great-great-great  grand- 
father. 


"IMPRESSIONS" 
Gloria  Julian   '38 

Subway  cars,  the  shuttle,  the  elevated  railway, 
taxis,  trains,  and  Fifth  Avenue  busses — all  whirled 
me  from  place  to  place,  on  my  last  visit  to  New  York 
City. 

In  the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  beautiful,  brightly  colored 
flower  beds  fascinated  me.  The  lions,  tigers,  and  es- 
pecially the  laughing  hyena  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  place  at  feeding  time.     One  snake  ate  twelve  pigs 
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for  each  meal  and  twelve  lumps  appeared  on  his  body 
as  he  swallowed  them.  Two  superb  peacocks  flutter- 
ed over  their  own  grounds,  while  loads  of  gay  colored 
parrots  squawked  from  their  cages.  As  usual,  the 
monkeys  attracted  much  attention  as  they  mimicked 
and  poked  fun  at  us. 

I  went  down  to  the  New  York  Aquarium,  where 
among  my  most  vivid  memories  are:  huge,  ugly  turtles, 
sleek  penguins,  a  fish  hatchery,  seahorses,  and  many 
fish  very  odd  in  shape  and  coloring.  One  fish,  all  white 
except  for  a  purple  spot  in  the  middle,  was  shaped 
like  an  aster.  (I'd  love  to  see  some  of  our  teachers 
and  students  catching  one  of  these  attractive  and 
queer  fish)  .  And  for  another  piece  of  nature,  I  found 
a  Flea  Circus. 

Mutinous  Sing  Sing,  quiet  and  lonely  Sleepy  Hollow, 
gigantic  New  York  dam  and  reservoir,  and  the  su- 
perbly magnificent  palisades  along  the  Hudson,  gave 
me  thoughts  of  past  history  and  legends,  on  a  ride 
along  the  parkways.  I  saw  visions  of  "High  Tor," 
and  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  Ichabod  Crane. 

Typical  of  New  York  City  life  is  the  subway  and 
shuttle  rushing  underground  to  the  dimly  lighted  sta- 
tions. In  contrast,  the  elevated  railway  carries  one 
high  above  the  streets.  The  elevated  makes  the 
city  look  like  a  settlement  of  industrious  ants  hustling 
and  bustling  about  their  business. 

Out  of  trie  elevated  railway  into  a  swift  taxi  brought 
me  to  Lord  &  Taylor's  and  then  to  Macy's  store  where 
you  can  buy  anything  from  a  bedroom  set  or  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  clothes,  to  a  potato  peeler.  The  service 
in  these  stores  is  something  for  Miss  Howe's  salesman- 
ship students  to  pay  a  little  attention  to. 

A  speeding  taxi  carried  me  past  famous  buildings, 
tall,  and  gigantic,  which  can  be  seen  for  miles  and 
miles  around.  The  marvelous  gold  trimmed  red 
marble  Chrysler  Building  is  beautiful  compared  to  the 
dull  gray  marble  of  the  famous  Empire  State;  the 
gayety  of  magnificent  Radio  City  is  emphasized  by 
the  dull,  gloomy,  and  cold  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  di- 
rectly opposite;  the  New  York  City  Library  is  like  a 
block  of  information  set  in  the  middle  of  a  group  of 
busy  commercial  stores.  As  I  went  up  Broadway,  I 
felt  thrilled,  excited,  and  deliriously  happy.  Broadway 
is  gay,  alive,  and  greatly  illumined,  quite  a  contrast 
to  our  deserted  streets  of  Southbridge  after  Wool- 
worth's  closes. 

New  York  City  is  a  world  all  by  itself  with  its  many 
contrasts  and  all  phases  of  living. 
DISILLUSIONED 
Marion   Walkinshaw   '39 

Patsy  was  starting  off  to  school.  Terribly  import- 
ant she  felt.  Today  she  was  going  into  high  school! 
High  school!  My,  but  she  was  getting  old.  Best 
shoes,  best  dress — one  has  to  look  nice  in  high  school, 
you  know.  She  felt  very  superior  as  she  saw  fourth 
and  fifth  graders,  over  which  she  towered,  skipping 
along.  "Ah,  me,"  she  sighed,  "to  think  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  I  was  a  carefree  child  like  that." 

Came  the  rush  of  putting  the  coat  in  the  coatroom, 
finding  her  home  room,  and  receiving  her  program  of 
studies.  The  first  bell  rang.  Patsy  felt  a  sudden 
panic.  She  tried  to  hurry  through  the  corridor.  It  was 
no  use.  A  huge  senior,  at  least  seven  feet  tall  it  seem- 
ed, pushed  into  the  line  and  almost  stepped  on  her. 
Suddenly  Patsy  felt  very  small  and  unimportant. 

Her  first  class  was  in  room  1  12.  Where  was  that? 
Timidly  she  approached  one  of  those  awesome  offi- 
cers.    "Could  you  tell  me  where   112  is,  please?" 

"Down  this  corridor,  three  doors  to  the  right," 
snapped  that  haughty  individual. 

This  procedure  was  often  repeated  throughout  that 
day.      Where  was  this  room?  that  room?     Would  she 


never  remember  to  go  out  back  doors  and  in  the 
front?  There  were  so  many  people  pushing  and  shov- 
ing. 

A  much  different  Patsy  went  home  from  school  that 
afternoon.  This  time  she  saw  only  the  great  juniors 
and  seniors.  "They  all  look  so  old,"  she  thought.  "I 
wonder  if  I'll  ever  look  like  that?"  And  thus  Patsy 
went  home,  a  much  disillusioned  young  freshman. 

TWO  MOODS 
Sophie  Constantine  '39 
Lying 

From  noonday  until  dusk 
On  the  mound  of  grass 
In  the  middle  of  this  plain 
To  the  west 
And  north 

The  purple  teeth  of  Mountains 
And  overhead 
The  deep  blue. 
With  this  sun 
Blazing  down 
Cloudlessly 
And  steadily. 

And  both  blackbirds  and  larks 
And  thrushes  and  jays 
Winging  and  singing. 
And  I 

Winging  and  dreaming 
With  all  that  I  see. 
And  I  might  explore  those  mountains 
But  do  not. 

And  I  might  travel  this  plain 
But  will  not. 
For  I  am  a  loafer 
A  spiritual  spinner  of  dreams 
Cobwebs — 

That  hold  as  diamonds 
Only  dew  and  light. 

IMPROVISATION 
The  companionable  feet  of  men  and  women 
Walking 
Walking 
Walking 
Toward  love 
Toward  life 
Toward  success 
Toward  failure 
Toward  illness 
And  death,  if  you  please 
But  in  company 
Side  by  side 

And  facing  all  in  company 
In  the  strength  of  two 
As  against  all. 
And  yet  to  be  alone 

To  listen  to  the  rhythm  of  their  merging  step, 
Side  by  side 

To  sense  the  import  of  that 
As  against  singleness, 
Loneliness, 
Depression, 
Fear, 

And  because  of  that 
Facing  the  lack  of  meaning  to  life 
Fate. 
Oh, 

To  walk  a  lonely,  cold  road 
With  one's  own 
Lonely, 
Cold, 

Desperate, 
Soul. 
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LOCALS 


SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS 

President     Clyde  Morrell 

Vice-President Beverly  Austin 

Secretary Gloria  Julian 

Treasurer    Theodore  Ostrowski 

Class   Adviser Miss  Persis  Howe 


HEAR  YE!     HEAR  YE! 
COME  TO  GROWING  PAINS! 

Growing  Pains  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  very  at- 
tractive play.  Miss  Fitzgerald  is  managing  the  family 
of  Mclntyres  and  their  friends;  Miss  Howe  is  taking 
care  of  their  finances;  Mr.  Winston  is  furnishing  an 
especially  picked  orchestra  for  the  Mclntyre's  dance 
to  be  given  in  honor  of  their  son  and  daughter;  Mr. 
Lanza's  manual  arts  department  is  helping  the  stage 
committee  to  build  the  Mclntyre's  home;  and  Hugo 
DeAngelis  takes  charge  of  the  noises  of  the  house- 
hold (in  his  spare  time  as  traffic  cop),  while  Franklin 
Daniels  and  George  Tully  pull  the  curtains  to  reveal 
this  pleasant  scene. 

The  Mclntyre  family  is  as  entertaining  as  Tarking- 
ton's  family  in  "Seventeen"  introduced  to  high  school 
audiences  several  years  ago. 

Almost  everyone  of  the  characters  in  the  play  is 
high  school  age.  Come  to  see  how  you  act  and  what 
your  family  and  friends  think  of  you. 

Join  the  fun  with  the  Mclntyres  and  their  friends 
at  the  auditorium  on  November  19. 


COMMITTEES  FOR  SENIOR  CLASS  PLAY 

Staging — Theodore  Ostrowski,  Hugo  De  Angelis, 
Stanley  Abrahamson,   Fred  Allard,  Fred  Ashmankas. 

Properties — Constance  Buchard,  Claire  Lemire. 

Tickets — George  Tully,  Edward  Beers,  Beverly  Aus- 
tin, Gladys  Swyncicki,  Kenneth  Hunt,  Paul  Laliberte, 
Francis  Bousquet,   Helen  Damian. 

Candy — Gladys  Hood,  Barbara  Noyes,  Alice  Hamp- 
shire, Felicia  Grudzein,  Julie  Chace,  Doris  Czyzewski, 
Louise  Lemmelin,  Jean  McKinstry,  Estelle  Quevillon, 
Edna  Rainbow,  Mary  Ellen  Sutcliffe,  Irene  Petrelli. 

Ushers — Paul  Dubreuil,  Kenneth  Ford,  Charles 
Troy,  Nelson  Fay,  Thurston  Favor,  Neil  Turner,  Rob- 
ert Canning,  Milton  Cole,  Franklin  Daniels,  Clyde 
Morrell,  Wayne  Morse,  Joseph  Paskal. 

Publicity — Warren  Haynes. 

JUNIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS 

President Eugene  Roy 

Vice-President     Isabel  DaDalt 

Secretary Evelyn  Ostrowski 

Treasurer     Richard  Woodbury 

Class  Adviser Mr.  William  Winston 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS  OFFICERS 

President Roger  Larochelle 

Vice-President     Arliss  Olson 

Secretary Louise   Bouvier 

Treasurer    Henry  DiGregorio 

Class  Adviser Miss  Frances  Troy 


THE  CAST  OF  GROWING  PAINS 


George  Mclntyre    i 

Terry  Mclntyre       I 

Mrs.  Mclntyre 

Professor  Mclntyre 

Sophie,  the  maid 

Mrs.  Patterson        1 

Elsie  Patterson        ( 

Traffic  Officer 

Dutch 

Brian 

Omar 

Hal 

Pete 

Prudence,  the   flirt 

Patty 

Jane 

Miriam 

Vivian 


brother  and 
sister 


their  parents 


disagreeable 
friends 


Edward  Lofgren 

Betty  Merrill 

Marjorie  Phillips 

Wesley  Williams 

Helen  Damian 

Doris  Lapointe 

Lucille  Lariviere 

Hugo  DeAngelis 

Robert  Laliberte 

Theodore  Ostrowski 

George's  friends  Theodore  Kwarciak 

Parker  Smith 

Francis  Bousquet 

Marjorie    Murphy 

Ruth  Toucey 

Ruth  Laughlin 

Gloria  Julian 

Efervita  Vangel 


Terry's  friends 


STUDENT  COUNCIL 
The  twenty-four  members  of  the  Student  Council, 
under  Miss  Pauline  Aucoin,  faculty  adviser,  are  head- 
ed by  Clyde  Morrell,  president;  Gloria  Julian,  vice- 
president;  and  Beverly  Austin,  secretary-treasurer. 
Newly  elected  members  are  Gladys  Swyncicki,  Paul 
Dubreuil,  Theodore  Ostrowski  and  Charles  Troy,  sen- 
iors; Phyllis  Whireoak,  Robert  Gatineau  and  Stephen 
Casavant,  juniors;  Lester  Newlands,  Shirley  Austin, 
Edward  LeClair  and  Richard  Gatineau,  sophomores. 

RIFLE  CLUB 

Officers  of  the  Rifle  Club  are:  President,  Richard 
Woodbury;  vice-president,  Robert  Campbell;  secre- 
tary, Cleo  Leduc;  treasurer,  Donald  Steenburn.  Mr. 
Beals  is  the  faculty  adviser. 

Custodians  of  the  Arsenal  are  Kenneth  Phillips,  Rob- 
ert Johnson,  and  Donald  Steenburn. 

Practice  is  held  from  7  to  9  on  Tuesdays  at  the 
Wellsworth  Range  with  a  charge  of  10c. 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 

Charming  H.  Greene,  former  principal  of  the  Mary 
E.  Wells  High  School,  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
the  Southbridge  Schools  last  June.  Congratulations 
and  best  wishes  go  to  you  from  the  staff  of  the  Crim- 
son and  Gray. 

Our  new  music  superviser,  Miss  Berthe  Hebert 
comes  to  us  with  an  attractive  background  of  work  at 
Columbia  and  study  in  Europe. 

Miss  Lenore  Thompson  is  teaching  this  year  at 
Warrenton  Country  School  in  Warrenton,  Virginia. 

Miss  Claire  Birtz  and  Miss  Doris  Claflin  are  both 
welcome  members  of  our  1937-38  faculty. 

Best  Wishes  to — 

Mr.  Snell  who  wos  married  to  Miss  Edith  Dedham 
this  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dion  who  were  also  married  this  sum- 
mer.    Mrs.  Dion  was  formerly  Miss  Alice  Gaumond  of 
the  faculty. 
Congratulations  to — 

Phyl  Whiteoak  on  winning  the  Class  B,  Ladies  Golf 
Championship  at  the  Cohasse  Country  Club. 

Kenny  Hunt  for  winning  the  Caddies  Golf  Tourna- 
ment. 

FOOTLIGHTERS  CLUB 

Officers  of  the  Footlighters  Club  include  Warren 
Haynes,  president;  Mary  Weissner,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; Eleanor  Barr,  second  vice-president;  Hugo  De 
Angelis,  treasurer;  and  Elizabeth  Costa,  secretary. 

General  plans  for  the  fall  include  a  bus  trip  to  Bos- 
ton on  October  1  5  to  see  You  Can't  Take  It  With  You; 
limited  to  members  and  a  costumed  Hallowe'en 
Party  scheduled  for  the  last  of  October. 

Eleven  new  members  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Footlighters  Club.  They  are  Nancy  Blakely,  Bar- 
bara D'Arcy,  Ruth  Rowett,  Phyllis  Williams,  Arliss 
Olson,  Priscilla  Eccleston,  Lucille  Dubreuil,  Lillian  Al- 
bani,  Paula  Mannie,  Olga  DiFederico,  and  Gilberte 
Galipeau. 

"YOU  CAN'T  TAKE  IT  WITH  YOU" 
Reviewed  by  Louise  Lemmelin  '38 

This  is  a  farce  which  takes  place  in  the  middle- 
class  home  of  Martin  Vanderhof,  who  believes  that 
since  you  can't  take  anything  with  you  when  you  die, 
you  should  enjoy  it  immediately.  To  support  this 
philosophy  of  life,  some  thirty-five  years  ago  he  had 
stopped  working.  He  had  been  going  up  in  the 
elevator  to  his  office  when  he  decided  that  to  become 
a  millionaire  wasn't  worth  while,  so  he  went  home  and 
never  returned. 

The  play  was  a  purposeful  exaggeration  of,  in  my 
opinion,  a  most  admirable  idea,  that  of  doing  as  you 
choose  rather  than  what  convention  demands.  Mar- 
tin Vanderhof  was  now  enjoying  himself  hunting 
snakes. 

His  daughter,  Penelope,  used  to  paint;  now,  be- 
cause a  typewriter  had  been  left  at  the  house  by  mis- 
take, she  writes  plays.  Paul  Sycamore,  Penelope's 
husband,  and  Mr.  De  Pinna,  the  ice  man,  who  had 
delivered  ice  one  day  and  had  never  left,  manufac- 
ture fireworks  in  the  cellar.  Essie,  the  Sycamore's 
daughter,  takes  ballet  lessons  from  a  Russian. 
Essie's  husband,  Ed,  plays  the  zylophone  and  delivers 
Love-Dreams,  a  candy  Essie  makes  and  named.  Alice, 
who  is  more  conventional,  has  fallen  in  love  with  Tony 
Kirby.  She  doesn't  know  just  how  to  introduce  him 
and  his  family  to  her  extraordinary  family.  She  invites 
them  to  dinner.  Tony  purposely  misleads  them  into 
coming  the  wrong  night  that  they  might  know  what  a 
real  family  is  like. 


The  shallowness  of  Mr.  Kirby's  ironic  comments  on 
Alice's  family  is  shown  when,  while  ridiculing  the 
Sycamores  and  Martin  Vanderhof  because  they  ride 
their  hobbies  to  such  an  extreme,  he  reveals  that  he 
himself  raises  orchids  at  ten  thousand  dollars  apiece; 
and  the  disdainful  Mrs.  Kirby  is  a  great  believer  in 
Spiritualism. 

The  footlighters,  a  party  of  some  twenty-seven 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lanza, 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  play  and  vividly  remember  the 
journey  to  and  from  Boston,  the  songs  they  tried  to 
harmonize,  Boylston  Street,  the  Seville,  Tremont  and 
the  shop  windows,  and  Huntington  Avenue.  We  all 
came  home  with  the  thought  that  unfortunately  you 
can't  take  it  with  you. 

GLEE  CLUB 
The  Glee  Club  will  present  its  annual  operetta  Feb- 
ruary 4.  This  year  "The  Count  and  the  Co-Ed",  with 
music  by  Geoffrey  O'Hara  and  libretto  by  Geoffrey 
Morgan,  will  have  the  following  cast  as  principals. 
The  production  will  be  directed  by  Miss  Berthe  Hebert, 
music  superviser. 

Dolly    Virginia    G^gnon 

Marjorie Eleanor  Barr 

Birdie Lucille  Dubreuil 

Amy Louise  Bouvier 

Agatha  Lockstep Betty  Merrill 

Mrs.  McSpadden Harriet  Robinson 

Snooze  Andrews Alvin  Greene 

Hamilton Lawrence  Trombley 

Mark Hugo  De  Angelis 

Mr.  McSpadden Robert  Gatineau 

Sleepy Thurston  Favor 

Dan Armand  Sansoucy 

Miss  Gilberte  Galipeau  will  be  assistant  pianist  to 
Miss  Ruth  Laughlin. 

Miss  Marjorie  Murphy  will  be  the  soloist  of  the 
dance  group. 

THE  BAND 

Members  of  the  Mary  E.  Wells  High  School  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Winston,  drilled  at 
Dresser  Field  during  the  week  of  October  eleventh  for 
their  initial  performance  at  the  Wells-Palmer  game 
Saturday,  October  sixteenth. 

The  band  assembled  at  the  high  school  and  march- 
ed briskly  to  the  field  playing  the  school  football  songs 
which  seemed  to  invigorate  the  practicing  football 
team  to  greater  strength  and  confidence.  As  the  band 
proceeded  down  the  street,  people,  opening  their  doors 
and  windows,  cheered  and  clapped. 

Afl-er  marching  has  been  perfected,  Mr.  Winston 
plans  to  train  the  group  to  form  various  letters,  such 
as  "W"  for  Wells,  or  "P"  for  Palmer. 

Members  will  wear  the  loyal  school  colors  at  the 
game — crimson  sweaters  and  gray  skirts  or  pants, 
each  carrying  a  school  banner. 

Students  in  the  band  consist  of  R.  Nichols,  cornet; 
E.  Roy,  cornet;  R.  Boucher,  cornet;  R.  Rondeau, 
cornet;  W.  Morse,  cornet;  A.  Goodwin,  saxophone;  M. 
Patalino,  saxophone;  R.  Bertrand,  saxophone;  A.  Gir- 
ouard,  saxophone;  G.  LaRochelle,  flute;  J.  Boucher, 
clarinet;  J.  Kaprowski,  clarinet;  W.  Winston,  clarinet; 
A.  Greene,  trombone;  R.  Freeland,  drums;  N.  Donats, 
drums;  Boucher,  cymbals;  R.  Varin,  bass  drum;  and 
R.  Proulx,  bass  drum. 

Wonderful  cooperation   and  enthusiasm  ore   shown 
by  the  members  who  wait  eagerly  for  each  rehearsal.. 
In  one   instance  a  member     remarked    that    he    once 
despised  school,  but  since  joining  the  band,   he  looks 
forward  to  each  day. 
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ATHLETICS 


BIG  CHIEFS 
.     _  Chief   Dodgem  Jr.  Allard 

Chief   Ma kem -Touchdown  Ford 

L.  T. ..Chief   Gardem-Good  Locke 

L.  G. Chief   Mow-Em-Down  Favor 

c  Chief  Throw-Em  Gatineau 

Chief   Show-Em-How  Smith 

R.  G. Chief   Bumpem-Hard  Troy 

„    j  Chief   Slippery-as-a-Snake  Pickarski 

Chief  Charge-Like-a-Bear  Hazzard 

n     r  Chief    Dodgem  Abrahamson 

"Chief  Tricky-as-a-Fox  Dubreuil 

Q.  B. Chief   Push-Em-ln-the-Face  De  Angelis 

L.  H. Chief   Catch-Em  Lofgren 

R.  H. Chief   Run-Like-a-Rabbit  Krysiak 

F.   B. Chief   Torchbearer  Doucett 

Others  who  ore  seeing  much  action  are: 
Chief    Roaring-Bull  Champagne 
Chief   Scarf  ace   Bartoli 
Chief  One-Bum-Leg  Rabbit  Proulx 
Chief   Fool-Em-with-His-Size    Armand    Volpini 

Success  to  our  new  cheer  leaders — 

Captain  Gloria  Julian,  Edward  Bastien,  Efervita 
Vangel,  Elizabeth  Costa,  Sophie  Constantine,  and  al- 
ternates Lucille  Dubreuil,  and  Mary  Tobia. 

FOOTBALL 

About  forty  candidates  reported  to  Coach  McMa- 
hon  on  the  opening  day  of  practice.  Among  those  re- 
porting were  Thurston  Favor  and  Dimitri  Vangel, 
members  of  last  year's  varsity.  Other  candidates  who 
showed  up  well  in  practice  sessions  were  Hugo  De- 
Angel  is,  quarterback  of  last  year's  second  team  as 
well  as  Bob  Gatineau,  who  gave  promise  of  playing  a 
hard  hitting  game  at  center. 

Just  before  the  opening  game  with  Douglas,  how- 
ever, a  hard  blow  was  dealt  the  team  when  it  was 
learned  that  Vangel,  fleet-footed  halfback,  would  be 


ineligible.  Ed  Lofgren  replaced  Vangel  and,  while  he 
lacked  the  experience  of  Vangel,  he  has  showed  much 
promise. 

Although  the  team  is  made  up  mainly  of  inex- 
perienced men  and  faces  one  of  the  hardest  schedules 
in  recent  years,  it  is  certain  that  the  Wellsmen  will 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  every  contest. 


EAST  DOUGLAS — 12  WELLS — 6 

Entering  the  first  game  a  slight  favorite,  Wells 
emerged  on  the  short  end  of  a  1  2  to  6  score.  Inex- 
perience and  a  bad  case  of  jitters  which  caused  many 
fumbles  accounted  for  this  loss.  Douglas  opened  the 
scoring  of  the  '37  season  in  the  first  quarter  when  a 
series  of  line  plunges  brought  the  ball  down  within  the 
Wells  ten-yard  marker.  After  Wells  held  for  two 
downs,  JantOn,  Douglas  fullback,  crashed  over  his  own 
right  tackle  for  the  score.  Douglas  scored  again  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  quarter. 

Wells  gave  evidence  of  developing  a  fine  aerial  at- 
tack, their  lone  tally  coming  on  a  pass,  Krysiak  to 
Ford,  from  the  Douglas  fifteen  yard  stripe. 

Hugo  DeAngelis,  sterling  Wells  quarterback,  staved 
off  what  might  have  been  a  worse  defeat  with  his 
hard  tackling.  Frank  Krysiak,  right  halfback,  starred 
in  the  offensive. 

Ernest  Janton,  captain  and  fullback  of  East  Doug- 
las, was  the  outstanding  player  for  the  visitors. 

ATHOL — 1  8  WELLS— 0 

Playing  this  game  in  summerlike  weather,  the 
Crimson  and  Gray  cohorts  were  defeated  I  8  to  0.  Wells 
showed  a  new  fighting  spirit  in  this  game  and  the  go- 
ing was  nip  and  tuck  throughout.  Athol  scored  in 
the  opening  minutes  of  the  game,  but  the  Wellsmen 
quickly  buckled  down  and  the  result  was  always  in 
doubt  until  the  last  quarter  when  two  Wells  passes 
were  intercepted  and  run  back  for  scores.  Tackling 
hard  and  showing  more  fight  than  in  the  opening 
game,  the  Southbridge  team  gave  a  good  account  of 
itself  against  a  much  heavier  eleven. 

Outstanding  in  this  game  was  the  fine  defensive 
line  play  of  Serge  Bartoli,  leftguard,  playing  in  his 
first  game.  Hugo  DeAngelis  played  his  usual  hard- 
hitting game  at  quarterback. 
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PALMER — 31  WELLS— 0 

Traveling  to  Palmer  for  their  first  out-of-town 
game  of  the  season,  the  Crimson  and  Gray  jerseyed 
men  of  Wells  suffered  a  31  to  0  defeat.  Scoring 
early  in  the  first  quarter  on  a  pass,  Maryneski  to 
Broski,  the  Palmer  eleven  never  was  in  danger. 

Operating  for  the  first  time  from  a  single  wingback 
formation,  the  Wells  offensive  machine  only  started 
rolling  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the  last  quarter.  A 
series  of  passes  thrown  by  halfbacks  Ed  Lofgren  and 
Frank  Krysiak  brought  the  ball  down  to  the  Palmer 
seven-yard  marker.  Another  pass  was  completed  over 
the  goal  line  only  to  have  the  ball  brought  back  due 
to  a  Wellsman's  being  offside.  Southbridge  then  lost 
the  ball  on  downs  and  Palmer  punted  out  of  danger. 
The  game  ended  a  few  seconds  later. 

DeAngelis  ployed  well  for  Wells. 


Maryneski  and  Mulcakey  were  the  big  guns  for 
Palmer. 

GIRLS  FIELD  HOCKEY 

The  girls'  hockey  team  has  played  two  of  its  four 
games  scheduled.  The  girls  lost  to  Shrewsbury  1  -0 
and  held  North  Grosvenordale  to  a  scoreless  tie.  The 
two  remaining  return  games  are  to  be  played  October 
27  and  November  8.  Miss  Stefanie  Kozyra  is  coach. 
Girls'  Field  Hockey  Squad 

Beverly  Austin,  manager,  Louise  Lemmelin,  Darcy 
Girard,  Doris  Czyzewski,  Doris  Girard,  Adele  Liro, 
Theresa  Leblanc,  Julia  Liro,  Pauline  Lavallee,  Leliose 
Matte,  Irene  Petrel  I  i,  Esther  Lenti,  Marjorie  Murphy, 
Yvette  Proulx,  Rosalie  Martin,  Mary  Tobia,  Shirley 
Matys,  Marjorie  McCann,  Mary  Palmerino,  Evelyn  Os- 
trowski,  Marilyn  Miller,  Clematis  Janeczek,  Christine 
Decker,  Nancy  Blakely. 


Among  our  "Alumni  Squaws"  of  '37  who  are 
adorning  the  campuses  of  educational  institutes  are: 
Kathleen  Tully,  our  very  able  editor  of  '37  at  Mass. 
State  College;  June  Barr  at  Vesper  George  School  of 
Art  in  Boston;  Evelyn  Fay  at  Wheaton  College;  Betty 
Chamberlin,  holder  of  a  freshman  scholarship,  at  New 
York  University;  Vivian  Peloquin  at  Becker's  Business 
College.     The  very  best  of  luck  to  them  all. 

"Alumni  Braves"  of  the  class  of  '37  who  are  found 
in  schools  of  higher  learning  are:  Lynd  "Target" 
Tillyer  and  Wallace  Rockwoocfat  the  Worcester  Tech; 
George  Berthiaume  and  Laurier  L'Africain  at  Joliet 
College  in  Canada;  Henry  Le  Boeuf  at  Becker's 
Business  College;  Ken  Har.wood  at  Bentley's  Busi- 
ness College;  Albert  Proulx  at  Wentworth  Insti- 
tute; Aloysius  Dzura,  Daniel  Vecchia,  and  Richard 
Fox  attending  Becker's  Night  School. 

Among  the  future  Wall  Streeters  who  are  earning 
wages  at  the  A.  O.  are:  Aline  Girard,  Edna  Buckley, 
Zygmunt  Damian,  Margery  Hong,  Margaret  Bliss, 
Hubert  McDonald,  Dorothy  Briggs,  Walter  Cuikaj  (in- 
cidentally he's  still  a  G-Man),  Aloisius  Seremet,  Ger- 
trude Champagne,  Robert  Reed,  Gertrude  Chickering, 
Leola  Robidoux,  Constance  Dion,  Mary  Gaumond, 
Mary  Lucyniak,  Dorothy  Cole,  David  Martell,  Stanley 
Damian,  Victoria  Damian,  Ellen  DiGregorio,  Evelyn 
Howlett,  Cecilia  Janeczek,  Henry  Kontaxi,  Donald 
Watson,  Helen  Wheelock,  Bernice  Lapointe,  Elizabeth 
La  Roche,  Betty  McKinstry,  William  McTighe,  Ger- 
trude La  Rochelle,  Richard  Fox  and  Richard  Decker. 

The  charming  new  telephone  voices  you  hear  belong 
to  no  other  than  our  own  Gert  Dubreuil,  Doris  Lariv- 
iere,  Grace  Cunniff,  and  Theresa  Hetu,  all  of  the  '37 
class. 


Welcome  to  our  '37  P.  G.'s:  Burton  Swan,  Mary 
Walsh,  Ruth  Chamberlin,  and  John  Boiteau. 

Our  here  and  there  "grads":  Louis  Ugalde  is  a 
night  switchboard  operator  for  Taxi  83  (he's  also  giv- 
ing his  able  help  to  our  new  school  band)  .  .  .  Cleo 
Brodeur  works  at  the  Harrington  Cutlery  .  .  .  Wil- 
liam Cox  and  Lawrence  Hutchinson  are  filling  station 
attendants  .  .  .  Florence  Liro  is  at  Liro's  Market  .  .  . 
Guerino  Di  Bonaventura  is  working  at  First  National 
Bank  .  .  .  Margaret  Dobbins  is  with  us  in  the  school 
office  .  .  .  Doris  "Cookie"  Goddu  is  a  very  attentive 
salesgirl  at  Blondie's  Bakery  .  .  .  Jeanette  Desmarais 
and  Germaine  Ethier  both  have  office  jobs  .  .  .  Gerald 
Dubreuil  and  Ruth  Pariseau  are  working  at  Lenti's  .  .  . 
Eileen  Dunican  is  at  the  Intervale  Mill  .  .  .  Thomas 
Earls  landed  in  the  Ames  Worsted  .  .  .  Bricita  Gray 
works  at  McLellan's  .  .  .  Joseph  Lehonczak  has  enter- 
ed Cole  Trade  School  .  .  .  Stephanie  Jura  works  at 
Winters  .  .  .  Robert  Michon  is  at  the  Commercial 
Press  .  .  .  Vincent  Piucci  is  employed  at  the  People's 
National  Bank — we'll  know  where  to  make  a  bee  line 
for  our  wampum  and  note  signing  now  .  .  .  Patricia 
Power  is  an  employee  of  the  Nomar  Optical  Company 
.  .  Rachel  Rapanault  is  at  the  Finishing  Company  .  .  . 
Lillian  Smith  recently  secured  a  position  at  the  Har- 
rington Cutlery  .  .  .  Jeanette  Waskiewicz  can  be 
found  at  the  Worcester  County  Electric  Company  .  .  . 
Fay  Williams  is  employed  at  the  Simonds  Machine 
Shop  .  .  .  Lena  De  Angelis  is  working  at  the  United 
Lens  office  .  .  .  Armand  Gabree  and  Victor  Rochan 
are  A.  &  P.  clerks  .  .  .  Jimmy  Ford  is  an  employee  of 
the  West  Dudley  Paper  Mill. 

Charles  Bombardier,  our  Eagle  Scout,  has  success- 
fully passed  two  entrance  exams  and  joined  the 
Marines.     We  hope  he'll  bring  home  more  honors. 

Watching  the  wind  make  merry  with  the  fallen 
autumn  leaves,  I  wondered  where  fate  had  blown  our 
only  four.  I  found  "Henree"  Palmerino  is  affiliated 
with  the  Palmerino  Bros.  Contracting  Concern,  while 
"Art"  Gajewski,  "Red"  Phipps,  and  Louis  Tasciotti 
are  all  employed  at  the  Harrington  Cutlery. 

THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Mary  E.  Wells  High  School  Alumni  Association 
has  had  a  very  busy  summer.  At  their  first  meeting 
the  following  leaders  were  chosen: 

President,  Stoughton  Litchfield;  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Richard  Bourdeau;  Second  Vice  President,  Lionel 
Hebert;  Treasurer,  Vincent  Walsh;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Estelle  Benoit;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Frances 
Redhead;  Historian,  William  Henry;  Executive  Board 
members,  Louis  Dani,  Rita  Earls,  Louis  Ugalde,  and 
John  Libera;  Council  members,  Stephani  Kozyra,  Mrs. 
Stewart  Gibson,  Mrs.  Wilson  Knight,  Attorney  Joseph 
O'Shaughnessey,  Attorney  John  O'Shaughnessey, 
Luise  Corbin,  Daniel  P.  Bernheim,  Mrs.  Allen  Rich- 
mond, Don  Fitzgerald,  and  Jake  Edwards. 
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PRATTLE 


Warhooping  around  with:  "Chief  Little  Star  De- 
Angelis"  emphasizing  very  strongly  to  a  certain  soph- 
omore that  she  must  keep  quiet  in  line  (but  does  he 
really  mean  it?) — "Chief  Turtle  Eye  Troy"  stooping 
to  the  lowest  of  senior  tricks — helping  a  freshman — 
of  course  it  all  depends  on  the  freshman,- — on  foot- 
ball players — There  are  really  quite  a  bunch  of  soph- 
omore braves  playing,  for  instance  "Warrior  Locke," 
a  strong  silent  blond — "Warrior  Proulx,"  probably 
overestimating  his  importance — "Warrior  Swiacki," 
a  cut  up  from  the  Globe  Village  Tribe — and  of  course, 
Sergio  Bartoli,   who  takes  everything   pretty  seriously. 

Coming  down  to  the  Freshman  Tribe,  you  know 
they're  really  not  too  bad.  (It  nearly  kills  me  to  say 
that.  Nobody  ever  said  it  about  us  when  we  were 
freshmen)  .  If  you  have  a  lot  of  extra  time  you  real- 
ly ought  to  notice  a  couple  of  them.  Take:  Chan- 
ning  Pratt,  a  flaming  youth  and  a  newcomer,  is  the 
most  adorable  thing  and  he  wears  the  cutest  war- 
paint— Phyllis  Williams,  a  very  likable  maiden — 
there  really  ought  to  be  more  people  like  her — Lloyd 
Chapman,  a  pompous  little  chap  and  always  on  the 
defensive  when  seniors  are  around. 

High  School  has  a  bad  effect  on  some  people. 

An  impressive  individual,  meaning  "Chief  Torch 
Bearer  Doucet,"  shocking  freshmen  with  his  clever 
war  dances. 

Chief  Haynes,  having  no  difficulty  at  all  keeping 
track  of  his  numerous  feminine  fans — Sophie  Con- 
stantine,  who  has  settled  down  quite  n  bit  (maybe 
just  a  little  bit) — Rudy  Laverdiere,  with  his  carefully 
arranged  coiffure,  whiling  away  his  time  in  Mr.  Beals' 
room. 


OUR  FAMOUS  INDIAN  CHARACTERS 
Arliss  Olson  '40 

Pocahontas Mary  Tobia 

Hiawatha Frank  Guardiani 

Ramona Barbara    D'Arcey 

George  Black    ("Life  Begins  in  College")       Al   Bouvier 

Minnehaha     Celia    Lupone 

Magua Paul  Dubreuil 

Kawana Robert   Bertrand 

Chi-wee Mary  Buccelli 

Uncas Parker  Smith 

Powatan Clyde    Morrell 

Sitting  Bull Eugene  Roy 

TALL  STORIES 

Margaret  Chace    '38 

When  the  two  Chain  brothers  and  their  families  get 

together  everyone  has  a  jolly  good  time,  but  the  spice 

is  added  to  their  happiness  when  Bart  and  Walt  start 

telling  stories. 

This  mood  usually  comes  upon  the  brothers  after 
they  have  tucked  away  a  comfortable  meal,  and  sit 
contentedly  smoking  their  pipes.  When  Bart  says, 
"Say  Walt,  remember — "  the  family  knows  that  they 
are  about  to  hear  one  of  those  fanciful  tales  for  which 
the  brothers  are  famous. 

Not  long  ago,  when  the  families  were  seated  around 
the  table  they  became  aware  of  those  never  failing 
signs  when  someone  brought  up  the  subject  of  con- 
centrated food  products. 

"Yes,"  said  Bart,  "over  in  Germany  they  have  dis- 
covered how  to  make  food  out  of  sawdust."  A  burst 


of  laughter  greeted  this  remark.  "Really,  that's  not 
so  unlikely — "  turning  to  his  brother  he  said,  "remem- 
ber the  chicken  we  raised  on  sawdust?" 

"Sure  I  do,"  responded  Walt,  "she  had  chicks  and 
four  of  them  had  wooden  legs." 

"And,"  replied  Bart  sadly,  "the  others  turned  out 
to  be  woodpeckers.  Remember  how  surprised  we  were 
the  next  morning?" 

"Yes,"  said  Walt,  "we  heard  noises  and  when  we 
reached  the  chicken  coop  we  found  that  those  chicks 
had  pecked  the  wall  full  of  holes." 

"Sure  nuff,"  answered  Bart  drily,  "they  were  try- 
ing to  peck  the  grain  out  of  the  wood." 

By  this  time  the  table  had  been  cleared  and  the 
men  moved  to  the  living  room.  A  little  later  when 
the  women  came  in  to  join  them,  they  were  still  at  it. 

"I'll  never  forget  the  time  when  I  was  out  hunting 
and  my  bullets  gave  out,"  Bart  was  saying,  "I  was 
tired  and  very  far  from  home,  when  suddenly  I  saw 
a  big  bear  right  in  front  of  me.  Even  at. thirty  below, 
I  began  to  sweat.  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  do 
— the  bear  was  so  near  I  didn't  have  time  to  run. 
Suddenly  I  realized  that  my  forehead  felt  funny.  I 
put  my  hand  up  and  found  that  the  perspiration  had 
frozen  into  hard  round  pellets.  Quickly  I  grabbed  a 
few,  rammed  them  into  my  gun,  and  aimed  at  the 
bear.  I  fired,  not  a  minute  too  soon,  and  as  he  reach- 
ed my  feet,  he  fell  over  dead." 

"Yes,"  said  Walt,  "that  was  in  the  good  old  days 
when  game  was  plentiful  and  hunting  was  worth 
while.  I'll  never  forget  the  day  I  shot  at  a  rabbit,  the 
bullet  glanced  off  a  rock  and  whizzed  through  a  large 
nut  tree,  killing  a  gray  squirrel.  The  nuts  falling, 
stunned  two  others,  which  I  finished  with  my  gun.  And 
as  I  stooped  to  pick  up  my  game,  my  suspenders  but- 
ton snapped  and  flew  off  at  top  speed — straight  into 
the  sky — An  owl  that  had  just  started  his  night's 
hunting  was  right  in  line,  and  as  I  stood  there,  speech- 
less with  amazement,  I  saw  that  fatal  button  strike 
the  owl  right  in  between  the  eyes." 

"Oh,"  said  Bart,   "that  reminds  me  of  the  time — " 

"Bart,"  said  Ann  firmly,  "it's  time  to  go  home!" 
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1941 


FRESHMAN  CLASS  OFFICERS 

President Richard  Aucoin 

Vice-President    Ruth  Desmarais 

Secretary Sally  Cheney 

Treasurer    Aldo  Pucci 

Class  Adviser  _.Mr.  Hayward  Snell 

DIRECTORY  OF  FRESHMEN 
HEAP  HIGH 

Anne  Denise  Robbins  Daniel  Robson 

HEAP  LOW 

Yolanda  Sinni  John  Woulas 

HEAP  OLD 

Andrea  Proulx  Raymond  Varin 

HEAP  YOUNG 

Patricia  Whiteoak  Jack  Eaves 

HEAP  FAIR 

Jacqueline  L'Heureux 

Norman  Gagnon 

FAMED  FOR  PROWESS 

Phyllis  Williams       Roland  Lapierre 
SINGING 

Jeannette  Deterando 

Robert  Bertrand 

TOM-TOM  PLAYER 

Gertrude  LaRochelle  Steve  Lariviere 

NIMBLE  FEET 

Rita  Julien  Aldo  Puccilli 

GREAT  LITTLE  COOKS 

Grace  Wing  William   Laliberte 


1942 

CLASS  OF  1942 
Gertrude  Bouvier,  president;  Jean 
Robertson,  vice-president;  Elaine 
Salva,  secretary;  Lionel  Gagnon, 
treasurer.  Milton  Mickelson  is 
fcculfy  adviser. 
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Ida  Baglioni 
rene  Fraderick 
eorge  Vreeland 
elen  Damian 
heresa  Jacobs 
edwig  Szugda 

ircrd  Servant 
obert  Cote 
ntonetta   Christo 
emetmla  Stephen 
ugene  Mathieu 
aymond   Phaneuf 
hirley  Salva 


TO  THE  CLASSES  OF  1941  AND  1942 


DO 

Remember  that  school  opens  at  8:15 

Respect  the  traffic  officers'  first  bell 

Restrain  your  chatter 

Patronize     the     Football     and     Field 
Hockey  Games 

Cheer  with  all  your  lung  power 

Pretend  you're'  very  unimportant 


DON'T 

Be  frightened  by  the  rough  voices 
of  the  traffic  officers — they're  really 
quite  gentle  people  at  heart. 

Forget  to  come  to  "Growing  Pains" 
on  November  1  9. 

Wear  out  your  shoes  sliding  down 
the  stone  copings  of  the  front  steps. 

Speak  unless  spoken  to — Children 
should  be  seen  not  heard! 


OUR  ADVERTISERS 


American  Optical  Co. 
Ames  Worsted  Co. 
Barnard's  Service  Station 
Bon  Marche  Store 
Boston  Store 
Bousquet's  Auto  Shop 

F.  A.  Bouvier 
R.  M.  Burnham 
Butler  &  Son 
Central  Fruit  Store 
Central  Music  Store 
Clemence  Co. 
Coblentz  Co. 
Commercial  Press  Inc. 
Costa's  Cafe 

J.  J.  Delehanty  Co. 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Desaulniers 
Elm  Beauty  Parlor 
J.  V.  Flood 

G.  Gregoire  and  Son 
Globe  News  Room 
Globe  Appliance  Co. 


Goodwin  Bros. 

Hartwell  Pharmacy 

Hebert  Candy  Shop 

Wm.  S.  Hofstra 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Hotel  Columbia 

Hyde  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jalbert  Dairy 

Janelle  Jewelry  Store 

Johnson  Motor  Co. 

Kennedy  Electric  Co. 

C.  H.  Knight  Inc. 

F.  X.  Laliberte  &  Son 

J.  0.  Lemoine 

David  Lenti 

Lenti  Motor  Sales 

LePain's  Pharmacy 

Lewis  Battery  &  Ignition  Co. 

Ernest  Lippe 

Locki  Tailoring 

Albert  N.  McGrath 

McKinstry  Ice  Co. 

Worcester  County  Electric 


Metro  Bros. 
Nomar  Optical  Co. 
Peloquin's  Drug  Store 
Peoples  National  Bank 
Phil's  Shoe  Store 
A.  Pinel 
R.  Robbins 

Russell  Harrington  Cutlery  Co. 
Geo.  C.  Shepard  Co. 
Southbridge  Buick-Pontiac  Co. 
Southbridge  Coal  Co. 
Southbridge  Finishing  Co. 
Southbridge  Fruit  Co. 
Southbridge  Roofing  Co. 
Southbridge  Trucking  Co. 
Strand  Theatre 
Unique  Flower  Shop 
Vincent  Motor  Sales 
Waite  Hardware  Co. 
E.  G.  Walker  Coal  Co. 
Weld  &  Beck 
G.  C.  Winter  Co. 


Co. 


CENT  RAL  FRUIT 

FRO-JOY  ICE  CREAM 
FRESH  FRUITS 

Patronize  your  former  classmate 

George  Constantine,  AVells  '36,  Prop. 

CENTRAL  ST.  TEL.  1219 


//  you  are  thinking 

of  dressing  up 
think  of 

Goodwin  Bros. 


R.   ROBBINS 

Ready  to  Wear  Apparel 

SHOES  AND  FURNISHINGS 
FOR    MEN     AND    WOMEN 

Complete   Line  of  MALLORY   HATS 


COMMERCIAL  PRESS,  Inc. 

Printers  of  The 
CRIMSON  AND  GRAY 


THE  GLOBE  APPLIANCE 
AND  FURNITURE  CO. 

You  furnish  the  bride — 
we     furnish     the    home 


3  FISKE  ST. 


Tel.  601  W 

SOUTHBRIDGE 


HEBERT  CANDY  SHOP 


Makers  of  Fine 
HOME-MADE  CANDY 


PHELPS  BLDG. 


DINE  AT 


COSTA'S  CAFE 

REAL  ITALIAN   SPAGHETTI 

306  Main  St. 
Phone  1 23 1         SOUTHBRI DGE,  MASS. 


Motor  Equipment 

J.  V.  FLOOD 

TIRES  v  TUBES  v  CHAINS  v  BATTERIES 

TEL.   1105  93  HAMILTON  ST. 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 


"Patronize  Our  Advertisers" 


The  Hartwell  Pharmacy 

Leopold  H.  Lemmelin,  Reg.  Phar. 

For  Prescriptions 

Cor.  Main  and  Central  Sts. 


PHIL'S  SHOE  STORE 

Quality  Shoes  and  Rubbers 
at  Low  Prices 

13  CENTRAL  STREET 


ALBERT  N.  McGRATH 

•  • 

All  Forms  of 
REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 

•  • 

Tel.  1122-W 

24  Blanchard  Bldg.  Southbridge,  Mass. 


Modern  Air- Conditioned 
COOLERATORS 

Remove    all    smells    and   odors.     Before 
buying  a   new   refrigerator   get    the     facts. 

Sold  by 

McKINSTRY  ICE  CO. 

6  Dupaul  St.  Phone  519-R 


William  S.  Hofstra 


Plumbing,  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Heating, 
Sheet    Metal    Work. 


173  SAYLES  ST. 


TEL.  CONN. 


J.  O.  Lemoine 

FURNITURE 

Cash  and  Instalment  Plan 
98-102  NORTH  ST. 


COMPLIMENTS   OF 


WELD  and  BECK 


''Patronize  Our  Advertisers" 


Compliments  of 


F.  A.  BOUVIER 


SHOES 


Mrs.  H.  0.  Desaulniers 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Federal  Tires  and  Tubes 

Auto  Accessories  Gulf  Gasoline 

Motor  Oils  and  Greases 
145  Mechanic  St.  Phone  848 


LATEST 


TALKIES 


THE  NYAL  STORE 

Satisfaction  is  our  Motto 

PELOQUINS 

DRUGS  •  •    LUNCHEONETTE 

BUS  TERMINAL  TEL.  964 


Metro  Bros. 

FANCY  FRUIT     CONFECTIONERY 
RADIOS  PASTRY 

General  Electric         R.  C.  A.  Victor 

Electric  Washing  Machines     Norge  Refrigerator 

Telephone  225-W 

333  Main  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

BON  MARCHE  STORE 

Mrs.  A.   E.  CAPLETTE,  Prop. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
LADIES'  VOILE  DRESSES  98c 

338  Main  St.  Tel.  1437-M 


Clemence  Lumber 
Corporation 

284  Elm  Street,  Cor.  Everett 

Phone  5 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Dealers  in 

LUMBER  DOORS 

SASH      MOULDINGS 

ROOFING 

BUILDERS'  MATERIALS 

ETC. 


''Patronize  Our  Advertisers" 


FURNITURE  and  PIANO  MOVING 

Padded  Vans 

Freighting,  Rigging  and  Teaming 

DUMP  TRUCKS 

Southbridge  Trucking  Company 

Established  1905 

119  West  Street         Telephone  382 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Globe  News  Room 

JOHN  F.  LAUGHNANE,    Prop. 

Cigars,     Tobacco,     Confectionery, 

Newspapers,     Magazines,    Kodak 

Films,    Novelties,    Etc. 

558  HAMILTON  STREET 


G.  Gregoire  &  Son 

Wilbur-Coon  Shoes  for  Women 

Nunn  Bush  and  Freeman  Shoes  for  Men 

Complete  Line  oj  Men's  Furnishings 

43  Years  Experience  in  Shoe  Repairing 


Phone  442-J 
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WILLARD 

STORAGE  BATTERY 
SERVICE   STATION 

We  Repair,  Rebuild  and 
Recharge  Any  Make  of 
STORAGE  BATTERIES 

LEWIS  BATTERY  &  IGNITION 

411  Main  St.  Tel.  381-W 

"THROUGH SERVICE  WE  GROW" 


Locki  Tailoring  Co. 

CUSTOM  TAILORS 
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WHY  NOT  DRINK 

Jalbert's  Pasteurized  Milk? 
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Non-settling   Chocolate — Butter-Milk 
Heavy  Cream — Orange  Juice 

JALBERT'S    DAIRY 

171  SAYLES  ST.  TEL.  752-R 


WAITE'S 
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General  Hardware  Toys 
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FLOWERS 
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Bouquets  and  Corsages 
Latest  in  Design 
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Health  Not  Money  Is 
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Service  the  modern  way 
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Compliments  of 
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Compliments  of  the 
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YOUR  LOCAL  FORD  DEALER 
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THE  NOMAR  OPTICAL 
Company 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Makers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  OPTICAL  GOODS 


SOUTHBRIDGE  FRUIT  CO. 

0.  MICHELI,  Proprietor 

S  &  W  FINE  FOODS 
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FREE  DELIVERY 
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Complete  Home  Furnishers 
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ES   ARE    PRICELESS 

Jlufht  ii  GUe&p. ! 


Eyes  cannot  stand  strain 
indefinitely.  Working  or 
reading  with  improper  light 
may  prove  costly.  Since 
good  lighting  today  is  so 
inexpensive,  it's  folly  to  do 
without  it.  Diffused,  glare- 
less  light  of  the  proper 
intensity  is  the  secret  of 
I.  E.  S.  approved  lamps. 
Try  one  in  your  home  and 
you'll   see  the  difference/ 


WORCESTER  COUNTY  ELEC1KIC  COMPANY 

15  Elm  Street,  Southbridge 

Part  of  New  England  Power  Association 
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BRAVO!!! 

A  FELLOW  may  win  the  plaudits  of    a    crowd    by 
needlessly  risking  his  life.    But  nobody  cheers  the 
property  owner  who  risks  the  wiping  out  of  his  lifelong 
savings  by  fire. 

Only  adequate  insurance  can  give  you  full  protection. 
If  you  are  under-insured  you  still  are  unprotected  on  a 
part  of  your  investment. 

When  you  think  of  protection,  think  of  this  organiza- 
tion. 

R.  M.  BURNHAM 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Consult  your  insurance  agent  as  you  would  your  doctor  or  lawyer 


G.  C.  WINTER  CO.,  -  -  Hardware 

Sporting  Goods   .                             Plumbing  and  Heating 

Kelvin  ator  Electric  Refrigerators 

Gilbert  &  Barker                                    Sherwin-Williams 

Oil  Burners                                       Paints  and  Varnishes 

Guns  and  Ammunition 

330  MAIN  STREET                     8  HAMILTON  STREET 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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SOUTHBRIDGE 

Makes  Better  Vision  For 
The  Eyes  Of  The  JVorld 


The  making  of  an  ophthalmic  lens  is  a  complicated  and 
technical  process.  It  requires  highly  specialized  craftmanship  and 
equipment  which  is  unique  in  the  degree  of  its  precision.  But,  American 
Optical  Company  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  most  scrupulous  craft- 
manship and  the  most  precise  machinery  are  wasted  unless  the  quality 
of  the  actual  raw  material  is  perfect  in  itself. 

That  is  why  scientists  are  constantly  carrying  on  their 
tests  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  American  Optical  Company  .  .  . 
making  certain  that  the  optical  glass  which  goes  into  American  Optical 
lenses  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements . . .  rejecting  this,  approv- 
ing that. 

That  is  why  American  Optical  Company  lenses  have 
such  a  fine  reputation  among  members  of  the  optical  profession.  To 
them  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  American  Optical  Research  Division 
is  a  guarantee  of  quality.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  we  here  in  South- 
bridge  "make  better  vision  for  the  eyes  of  the  world." 


American  Optical  Company 
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THE  CRIMSON  AND  GRAY  STAFF 

dedicates  this  issue  to  its 
Faculty  Adviser 

MISS  THECLA  FITZGERALD 

FEBRUARY    1938 


he  Cu  rta  i  n   Rises 


Act  I 
Opinions  and  Such 


OUR  FACULTY  ADVISER 

All  the  world's  a  stage  and  all  the  people  on  it 
merely  players,  wishes  Miss  Fitzgerald,  for  beside  her 
enthusiasm  for  pounding  copper  trays  and  other  pieces 
of  manual  art,  she  is  ardently  interested  in  drama.  Her 
love  for  plays  and  the  stage  never  wanes,  while  her 
portrayals  of  incidents  hold  one  spellbound. 

This  teacher  (often  secretly  referred  to  as  Fitzie) 
surprises  people  with  her  ever  changing  moods.  Her 
cheerful  grins  or  contortions  of  exasperation,  her 
bursts  of  laughter  or  dejected  spirits,  her  flippant  non- 
chalance, or  grim  determination,  her  satisfied  beams 
or  pained  expressions  well  deserve  for  her  the  self- 
imposed  name  of  a  human  gusher. 

Miss  Fitzgerald's  devotion  and  non-tiring  efforts 
have  been  the  main  cog  in  the  wheel  of  financial  and 
literary  success  of  the  Crimson  and  Gray.  For  several 
years  she  has  put  together  a  magazine  which  has  a 
high  rating  among  the  various  high  school  publica- 
tions. 

Miss  Fitzgerald's  spontaneous  vivaciousness  and 
abundance  of  good  natured  wit  characterize  her  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  sympathetic  teachers 
in  the  school. 

Since  this  a  surprise  dedication,  we  hope  you'll  not 
be  too  amazed,  Miss  Fitzgerald,  and — thanks  loads 
for  everything ! 


PREPARE   FOR   NEXT  CHRISTMAS 
Phyllis  Whiteoak  '39 

Wreaths,  candles,  gifts,  vacation,  ladened  mail- 
men, seals,  and  greetings  and  so  we  know  it's  Christ- 
mas. But  Christmas  without  snow — unheard  of!  Or 
is  it?  Anyway  there  isn't  even  a  stray  flake  drifting 
aimlessly  about  through  the  crisp  December  air. 

Etchings  of  stately  doorways  barely  visible  through 
a  speckled  blanket  of  downy  snowflakes  are  to  be  seen 
on  many  Christmas  cards.  The  doorsteps,  on  the 
etching,  is  a  jig-sow  puzzle  of  many  footsteps  im- 
planted through  the  newly  fallen  snow,  and  there  are 
little  mounds  of  the  white  fluff  perched  airily  on  the 
gateposts.  Bits  of  Christmas  carol  music  are  floating 
from  the  illumined  window  panes  and  a  greeting 
scrawled  in  music  says,   "Merry  Christmas." 

Many  happy  memories  are  filled  with  varied  scenes 
of  Santa  Claus  in  his  reindeer  drawn  sleigh  descending 
from  the  starry  heavens  into  a  snow-covered  roof. 

Are  these  happy  memories  to  be  blurred  by  the  cold, 
hard  ground  and  snow  deserted  roofs  when  Christmas 
Eve  rolls  around?  Why  doesn't  one  of  our  American 
geniuses  manufacture  snow? 


GUM  AND  THE  TEACHER 
Ruth   E.  Toucey   '38 

Pupils  often  wonder  why  school  teachers  forbid  the 
chewing  of  gum  in  classrooms;  and  also  why  teachers, 
after  catching  some  lowly  student  in  this  act,  seem  to 
take  such  joy  in  embarrassing  him  while  he  deposits  it 
in  a  well-used  wastebasket. 

One  objection  to  the  practice  is  chewing  gum  ap- 
pears— oh,  so  common.  In  other  words,  a  slight  mo- 
tion of  the  lower  jaws  makes  one  resemble  a  street 
corner  mug  instead  of  the  highly  intellectual  student 
whom  that  illustrious  pedagogue  of  learning  is  trying 
to  develop. 

Probably  the  slight  see-sawing  of  the  lower  jaw 
disturbs  beyond  repair  the  teacher's  powers  of  concen- 
tration.    That  is  quite  probable,  also. 

Of  course,  everyone  understands  that  those  sti- 
mulating higher  things  in  life  are  not  on  quite  the 
same  level  with  an  innocent  stick  of  gum.  However, 
along  with  being  crammed  full  of  the  higher  things, 
what  harm  is  a  small,  inanimate  piece  of  gum  going 
to  do?     I  should  like  a  really  good  reply,  wouldn't  you? 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  JOURNALISM 
Beverly  Austin  '38 

The  first  requisite  for  success  in  journalism  is  cur- 
iosity. You  must  be  curious  about  everything  around 
you.  You  must  be  curious  about  persons  and  what 
they  are  thinking  and  feeling  and  doing.  You  must 
be  curious  about  events,  their  causes  and  their  prob- 
able results.  Unless  you  have  such  curiosity,  you  can 
never  be  a  successful  newspaper  writer  or  editor,  or, 
in  fact,  a  successful  writer  of  anything:  not  of  ad- 
vertisements, not  of  short  stories,  not  of  novels,  not  of 
plays.  All  successful  writers,  great  and  small,  are 
curious  about  life  and  give  us  the  results  of  their  ef- 
forts to  find  out  what  is  behind  the  outward  show  of 
things. 

But  curiosity  is  not  enough.  You  must  be  able  to 
understand  what  you  hear  and  see,  and  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  persons  and  of  events.  You  should  use 
the  knowledge  you  have  acquired  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  what  is  happening. 

Then,  too,  the  journalist  must  be  able  to  select 
from  a  mass  of  events  those  subjects  which  will  inter- 
est readers  or  which  can  be  so  treated  as  to  interest 
them.  News  is  usually  defined  as  anything  timely 
that  is  of  interest  or  importance  to  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  and  the  best  news  is  that  which 
has  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  for  the  great- 
est number. 

Ability  to  think  logically  is  the  next  requisite  for 
success.  Clear  thinking  is  essential  to  clear  writing. 
Until     you     have    clarified    and     arranged  your  own 
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thoughts  and  impressions,  you  cannot  make  them  clear 
to  your  readers. 

The  results  of  your  curiosity,  your  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  what  you  hear  and  see,  and  your 
clear  and  logical  thinking  must  be  embodied  in  your 
writing.  Success  in  composition  depends  upon  your 
skill  in  choosing  the  right  words  to  express  exactly 
your  ideas  and  impressions,  and  upon  the  arrangement 
of  those  words  in  the  best  possible  order.  To  have  at 
command  as  large  a  vocabulary  as  newspaper  read- 
ers are  familiar  with  is  vital  to  successful  writing  for 
the  press. 

WINTER 
Price  Burgess  '39 

Winter  is  usually  thought  of  in  two  ways.  Most 
people,  especially  those  of  youth  and  middle  age,  ap- 
preciate winter's  true  worth  as  a  season.  Some  peo- 
ple, however,  look  upon  winter  as  a  sort  of  super- 
villain  in  the  melodrama  of  life.  They  believe  that 
winter  persecutes  poor,  old  enfeebled  Uncle  Tom,  and 
that  cold  and  frost  take  the  places  of  the  bloodhounds 
and  chase  the  much-suffering  Eliza  across  the  river 
of  floating   ice. 

These  people  are  unfortunate  in  seeing  only  one 
side  of  the  story.  They  cannot  see  the  supreme  beau- 
ties and  joys  of  winter  because  they  are  hidden  by 
trivial  things  such  as  cold  and  wetness. 

In  winter,  and  only  in  winter,  does  one  wake  up  in 
the  first  rays  of  the  early  morning  sun  to  find  beauty 
in  the  delicate,  uncanny  frosty  tracings  on  the  win- 
dows. Only  in  winter  does  one  walk  through  the 
woods  with  everything  an  example  of  soft  white  beau- 
ty. Towering  pine  trees  gracefully  bear  their  bur- 
den of  glistening  snow  and  each  bush  and  briar  un- 
der them  is  a  white  network  of  undescribable  soft- 
ness. To  complete  this  beautiful  picture,  the  real  life 
stories  of  the  tiny  denizens  of  the  woods  are  presented 
for  you  to  read  at  your  leisure  in  the  tracks  in  the 
snow.  Snow  sifts  softly,  silently,  upon  a  little  town 
on  a  winter's  night.  The  windows  of  the  contented 
peaceful  town  throw  patches  of  light  upon  the  white 
blanket  covering  everything. 

What  device  of  summer  offers  so  much  fun  as  fields 
of  spotless  white  almost  asking  to  be  used  for  sliding 
or  skiing?  Who  doesn't  enjoy  gliding  on  ice  as  smooth 
as  plate  glass,  feeling  as  if  his  feet  were  shod  with 
Hermes'  sandals? 

Just  as  summer  brings  unbearable  heat  as  well  as 
sparkling,  cool,  refreshing  salt  water;  just  as  the  fall 
brings  hay  fever  as  well  as  brilliant  foliage;  just  as  the 
plucking  of  a  rose  presents  the  possibility  of  a  finger 
torn  on  a  thorn;  so  winter  brings  disagreeable  cold  as 
well  as  the  splendors  of  new  fallen  snow.  It  is  true 
that  the  pleasant  and  the  disagreeable  often  come  at 
one  time.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the  disagree- 
able does  not  spoil  the  pleasure,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  causes  the  pleasure  to  be  emphasized  and  more 
greatly  appreciated. 

FRIENDS 
Dora  Kendall  '39 
I  often  wonder  about  the  word,  friend;  it  is  com- 
mon, used  often,  and  very  important  to  most  people. 
And  yet,  what  is  a  friend?  Is  it  someone  to  amuse 
you  when  you  are  feeling  low?  Is  it  someone  to  aid 
you  when  you  get  into  money  difficulties?  Or  is  it 
someone  you  can  confide  in,  bring  your  troubles  to, 
have  a  good  time  with  and  treat  as  an  equal?  Of 
course,  your  friend  has  as  many  privileges  as  you  have. 
You  cannot  expect  him  always  to  be  on  hand  when- 
ever you  want  him  to  be.  Yet,  if  there  is  a  favor  to 
be  done,  whether  easy  or  hard,  a  real  friend  will  al- 
ways be  ready  to  do  his  utmost  to  do  this  favor. 


BOY'S   FASHIONS 
Marjorie  Phillips  '38 

There  was  once  a  time,  believe  it  or  not,  when  all 
males  looked  alike — except  for  their  neckties.  Late- 
ly, however,  the  boys  have  come  into  their  own.  Once 
a  bright  color  was  given  a  scornful  glance.  Boys  al- 
ways wore  dark  trousers  to  school,  navy,  white,  black, 
oxford  gray,  and  brown.  Their  sweaters  were  of  some 
likewise  dull  hue  and  shirts  were  generally  white  or 
blue,  with  an  occasional  variation  of  blue  or  white. 
Their  ties  were  the  only  splotch  of  color  visible  and 
they,  too,  were  subdued.  As  for  sox,  they  were  al- 
ways black  or  brown,  depending  on  the  color  of  the 
sturdy  oxfords  worn  by  Mr.  Male! 

But  today!  The  trousers  the  boys  wear  are  still 
dcrk  but  they  have  other  colors  woven  in.  They  are 
checkered  and  sometimes  plaid!  Their  sweaters  are 
of  any  color  except  pink  (they  have  to  draw  a  line 
somewhere)  and  they  frequently  wear  sports  jackets 
which  must  not  match  their  trousers.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  but  shirts  are  of  pink,  red,  green,  purple,  blue, 
brown,  and  black,  not  to  mention  the  plaid  ones.  To 
go  with  these  nifty  articles,  they  wear  gaudy  ties,  tied 
cbout  two  inches  long. 

Boys  who  once  went  bareheaded  now  come  to  school 
in  soft  hats  with  a  brim  1/32  of  an  inch  wide  or  a 
jaunty  crew  cap  or  skating  toque.  All  these  are 
promptly  stuck  on  the  very  backs  of  their  heads  and 
forgotten  until  someone  pulls  them  down  around  their 
ears,  a  dire  insult.  Their  shoes  are  crepe-soled  suede 
or  brown  and  white  and  very  snappy,  too.  But  to  go 
on  with  sox — that's  where  the  boys  really  go  to  town. 
Red,  orange,  yellow,  blue,  and  purple — all  in  one  sock. 
If  that  seems  too  flashy  there  is  a  snappy  combina- 
tion of  purple  and  green,  or  plain-colored  ones  of 
bright  red.  At  last — the  boys  are  really  becoming 
individual. 

We  resolve  that  we  will  try  to  respect,  not  laugh 
when  Alvin  Greene  bellows  an  order  to  go  to  home 
rooms. — The  Seniors 


THE  GIRLS'  JEWELRY 
Ruth  Carey  '38 

One  never  enters  any  classroom  but  what  she  hears 
some  little  tingle,  like  a  child's  toy.  This  tingle  one 
hears  is  the  little  bells  on  a  bracelet  on  one  of  the 
girls.  Although  small  each  still  sounds  like  a  liberty 
bell  when  the  room  is  quiet. 

Little  gadgets  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  neck- 
laces which  were  once  the  vogue.  Intricate  little 
charms  can  be  seen  flipping  about  on  the  wrists  of  the 
bright  colored  sweaters.  We  must  not  leave  out  the 
Fraternity  pins  and  bracelets.  Many  a  girl's  heart 
beats  when  she  comes  into  a  classroom  displaying  her 
latest  Fraternity  bracelet.  Little  dogs  are  seen  dang- 
ling from  wrists.  Rin-Tin-Tin  is  about  the  only  one 
not  represented,  but  Fluffy,  the  pet  scottie  dog,  is  al- 
ways sure  to  be  seen. 

Turtles  and  spiders  enter  the  class  rooms  now  with 
their  mistresses.  They  are  so  realistic  that  one  can 
never  tell  when  the  little  spider  might  take  leave  from 
the  clasp  which  holds  him  on  the  bright  sweater  of  his 
mistress  and  join  his  fellow  spiders. 

Postage  stamps  take  their  places  on  bracelets 
instead  of  doing  their  duty  on  the  olden  billet-doux 
which  made  female  hearts  go  pitter-patter. 

As  for  pins — we  have  everything  from  Popeye  to 
Popeye's  Jeep.  No,  I  didn't  say  cheap.  But  anyway 
when  we  see  these  little  pins  we  can  almost  see  Mother 
cooking  our  spinach.  Funny  what  little  ideas  one  will 
get  just  from  looking  at  one  pin  on  a  young  lady  in  a 
class  room. 
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Act  II 

Literary  Brain 

Storms  About 

School 


COURTSHIP  IN  HAWAII 
Phyllis  Swenson  '39 

It  is  midnight  and  there  is  moonlight.  Grotesque 
goblins  spring  out  from  nearby  palm  trees  and  prance 
about  with  a  weird  ceremony  at  the  sly  command  of 
the  moon. 

Then  a  maiden,  a  frivolous  sea,  slyly  advances  up 
to  her  suitors,  a  stately  line  of  palm  trees.  She  is  al- 
most within  their  reach  when  suddenly,  with  a  swish 
of  her  white  ruffled  petticoat,  she  gracefully,  slowly 
withdraws  from  them. 

"Oh,  will  she  never  stop?"  cry  the  despairing  lovers, 
the  palm  trees,  as  they  sadly  move  their  arms  about. 

The  moon,  looking  tenderly  on  them,  whispers, 
"Some  day,   lovers,  some  day." 

HOME  TOWN  GIRL  MAKES  GOOD 
Beverly  Austin  '38 

California,  here  I  come!  Marcia  found  it  rather 
difficult  to  believe  what  she  read  on  the  telegram, 
"Your  screen  tests  approved  by  M.  G.  M.  Come  at 
once  to  start  work  on  picture."  Could  it  really  be 
true?  Had  she  succeeded?  "I'll  say  I  have,"  thought 
Marcia  as  she  ran  to  tell  her  mother. 

Mother  did  not  thoroughly  approve  of  Marcia's 
taking  this  crucial  step  in  her  life.  However,  it  had 
been  all  she  could  do  to  keep  Marcia  at  home  since 
she  had  won  the  beauty  contest  in  Evansville.  Marcia 
was  too  excited  to  wait  until  tomorrow  to  tell  her 
friends  about  her  good  luck,  so  she  proceeded  to  call 
them  on  the  telephone.  They  were  all  very  pleased 
and  proud  to  have  her  as  their  friend.  Of  course, 
everyone  would  miss  her  at  school  but  perhaps  she 
would  come  back  some  day  to  visit  them  all. 

The  next  afternoon  found  Marcia  and  her  mother 
in  most  of  the  best  shops  in  town  buying  Marcia  three 
complete  new  outfits.  That  would  be  all  she  needed 
with  the  clothes  she  already  had  until  she  was  settled 
in  Hollywood,  when  she  could  buy  just  what  she  want- 
ed. 

The  majority  of  the  population  of  Evansville  went 
to  the  train  to  see  their  "lucky  star"  off  to  Hollywood 
and  success.  Their  good-byes  re-echoed  in  her  ears  as 
she  settled  herself  on  the  train.  There  were  tears  in 
her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  all  the  farewell  presents  they 
had  showered  upon  her.  She  certainly  would  miss 
them  and  especially  all  the  senior  class  activities,  at 
high  school.  Perhaps — no,  she  was  glad  she  had  come. 
Soon  she  would  be  able  to  prove  her  ability  as  an 
actress.     Just  wait  until  they  saw  her  name  in   lights. 

Hollywood  proved  to  be  a  very  exciting  place  to  live 
in  with  all  its  dazzling  lights,  night  clubs,  beautiful 
scenery,  movie  houses,  and  studios.  The  screen  tests 
and  rehearsals  were  frequently  very  tiring  to  Marcia. 
However,  she  accomplished  her  work  exceedingly  well 
— perhaps  because  she  had  the  strong  will  power  to 
succeed.  There  were  times  when  everything  seemed  to 
go  against  her  and  she  was  about  ready  to  give  up;  but 
when  she  thought  of  all  her  friends  back  home  want- 


ing to  see  her  a  success,  she  continued  her  work  with 
more  ambition  and  talent  than  ever  before. 

While  working  on  her  first  picture,  Marcia  studied 
a  greet  deal  about  the  art  of  producing  a  picture.  She 
found  herself  more  interested  in  producing  a  picture 
than  acting  in  one.  Would  she  surprise  everyone  and 
become  a  great  producer  instead  of  an  actress?  She 
didn't  know  of  any  woman  producers  there  in  Holly- 
wood, so  maybe  she  would  become  the  first  one.  Oh, 
it  seemed  too  wonderful  to  even  think  about. 

Her  first  picture  was  shown  exactly  nine  months 
after  she  had  left  home  in  Evansville.  She  was  ac- 
claimed a  wonderful  actress,  the  find  of  the  year,  by 
everyone.  She  had  become  a  star  in  one  picture. 
Would  she  continue  in  this  manner?  So  the  people 
thought,  but  not  Marcia.  She  was  going  to  be  a  pro- 
ducer if  it  took  everything  she  had. 

For  three  years  nothing  was  seen  of  Marcia  in  the 
movies.  The  people  wondered  what  had  become  of 
her.  One  day  she  went  to  the  heads  of  the  M.  G.  M. 
and  told  them  she  wished  to  produce  a  picture.  They 
looked  at  her  with  astonished  eyes.  What  did  she 
mean — a  woman  producer?  Why,  impossible!  She 
didn't  know  enough  about  it.  After  two  solid  hours' 
conference  with  these  men  Marcia  finally  convinced 
them  she  should  produce.     So  she  was  off! 

The  woman-producer  (rather  girl-producer,  she  was 
only  twenty-one)  got  her  picture  under  way.  She 
faced  many  difficult  problems  but  came  out  on  top. 
When  the  picture  finally  was  released,  it  became  a 
four-star  picture  very  soon  Marcia  had  again  astound- 
ed the  people  with  her  ability.  She  was  headlines  in 
every  newspaper  in  the  country.  Evansville  couldn't 
have  been  more  proud  of  Gnyone  than  they  were  of 
Marcia.      She  was  a  true  thoroughbred. 

NEAR  ONES  DON'T  COUNT 
Mary  Wiessner  '39 

Jack  Kingley  was  sitting  in  the  large  easy  chair  in 
the  sun-parlor,  musing,  when  he  suddenly  felt  a  queer 
pounding  in  the  vicinity  of  his  heart.  He  had  just 
seen  cute,  coy,  little  Betty  Adams  pass  by  with  the 
school's  football  hero,  Jerry  Anderson.  Jerry  was 
considered  the  luckiest  boy  in  Amsterdam  High.  He 
had  received  many  compliments  from  notable  people 
about  his  football  playing,  and  he  had  the  cutest  girl 
in  the  high  school  as  a  girl  friend.  If  only  Jack  could 
get  Betty  Adams  to  go  to  the  mid-year  prom  with 
him,  he  would  be  the  happiest  boy  in  the  country. 

Jack  left  his  easy  chair,  and  went  out  of  the  house. 
He  bumped  right  into  the  couple  just  mentioned. 

"Hello,  Jerry  and  Betty,"  said  Jack. 

"Hello,  Jack,"  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

Jack  continued  on  his  way.  He  didn't  know  where 
he  was  going — he  just  kept  walking,  thinking — 
"Should  I  get  up  courage  enough,  and  ask  Betty  to  the 
prom?  But,  that's  foolish,  Jerry  must  have  asked  her 
by  this  time.      But — maybe — !    !" 

Jerry  reached  home  and  went  right  to  the  telephone 
stand,   ran  his  finger  down  the  column  of  A's  in  the 
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telephone  directory,  and  upon  reaching  "Adams,"  re- 
cited the  number  to  the  operator.  His  hands  were 
shaking,  his  heart  pounding,  he  had  never  been  this 
nervous  before. 

"Hello  Betty?  This  is  Jack  Kingley,  I  won't  take 
up  much  of  your  time  and  don't  think  I'm  too  for- 
ward, but  would  you  go  to  the  mid-year  prom  with 
me,  Betty?  You  will?  Do  you  mean  it?  You'd  love 
to?  Oh,  Betty,  I'll  see  you  in  school  tomorrow,  and 
thanks  a  million."  Jack  could  hardly  hang  the  re- 
ceiver on  the  hook.  Was  it  true?  Betty  Adams.  Oh! 
What  a  lucky  break. 

Our  scene  changes  to  the  night  of  the  great  event. 
Jcck  is  getting  ready,  in  fact,  he  has  been  for  hours. 
This  is  the  happiest  night  of  his  life. 

He  went  out  to  the  car  and  sped  over  to  Betty's 
house.  He  jumped  from  the  car,  ran  up  the  stairs, 
and  rang  the  doorbell. 

Jack  awoke  with  the  Kingley  doorbell  ringing,  and 
a  masculine  voice  saying,  "Here's  your  mail." 

"Oh!"  said  the  victim  in  a  mournful  tone,  "I  might 
have  known  it  was  a  dream — it  was  too  good  to  be 
true." 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  SONJA  HENIE 
Natalie  Pierce  '41 
Gliding  o'er  the  ice  is  a  figure  so  fair 
With  smiling  blue  eyes  and  bright  golden  hair, 
She  twists  and  she  twirls  and  she  spins  all  around, 
The  most  graceful  skater  that's  ever  been  found. 
She  dances  and  pivots  and  speeds  up  and  down, 
And  truly  deserves  the  world's  skating  crown. 

WINTER 
Fleurette  Demers  '39 

Scarfs,  mittens,  and  woolen  socks  are  coming  out. 
With  the  dropping  of  the  mercury,  students  at  Mary 
E.  Wells  High  School  have  been  seen  coming  to  class 
with   red  noses  and  frost-nipped  toes. 

It  seems  that  they  came  unprepared  one  morning, 
but  do  you  think  they  got  fooled  again?  No  sir!  The 
next  morning  the  temperature  slid  down  to  approxi- 
mately 19  degrees.  Aha!  but  this  time  the  students 
came  to  school  with  their  red  flannels  on,  wooly  scarfs, 
mittens,  and  an  extra  pair  of  socks.  Old  Jack  Frost 
wasn't  smart  enough  for  them.  Later  on,  Old  Sol  de- 
cided to  have  some  fun.  By  noontime,  when  the 
students  got  out  of  school,  the  temperature  had  climb- 
ed to  about  50  degrees.  Dew  drops  came  pouring 
down  many  a  hot  face,  and  rolled  away  on  steamed- 
up  backs.  Scarfs  came  off,  mittens  were  stuffed  in 
pockets,  and  socks  were  peeled  off.  Alas!  Mother  Na- 
ture had  taken  a  hand  and  the  students  had  been 
fooled  again. 

I  resolve  to  reset  the  clock  in  Miss  Fitzgerald's  room 
that  has  been  15  minutes  slow  for  months.  Besides, 
I  hate  being  late  for  school! — Gibby  Favor 

PEN  NAME 
Elsie  Benoit  '39 

Janet  Johnson  looked  out  on  the  snow  laden  fir 
trees  beside  her  window.  Angry  tears  of  disappoint- 
ment welled  up  in  her  eyes.  Why  did  such  things  al- 
ways happen  to  her! 

At  twenty-one  Janet  looked  almost  like  a  child  with 
her  large  brown  eyes  and  curly  hair.  She  had  been 
teaching  in  the  little  country  schoolhouse  here  in 
Chesterville  for  two  years. 

Once  Janet  had  dreamed  of  teaching  in  the  large 
new  Municipal  Senior  High  School  at  the  largest  city 
in  her  state,  Arlington.  She  had  gone  through  the 
State  Teacher's  Normal  School  with  the  hopes  of  ma- 
joring in  English  when  she  would  enter  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 


But  her  father  died  and   with    him  went  the  small 

amount  of  money  he  had.     Ended  were  Janet's  dreams 

of  taking  a  course  at  the  State  University.     So  instead 

■she  took  a   position    teaching     in    the     little    country 

township  of  Chesterville,  to  help  support  her  mother. 

Life  had  gone  on  monotonously  until  last  summer 
when  she  read  of  a  scholarship  award  to  be  given  as 
a  first  prize  to  any  young  woman  who  wrote  the  best 
essay  on  "The  Ideal  American  Woman."  The  scholar- 
ship to  the  State  University  would  be  given,  within 
six  months,  two  months  after  the  closing  of  the 
contest. 

Janet  worked  hard  on  her  essay,  it  was  about  Jane 
Adams.  The  time  passed  quickly  and  now  a  dis- 
carded newspaper  lay  beside  her  chair  in  her  little  rose 
colored  room.  On  the  sheet  that  was  facing  upward 
was  written  "The  prizes  were  today  announced  for 
the  'Ideal  American  Woman'  contest.  The  first  prize 
of  a  State  University  scholarship  goes  to  Miss  Anna- 
belle  Newton."  And  so  on  down  through  the  follow- 
ing list  of  names  Janet  went.  But  nowhere  could  she 
find  her  name.  Thus  she  sat  with  tears  on  the  cheeks 
when  a  soft  tap  on  her  door  followed  by  her  mother's, 
"Janet  dear",  caused  her  to  quickly  brush  away  her 
tears. 

When  Janet  opened  her  door,  her  mother  stood 
there  with  a  telegram  in  her  hand.  "It's  for  you,  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Johnson.  Janet  quickly  opened  it  and  read 
the  message — "Dear  Miss  Johnson,  We  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  prize  winning  essay  'Jane 
Adams'  stop  will  be  out  in  a  day  or  so  to  consult  you 
concerning  your  scholarship  stop.  Yours  truly,  J.  C.  C. 
White,  Mgr.  Hendricks  Foods  Inc." 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Johnson. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  replied  Janet. 

"Can't  believe  what?"  asked  Mrs.  Johnson. 

"Here,  read  it,  mummy,"  answered  Janet,  as  she 
handed  the  telegram  to  her  mother.  When  Mrs.  John- 
son read  it  through  she  said,  "Why  that's  wonderful 
baby,  but  why  can't  you  believe  it?" 

"Because  the  paper  gave  the  winner  as  Miss  Anna- 
belle  Newton,"  retorted  Janet. 

Mrs.  Johnson  smiled  and  said,  "Well,  I  didn't  know 
my  daughter  was  so  forgetful.  Why,  Janet  don't  you 
remember  thot  you  were  asked  to  use  a  pen  name  and 
that  you  took  my  maiden  name  of  Annabelle  Newton?" 

"Oh!"  was  all  that  Janet  could  manage  to  say,  "I 
won." 

WINTER 
Phyllis  Morse  '41 
The  earth  a  blanket  of  fluffy  white, 

Was  kissed  by  the  falling  snow  last  night. 
None  so  lovely  as  to  see, 

The  snowy  boughs  on  every  tree. 
Nature's  in  her  very  best, 

When  winter  comes  to  be  her  guest. 

I  resolve  not  to  start  any  more  fads  like  "Hello, 
Jack,"  "How  are  you.  Jack"  for  at  least  six  months. 
— Frannie  Bousquet 

MY  EDUCATION  IN  MUSIC 
Eva  Salviuolo  '39 

When  a  child,  I  had  always  thought  that  taking 
piano  lessons  would  be  a  bed  of  roses,  but  when  I 
started,  I  soon  changed  my  mind.  While  walking  to 
my  teacher's  house,  I  was  in  gay  spirits  and  very  hap- 
py. I  pictured  myself  as  a  great  pianist  thrilling  the 
world  as  I  played  the  most  beautiful  pieces  ever  com- 
posed. But  after  my  lesson,  I  was  disgusted.  I  had 
to  learn  the  scale  and  had  to  count  aloud. 

I  went  home  and  during  the  week  I  practiced  hours 
and  hours  before  I   had  finally  memorized  my  lesson. 
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After  that  came  more  scales  and,  it  seemed,  hundreds 
of  chords.  I  had  to  practice  these  while  my  heart  was 
yearning  to  play  sonatas  and  concertos.  I  used  to 
bang  on  the  piano  and  make  believe  I  was  Paderewski 
or  some  other  famous  musician,  but  when  Mother 
heard  the  racket,  she'd  come  running  in  with  the  ruler 
and  while  she  kept  time  with  it,  I  had  to  play  over 
and  over  again,  until  my  stint  was  perfect. 

Many  days  when  it  was  snowing,  I  had  to  stay  in 
while  all  the  other  children  were  sliding  and  snow- 
balling. How  I  hated  the  word  "practice."  Several 
times  I  had  my  cousin  practice  for  me,  but  Mother 
found  out  and,  on  arriving  home,  I  was  given  o  great 
reward. 

I  hated  recitals  and  always  protested  when  I  had  to 
be  in  one.  As  I  had  to  memorize  my  piece,  I  had  to 
stay  in  longer.  At  my  first  recital  I  was  so  stage- 
struck  that  1  forgot  my  piece  and  ran  crying  from  the 
stage.  It  was  two  years  before  I  was  in  another.  I 
am  thankful  for  these  recitals  because  they  helped  to 
overcome  my  shyness. 

While  taking  lessons  I  have  had  to  look  up  famous 
composers  and  musicians.  Many  of  them  have  very 
interesting  biographies  and  I  enjoyed  reading  them. 
When  I  see  pictures  of  different  musicians,  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  some  that  I  know  about.  They  have 
helped  to  add  more  to  my  knowledge. 


WHITE  MOUSTACHES 
Phyllis  Whiteoak   '39 

I  have  always  had  a  rather  sentimental  feeling  for 
white  moustaches.  Why,  exactly,  I  cannot  say  be- 
cause I  do  not  know.  Possibly  because  my  grand- 
father was  the  kindest,  gentlest,  nicest,  handsomest 
man  I  have  ever  known,  and  he  wore  the  most  dis- 
tinctive white  moustaches   I   have  ever  seen. 

I  can  distinctly  remember  kissing  my  grandfather 
and  my  uncle  good-night  when  in  my  infancy.  My 
uncle's  moustache  was  a  bristly,  brown  one  and  it 
made  me  most  uncomfortable  when  I  kissed  him,  but 
my  grandfather's  was  always  silk-soft  and  usually 
smelled  nice.  More  than  this,  believe  it  or  not,  it  did 
not  tickle  me. 

And  then  my  love  for  white  moustaches  might  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  first  Santa  Claus  I  ever 
saw  wore  one.  As  I  looked  at  old  Nick's  jolly  face 
peeping  around  the  corner  of  the  fireplace  at  the 
Christmas  tree,  1  saw  only  his  round,  red  cheeks,  white 
hair  escaping  from  his  red  cap,  a  large,  pink  nose,  and 
a  rippling  chin  with  shining  teeth  under  a  bushy  roof- 
ed white  moustache.  I  did  not  see  a  beard  because 
by  a  sad,  sad  accident  it  had  been  caught  and  torn 
beyond  repair,  in  the  washing  machine  that  morning. 

My  first  day  in  school  is  also  stamped  with  the 
impression  of  a  white  moustache.  After  each  tremb- 
ling baby  had  returned  from  the  blackboard,  each 
turned  to  look  at  his  masterpiece,  which  he  had  been 
told  to  draw.  I  have  never  been  gifted  with  an  artist's 
touch  and  therefore  my  kitty  looked  like  little  more 
than  an  uneven  circle.  Because  the  puzzled  teacher 
asked  me  to  explain  my  picture,  I  proceeded  to  drench 
my  new  starched  dress  with  salty  tears.  Then  a  kind- 
ly hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder  and,  as  I  looked  up 
into  a  pair  of  sympathetic  blue  eyes  of  a  very  tall 
gentleman  who  was  then  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
I  spied  a  very  comforting  white  moustache.  This  re- 
assured me,  and  from  that  day  I  have  never  cried  in 
public  again. 

One  of  the  first  times  I  went  to  the  theatre,  a  very 
near-sighted  lady  took  me  and  insisted  that  we  sit  in 
the  front  row.  I  didn't  mind  much,  but  it  pricked  my 
vanity  when  she  ceased  to  listen  to  my  babblings  and 
became  interested  in  the  stage  show.      Consequently, 


I  began  to  examine  the  orchestra  pit  and,  leaning  a 
trifle  too  far  over  the  brass  railing  which  separated  the 
audience  from  the  orchestra,  I  lost  my  balance  and 
literally  fell  overboard.  Then  I  felt  for  all  the  world 
as  though  I  were  playing  hide-and-go-seek  when  a 
Roman  head,  decorated  by  a  halo  of  white  hair  and  a 
blessed  white  moustache,  appeared  around  the  curve 
of  his  trombone.  And  then  suddenly  I  imagined  my- 
self Tiny  Tim  as  a  huge  hand  easily  picked  me  up  and 
lifted  me  over  the  brass  railing  into  the  arms  of  my 
surprised  chaperon. 

I  like  white  moustaches. 

I  resolve  to  replace  those  tattered  excuses  passing 
os  dictionaries  that  now  repose  on  many  a  teacher's 
desk.  I  can't  stand  using  them  constantly. — Bobby 
La  liber  te 

PO'TRY 

Madelyne  Fitts  '41 
It's  po'try  we  be'n  laming  in 

mah  class  at  school, 
It's  lots  more  fun  dan  shootin 

dice  or  eben  playin'  pool, 

I  likes  da  one's  dat  tells  about  da 

lobely  tings  in   life, 
Not  da  one's  dat  tells  about  jus' 

misery  in  strife, 

Dose  might  be  orright  for  some 

peoples  in  dis  worl' 
But  I  likes  da  lobely  tings  because 

I  is  a  girl. 

FACES 
Catherine  Chace  '39 

Not  a  Hollywood  beauty  nor  a  sophisticated  young 
lady, — not  dainty  nor  sloe  eyed — not  any  race,  sort, 
or  type  of  face — but  the  curious  changeable  faces  to 
be  discovered  by  a  discerning  eye  in  nature  that  have 
an  odd  way  of  peering  out  of  the  most  improbable 
places — are  the  sorts  of  faces  which  interest  me.  Any 
cloud  floating  lazily  along  has  bumps  and  humps  on 
its  outline  which  can  easily  be  made  into  faces,  a  big 
bump  for  a  chin,  a  smaller  one  for  a  nose — but  before 
one  for  the  forehead  is  found  the  cloud  has  usually 
changed  its  shape  and  we  must  begin  all  over  again. 

Some  years  ago  my  father  and  I  were  out  fishing 
just  about  sunset.  We  were  admiring  the  beautiful 
pinks,  yellows,  and  violets  of  the  clouds,  when  one  di- 
rectly overhead  held  our  attention.  The  profile  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  correct  in  every  detail,  caught  our 
eye.  Astonished,  we  watched  it  for  a  long  while,  near- 
ly a  minute,  then  we  bent  to  our  poles.  When  we 
looked  up  again,  just  the  ordinary  fluffy  clouds  were 
sailing  by. 

Another  place  for  finding  faces,  an  occupation 
which  I  think  is  the  most  enjoyable  and  interesting  of 
all  for  a  lazy  day,  is  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  a  camp. 
The  knots  in  the  wood  make  perfect  eyes  and  noses, 
and  the  grain  in  the  wood  serves  very  well  for  hair. 
This  saucy  little  person  decorates  the  ceiling  of  my 
room  at  camp.  Two  knots  for  impish  brown  eyes,  a 
smaller  one  for  a  pert  nose,  an  indefinite  mouth  made 
up  of  iines  near  it,  very  changeable,  happy  or  pouting, 
according  to  my  mood,  and  the  most  beautiful  rain 
discoloration  for  hair. 

Of  wall  paper,  flowered  carpets,  frosted  window 
panes,  and  the  innumerable  other  sources  for  finding 
faces — a  distinctly  superior  source, — one  requiring 
leisure  time,  careful  study,  and  above  all  a  lively 
imagination — is  trees.  Trees  are  just  chuck  full  of 
figures.      The  trouble  is  the    moment  a    stiff    breeze 
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comes  along  my  figures  are  spoiled;  again  if  I  lose 
sight  of  the  faces  even  for  a  second  it  is  impossible  to 
make  them  again.  To  derive  the  most  pleasure  from 
this  study,  the  smallest  breath  of  wind  must  be  stir- 
ring to  make  the  little  people  of  the  trees  seem  to  be 
talking  together.  The  easiest  figures  to  imagine  in 
trees  are  old  witches  with  pointed hatsand sharp  noses. 
But  all  the  figures  don't  have  to  be  sharp  and  angular, 
it's  nearly  as  easy  to  make  normal  profiles. 

Up  there  in  that  leafy  bower  I  can  fashion  an  out- 
door court.  Right  in  the  center  is  the  king;  all  around 
him  are  gathered  his  knights  and  their  ladies.  That 
handsome  couple  might  be  Gareth  and  Lynette;  those 
two  stalwart  knights  in  the  opposite  corner,  Lancelot 
and  Galahad.  A  soft  breeze  is  blowing  and  they  are 
all  gossiping  among  themselves — then  a  gust  of  wind 
— there  goes  my  court  and  knights;  just  a  cluster  of 
leaves  is  left  and  my  day-dreaming  is  finished. 


I  resolve  to  straighten  a  few  of  the  lop-sided  pic- 
tures hanging  on  the  school  wall. — Mr.  Lavallee  (our 
janitor) 

ON    HAVING  ONE'S   PHOTOGRAPH   TAKEN 
Fleurette  Demers  '39 

Having  one's  photograph  taken  is  no  easy  task  for 
people  I  know.  Truly  a  picture  is  a  lovely  gift  for 
some  person  dear  to  your  heart,  but  oh,  the  agony  of 
it  oil.  There  are,  in  my  opinion,  three  important 
points  of  worry  connected  with  this  subject.  First  of 
all,  the  victim  must  look  her  best.  This  includes  what 
to  wear  and  how  to  wear  it.  In  the  second  place,  how 
are  you  going  to  look  when  you  face  the  camera? 
Shall  you  look  sweet  and  demure  or  will  you  squint  at 
the  birdie?  Oh,  what  torture!  Last  but  not  least, 
what  is  the  finished  picture  going  to  look  like?  This 
I  won't  discuss,  for  it  may  bring  back  horrible  memor- 
ies to  the  reader. 

There  was  one  time  in  his  youth,  when  grandfather 
had  his  picture  taken.  He  had  been  courting  grand- 
mother for  a  year  and  naturally  the  poor  soul  felt 
that  Mary  should  have  a  souvenir  of  him.  He  donned 
his  best  clothes  and  marched  straight  down  the  street 
to  the  photographer's.  The  latter  was  a  small  elderly 
man  with  spectacles  on  the  end  of  his  nose  and  he 
squinted  at  everyone  he  saw. 

Having  been  put  in  position  with  the  camera, 
grandfather  was  made  to  hold  his  derby  on  his  arm 
with  one  hand  and  to  put  the  other  behind  his  back. 
With  a  final  pull  at  his  mustache  he  was  ready  to  be 

shot,  the  photographer  wasn't .  It  took  practically 

an  hour  before  the  camera  was  set  in  range  and  the 
lens  adjusted.  Then  a  clamp  was  snapped  to  the 
back  of  grandfather's  head  which  prevented  him  from 
turning  around.  Finally  by  the  time  the  photo- 
grapher was  ready,  grandfather  was  weary  of  stand- 
ing and  his  knees  began  to  buckle  under  him.  His 
eyelids  drooped  and  so  did  his  mustache.  The  picture 
was  taken  and  grandfather  went  home  to  bed. 

A  week  later  the  proofs  were  sent  to  him  and  the 
poor  soul  was  mortified,  but  the  photographer  assured 
him  that  all  mistakes  would  be  touched  up.  So  grand- 
father had  a  dozen  portraits  finished  and  without 
looking  at  them  sent  one  to  grandmother.  What  en- 
sued was  never  disclosed.  Yet  for  years  grandfather 
stood  on  the  piano  in  Mary's  parlor  with  his  knees 
about  ready  to  give  way,  his  eyelids  drooping,  and  his 
mustache  like  putty. 

There  is  an  example  of  the  fruitless  efforts  of  a 
well  meaning  person  in  trying  to  have  his  picture  tak- 
en so  that  his  sweetheart  may  be  pleased.  Oh,  the 
agony  of  it  all  and  the  torture  which  must  be  experi- 
enced in  order  to  have  one's  photograph  taken. 


CATS  AND  MICE  AND  SUCH 
A  Column  by  Ruth  Toucey  '38 

EDWARDS   STREET 

Personality!  Atmosphere!  Edwards  Street  drips  with 
both.  It  is  found  in  every  nook  and  cranny,  drifting 
about  like  bits  of  transparent  fog. 

On  one  porch,  basking  sleepily  in  the  sun  like  a 
Queen  Elizabeth,  is  a  beautiful  black  and  white  cat. 
Her  gleaming  fur  catches  reddish  blue  lights  as  she 
capers  lithely  down  to  greet  her  mistress,  and  then 
rolls  enticingly  over  to  emphasize  her  enthusiasm.  Of 
course  she  possesses  no  famous  family  tree;  but,  being 
my  cat,  she  is  positively  beautiful. 

Several  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  cir- 
culate about  also, — a  canine,  furry  puffball  (sup- 
posedly some  type  of  the  pomeranian,  but  more  like 
a  fuzzy  pumpkin  with  four  propellers),  a  lumbering, 
noisy  pooch  called  Sport,  several  pretty  tomcats  with 
scratched  noses  and  ears,  and  about  six  roosters  with 
over-developed  larynges  that  gurgle  joyfully  each 
morning  with  the  sunrise. 

Automobiles,  with  nervous  drivers  attempting  the 
dreaded  "stop  end  start  on  a  hill"  test,  stutter 
agitatedly  up  the  hill  with  many  a  protesting  hiccough 
and  groan. 

Pleasantly  romping  children  traipse  up  and  down 
the  banking,  causing  minor  landslides  to  swallow  the 
sidewclk,  and  thoroughly  disheartening  the  valiant  ef- 
forts of  the  sprouting  grass. 

The  atmosphere  increases  as  the  daylight  decreases 
until  the  street  becomes  as  dark  and  eerie  as  Mac- 
beth's  castle.  From  very  few  houses  do  flickering 
beams  of  light  dart  out  to  swim  about  in  the  darkness 
like  gumdrops  of  phosphorous  in  the  ocean  at  night. 
However,  as  many  as  four  or  five  houses  sometimes 
emit  a  radiance  which  quickly  transforms  Scooge's 
workhouse  into  a  happy,  normal  street. 

Nevertheless,  whether  a  murky  inkyness  or  a  gay 
brightness,  a  noisy  hubbub  or  a  dozing  silence,  a  Paris 
during  the  French  Revolution  or  an  Egdon  Heath,  it 
still  is  the  best  street  in  town.  It  has  personality — at- 
mosphere ! 


I    resolve   not   to  frighten    poor  unsuspecting  fresh- 
men.— Miss  Fitzgerald 


IT  HAPPENED  AT  CHRISTMAS 

The  Christmas  tree  twinkled  merrily  in  the  corner 
where  it  stood  proudly  exhibiting  its  gay  ornaments, 
laughing  lights,  and  glittering  silver  tinsel. 

Beaming  lights  on  its  limbs  sent  out  sparkling  darts 
of  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue  colors  that  skied  lightly 
through  the  air,  plunked  into  the  wall  and  disappeared, 
while  a  queenly  white  star  on  top  lorded  over  her  color- 
ful  charges   below. 

Tinted  spheres  of  ornaments,  swaying  gracefully, 
were  gayly  costumed  acrobats  draped  agilely  on  a  pre- 
carious trapeze.  Lustrous  strips  of  tinsel,  like  slender, 
silver-clad-vamps,  winked  slyly  at  the  solemn, 
methodical  clock. 

Quietly  a  cautious  cat  sauntered  in,  and  with  a  non- 
chalant sniff,  playfully  patted  a  dangling  globe  of 
rose.  A  mightier  heave  of  this  frolicsome  paw  sent 
the  fragile  decoration  careening  across  the  floor  where 
it  tinkled  into  ragged  pieces. 

The  tree,  a  great  splotch  of  gleaming  oil  on  dark 
water,  sulked  momentarily  at  this  rude  destruction, 
but  soon  brightened  as  again  the  cat  mused  dreamily, 
the  lights  darted  slivers  of  color,  the  ornaments  sway- 
ed, and  the  shivering  tinsel  flirted. 
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PECK'S   HEAD 
Where  is  Peck's  head?     That  is  the  question  bust- 
ling about  from  tongue-tip  to  tongue-tip.      It  simply 
must  be  found.     Where  can  it  be? 

By  the  way,  what  is  Peck's  head?  Possibly  it  signi- 
fied Peck's  Bad  Boy,  or  Peck's  Head  Lighthouse.  It 
might  even  refer  to  the  Dicken's  character  Pecksniff, 
or  the  steamship  Richard  Peck.  Could  it,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  mean  that  illustrious, 
never-to-be-forgotten  "the  boy  stood  on  the  burning 
deck,  eating  peanuts  by  the  peck"  as  a  possibility  or 
he  ate  "a  peck  of  pickled  peppers"?  Things  are  pro-  • 
gressing  from  fair  to  worse  when  one  even  considers, 
"Chickens  eat  grain  by  a  peck."  (A  pun,  it  is  said,  is 
the  lowest  form  of  wit!) 

But  no,  how  stupid  of  them.  There  is  Peck's  head 
wriggling  about  on  the  very  tip-top  of  that  flag  pole. 
For  Peck  is  but  the  mascot  dummy,  at  present  some- 
what dismembered,  of  the  Barton  football  team — a 
mere  second  Charlie  McCarthy. 

AN  ASSIGNMENT 

"Who  covered  Hamilton?"  thundered  the  irate 
trainer,  Bob  Jones.  "Who  covered  him  like  that,  I 
said?" 

Hamilton,  up  to  a  few  hours  ago,  had  been  the  most 
beautiful  creature  who  ever  shook  a  kink  out  of  a 
cramped  muscle.  His  long,  silky  white  hair  and  great 
luminous  eyes,  not  to  mention  his  superior  I.  Q.,  had 
been  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  proud  trainer,  Robert  T. 
Jones  of  the  Bronxville  Zoo.  For  Hamilton  had  been 
the  cleverest,  but  the  tiniest,  white  mouse  in  the  men- 
agerie. 

Now,  dear  little  Hamilton  had  passed  away  to  join 
the  rest  of  his  family  in  mouse  paradise.  Someone  ac- 
cidentally left  a  cracker  box  on  top  of  him,  and  poor, 
petite  Hamilton  gently  asphyxiated. 

Among  Hamilton's  repertoire  of  tricks  was  the  rapid 
turning  of  a  double  somersault,  the  chasing  of  his 
gently  waving  tail,  hanging  his  exquisitely  molded  body 
by  his  teeth,  and,  with  a  few  hours  leisure,  the  chew- 
ing of  the  evening  paper  into  shreds. 

Hamilton,  so  named  because  of  his  early  interfer- 
ence in  the  mouse  government,  had  easily  fitted  into 
a  thimble  when  he  was  two  weeks  old.  After  being 
found  in  the  deep  recesses  of  an  African  jungle,  he 
was  immigrated  to  the  United  States. 

But  now  Hamilton,  at  the  ripe  age  of  four  years, 
reposes  silently  in  the  cold  ground  in  the  Flander's 
Field  for  white  mice. 

HEADS 

In  the  office  of  one  of  the  newspapers  of  this  city, 
the  editor  got  into  a  little  difficulty  with  his  three  new 
reporters.      It  seems  that  they  didn't  understand  him. 

"Three  heads  are  missing,"  bellowed  the  pop-eyed 
editor.  "What's  the  matter,  can't  you  even  measure 
the  cut?" 

The  stupified  cub-reporters  gazed  at  him  dumb- 
founded, their  faces  as  blank  as  the  wall  in  back  of 
them.     What  was  he  talking  about? 

"Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for?"  snapped  the  ex- 
asperated chief.  "Find  them.  Do  I  have  to  do  it  for 
you?    Get  going  before  I  lose  my  temper." 

The  cubs,  shaking  in  their  shoes,  got.  After  a  de- 
termined huddle  to  decide  on  an  effective  campaign, 
the  beginners  scurried  to  the  library. 

There,  after  rippling  through  several  dictionaries, 
the  intelligent  leader  received  a  brainstorm.  As  soon 
as  he  had  whispered  joyously  into  the  ears  of  his  fel- 
low-sufferers, he  tripped  lightly  down  the  street,  his 
troubles  ended. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  cubs,  beaming  like  well- 
fed  kittens,  confronted  the  unhappy  hawk  of  the  pa- 
per, and  triumphantly  presented  him  with — three 
heads  of  lettuce.     The  editor  promptly  collapsed. 


MELODRAMA   IN  THE  JONES  FAMILY 
The    glittering    snow   drifted   aimlessly   against    the 
meager  front   door  of  the  Jones'  home,  while  the   icy 
winds   laughingly    bit    through    the  cracks  of  the   tiny 
homestead. 

Outside  the  coldness  of  freezing  snow  and  bitter 
winds  crept  menacingly  along;  inside  a  sullen  dreari- 
ness, livened  by  a  minute  fire,  snaked  grouchily  about. 
For  today  the  Jones  family  must  either  pay  the 
mortgage  or  go  out  into  the  cold,  cruel  world. 

The  Jones  family  consisted  of  three  members: 
mousy  Mama  Jones,  lordly  Papa  Jones,  and  a  beau- 
tiful ethereal  blond  daughter,  Maybird  Jones.  This 
group,  living  as  most  cotton  tail  rabbits  do  (being  cot- 
ton tails  themselves)  dwelled  in  a  non-pretentious 
room  dug  a  few  feet  into  the  brown  earth. 

This  home  of  theirs,  which  for  several  years  had  so 
warmly  sheltered  them  was  today  to  be  forfeited  to 
that  villain,  Jilton  Smith,  the  blackest  of  black  sheep 
on  the  Smith  ancestral  tree. 

"If  only  you  would  marry  Jilton,"  argued  Papa 
Jones  to  Maybird,  "we  might  save  our  home  without 
losing  anything  of  great  importance,  only  you." 

Papa,  having  desired  Maybird  to  be  a  manly  youth, 
had  never  cherished  any  particular  love  for  her.  In 
fact,  he  thought  as  he  often  told  Mama  that  since  the 
price  of  foods  was  so  high,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  cut 
down  on  the  carrot  and  parsley  bill. 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
villain,  Jilton  Smith,  and  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  a 
leering  smudge  of  shapelessness  outlined  against  the 
crystalline  snow. 

"Aha,  my  pretty  fur  piece,  and  why  won't  you  marry 
me?  Am  I  not  rich?  Am  I  not  talented?  Am  I  not 
very  handsome?"  gurgled  the  villain,  unconsciously 
smoothing  his  sleek  well-cared  for  ears  with  a  conceit- 
ed paw. 

Answered  Maybird  haughtily  perking  up  a  disdain- 
ful nose,  "No,  no,  a  thousand  times  no — I'd  rather 
die  than  marry  you,  you  flea  bitten  book  worm!" 

This  aroused  Papa's  fur.y.  He  bellowed  in  an  ex- 
plosive squeak,  "Go,  you  ungrateful  wretch,  go,  and 
never  dare  to  nibble  my  carrots  again!" 

Meanwhile  the  villain  smirked  gleefully  in  the 
corner,  twisting  his  slickly  shining  mustache  of 
whiskers  into  a  treacherous  rope,  as  he  watched  the 
tears  drizzle  dolefully  down  Maybird's  downy  face 
while  she  prepared  to  set  out  in  the  chilling  world. 

Ah,  but  who  should  burst  in  at  this  momentous  in- 
Stcnt  but  our  traditional  hero,  this  time  in  the  form 
of  Brer  Rabbit. 

Brer  Rabbit,  the  most  handsome  speciman  of  the 
perfect  masculjne  cotton  tail  in  Molassesville,  storm- 
ed glaringly  at  the  villain  after  handing  him  the  need- 
ed money,  "Here  is  your  money,  you  scoundrel,  now 
get  out,  you  good  for  nothing   rodent,  and  stay  out." 

Jilton  Smith,  his  suave  composure  so  shaken  that 
his  mustache  shredded  into  individual  quaking  hairs, 
got,  while  Brer  Lancelot  Rabbit  swept  his  Guinevere 
awoy  into  the  rosy  horizon  to  live  happily  ever  after. 


I  resolve  not  to  disturb  Miss  Fitzgerald's  Journalism 
Class  during  the  third  period. — John  Wolas 


MUSIC 
Phyllis  Morse  '41 
Music  is  like  a  bird  on  wing, 

A  bird  with  a  beautiful  song  to  sing. 
It  soars  through  the  heavens  above, 

Bringing  tales  of  joy  and  tales  of  love. 
And  then  to  earth  it  comes  to  all, 
The  greatest  gift  to  large  or  small. 
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Act 

The  Play 
Within  The  Play 


DRAMA  DEFINITIONS 
Julie  Chace  '38 
TRAGEDIES Being  called  into  the  office. 

Upsetting   ink  in  classrooms. 
Falling  on  the  stairs. 
Being  late  for  classes. 
Losing  ones'  books. 


COMEDIES 


MELODRAMAS 


FANTASIES 


-Tripping  over  someone's  feet. 
Teachers'   seldom   mistakes. 
Bumping  into  traffic  officers. 
The    self-starting     (?)     victrola 
in  Room  224. 

-Skipping  classes  or  school 
Passing  notes  in  the  classroom. 
Not  doing  one's  homework. 
Changing  study  rooms. 
Eating  in  Room  126. 

-Acting  in  school  plays. 
Being  excused  from  classes. 
Missing       tests       through       the 
"goodwill"     of     assembly     pro- 
grams. 

Having  senior  pictures. 
Winning  a  school  prize. 


FAVORITE  MOVIES  OF  WELLS  HIGH 

"Dead  End"  has  been  chosen  as  the  favorite  movie 
of  1  937  by  the  Wells  High  School.  "Dead  End"  gripped 
one  with  its  stark  realistic  drama.  The  picture  took 
place  in  a  dead  end  street  in  the  slums  of  New  York 
and  the  audience  was  enthralled  by  the  superb  acting 
of  the  characters. 

A  rousing  football  story  "Navy  Blue  and  Gold"  was 
second  in  the  group's  favor. 

"Lost  Horizon",  the  story  of  a  man's  finding  Utopia, 
came  in  third.  The  fine  acting  of  Ronald  Coleman, 
Jane  Wyatt,  and  Margo  was  very  impressive.  Al- 
though the  story  was  highly  fantastic,  it  was  pleasing 
and  held  one's  interest  throughout  the  picture. 

"Thin  Ice"  seemed  to  stand  in  fourth  place.  It 
was  an  interesting  picture  which  took  place  in  the 
Swiss  Alps.  The  plot  was  fitted  around  Sonja  Henie's 
skating  ability.  The  element  of  suspense  was  upheld 
continually,  especially  when  Tyrone  Power  imitated  the 
foreign  prince. 

Of  the  five  most  popular  movies  of  1937  "Stella 
Dallas"  appeared  to  be  the  least  popular.  Through 
many  misunderstandings,  Stella  Dallas'  home  was 
broken  up.  Then  came  the  heroic  story  of  a  mother's 
self-sacrificing  separation  from  her  daughter.  The 
acting  could  not  be  surpassed. 

PERSONALITIES  OF  THE  OPERETTA 
We  are  nearing  the  time  for  our  annual  Wells  High 
School   Glee  Club     Operetta.      We     believe    that    we 


really  have  something  good  in  store  for  you-.  Of  course 
I  would  say  that  anyway,  being  a  member  of  the  club 
•  and  the  cast  also.  But  we  really  are  going  to  put  on 
something  entirely  different  this  year  from  what  we 
have  in  the  past.  And  if  you  don't  think  that  it's  good! 
!  .!  Well,  the  only  thing  that  I  have  to  say,  is  that 
you'd  better  save  up  fifty  cents  for  a  ticket. 

The  name  of  the  operetta  this  year  is  THE  COUNT 
AND  THE  CO-ED,  and  it  centers  entirely  upon  life  at 
Marden  College,  a  college  in  the  Middlewest.  You'll 
see  a  lot  of  excitement,  get  a  lot  of  thrills,  and  plenty 
of  laughs,  and  hear  some  of  the  best  singers  this  side 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Let  me  review  the  cast  of  prin- 
cipals for  you,  and  then  see  if  I'm  not  telling  the  truth. 
Let  us  start  out  with  the  girls  of  the  cast. 
This  year  the  people  of  Southbridge  will  get  a  thrill 
when  they  hear  the  bird-like  voice  of  Miss  Lucille  Du- 
breuil  who  portrays  the  part  of  Miss  "Birdie"  Boggs, 
a  sweet,  simple,  freshman.  It  is  Miss  Dubreuil's  first 
year  as  a  principal  in  an  operetta.  She  has  already 
starred  in  the  past  amateur  show  and  received  several 
encores.  Who  knows!  The  future  may  see  her  as  a 
Metropolitan  Prima  Donna! 

Another  girl  of  Marden  College!  Miss  Amy  Arn- 
old, a  bright  and  efficient  Junior.  Miss  Louise  Bou- 
vier  has  proved  to  Miss  Hebert  that  she  can  do  great 
justice  to  this  part.  Louise's  cheerful  disposition, 
laughing  black  eyes,  and  sweet  smile,  have  won  many 
friends  for  her  in  the  year  and  a  half  that  she  has  been 
in  the  school  with  us.  She  starred  as  a  principal  in 
lest  year's  operetta,  besides  singing  in  many  other 
presentations  about  town. 

Virginia  Gagnon  is  a  little  lady  who  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  any  of  us.  She  has  taken  leading  parts 
in  operettas  since  she  was  a  freshman.  This  year  she 
plays  the  leading  female  part,  as  Miss- Dolly  McSpad- 
den,  the  charming  daughter  of  the  Marden  College 
President.  Virginia,  we  all  know,  has  a  charming 
voice.  She  has  sung  in  many  musical  productions  in 
town,  and  we  know  that  with  her  talent,  she  is  bound 
to  succeed. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  all  the  bustle  is  about  in 
the  first  act  among  the  girls  of  Marden  College,  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  caused  by  Miss  Agatha  Lock- 
step,  the  house  mother  at  the  girls'  dormitory.  And 
who  takes  this  part,  you  say.  Why  none  other  than 
Miss  Betty  Merrill!  No  one  could  do  better  justice  to 
the  part.  Betty  is  a  senior,  and  has  been  the  hit  in 
many  plays,  mainly  the  Senior  Class  Play,  "GROWING 
PAINS"  which  was  recently  presented.  Betty  is  known 
for  her  fine  portrayal  of  character  roles  in  many  plays. 
She  will  furnish  many  a  laugh,  and  also  will  give  the 
folks  something  to  talk  about  when  they  hear  her 
melodious  voice  sing  a  song  about  Elegance  and 
Propriety. 

Another  newcomer  to  the  cast  of  principals!  Miss 
Harriet  Robinson,  who  ploys  the  part  of  Mrs.  Cicero 
McSpadden,  the  wife  of  the  College  President.  Har- 
riet is  a  senior,  and  is  well  known  in  her  class.     She 
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has  found  many  friends,  because  of  her  pleasant  smile 
and  cheerful  disposition.  Who  knows  but  what 
someday  she  will  be  the  wife  of  a  real  college  presi- 
dent. Whatever  Harriet  undertakes  we  know  that  she 
will  succeed. 

And  now  let  us  not  forget,  to  mention  the  Belle  of 
the  Marden  College  Campus,  Miss  Marjorie  Black- 
wood portrayed  by  Miss  Eleanor  Barr.  The  role  as  the 
belle  of  the  campus  fits  Miss  Barr  perfectly,  as  she  has 
won  many  friends  by  her  gracefulness,  and  friendli- 
ness. She  is  a  very  sweet  looking  little  lady  and  we 
feel  sure  that  her  voice  and  grace  will  appeal  to  every- 
one. She  has  starred  in  past  operettas  and  in  local 
musical  productions.  Be  sure  to  watch  for  her  at  the 
operetta. 

"What  kind  of  an  operetta  would  it  be  if  there 
weren't  any  boys  in  it?"  asks  Bob  Gatineau. 

Well,  Bob,  it  is  surely  a  great  job  you  are  doing  in 
your  portrayal  as  the  Marden  College  President!  Bob 
takes  the  part  of  Dr.  Cicero  McSpadden.  With  his 
bass  voice  he  certainly  is  a  ruling  power  and  a  refin- 
ing influence  over  the  whole  Marden  College  Student 
body.  Bob  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  and  has 
starred  on  the  gridiron  for  the  past  two  seasons.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  newly  organized  ice  hockey 
team.     Oh  yes!     He's  quite  an  actor  also. 

If  you  have  been  to  the  operetta  for  the  past  two 
years,  you  have  probably  heard  a  fine  tenor  voice 
singing  many  parts.  If  you  saw  many  football  games 
this  season  you  saw  this  fellow  doing  his  stuff  out  on 
the  gridiron  also.  Yes  sir!  Hugo  De  Angelis  plays 
the  part  of  Mark  Watson,  the  Marden  College  Cheer 
Leader.  Hugo  is  manager  of  our  basketball  squad, 
President  of  our  Glee  Club,  and  captain  of  our  traffic 
squad.  Maybe  someday  he  will  be  chief  of  the  South- 
bridge  Police  Department,  or  else  he  will  be  eon- 
stable.  Eh  wat  son? 

I  resolve  to  quiet  the  radiators  during  classes. — 
Mr.   Robertson 

"Oh  hum!"  How  I  hate  to  get  up  on  school  days," 
says  Jib  Favor.  He  plays  the  part  of  Willie  "Sleepy" 
Carter,  a  freshman,  in  the  operetta.  Jibby  has  a  swell 
tenor  voice,  and  wait  till  you  hear  him  sing  his  song 
about  never  getting  up  in  the  morning.  Jib  was  cap- 
tain of  our  1937  football  squad,  and  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  traffic  squad  at  the  school.  He  will 
probably  play  professional  football  for  the  New  York 
Giants,  or  else  he'll  be  one  of  Hugo  De  Angelis'  able 
policemen. 

Larry  Trombley  stars  again  this  year  in  the  part  of 
Hamilton  Hunter,  the  President  of  the  Marden  Col- 
lege Glee  Club.  He  needs  no  introduction  to  any  of 
us.  He  has  been  known  as  the  Golden  Voiced  Tenor. 
The  name  well  fits  him.  He  has  starred  in  the  past 
two  operettas,  and  has  won  the  favor  of  all  his  audi- 
ences. He  has  sung  as  soloist  for  Eddie  Ames  and 
his  Merrymakers,  and  has  taken  part  in  many  local 
musical  productions  outside  of  the  school.  With  a 
voice  like  his  he'll-  succeed. 

Look  who's  here!  Armand  Sansoucy,  better  known 
as  "Fat",  another  newcomer  to  the  principal  cast.  He 
plays  the  part  of  Dan  Flanagan,  a  traffic  cop.  He  has 
starred  on  the  football  field  and  on  the  ice  for  the 
Crimson  and  Gray.  His  voice  adds  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operetta.  Wait  until  he  sings  all  about 
his  favorite  country,  Zanzibar.  Then  judge  for  your- 
self as  to  his  singing  ability.  We  assure  you  that  you 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

Now  then  for  the  young  man  who  causes  all  the 
trouble  and  excitement  at  Marden  College,  Kenneth 
"Snooze"  Andrews,  played  by  Alvin  Greene.  Alvin 
has  had  the  lead  in  the  last  two  Interclass  play  con- 
tests in  the   plays   put  on   by  his  class,   so  he    is  well 


known  for  his  acting  ability.  We  think  that  his  voice 
is  also  something  to  comment  on.  Wait  until  he  sings 
about  his  delicatessen  store.  He  is  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Junior  class.  He  and  Virginia  Gagnon  make 
a  fine  leading  pair  so  be  sure  to  look  for  them  both. 
With  oil  of  these  fine  actors  and  actresses  you  may 
be  sure  that  you  will  have  a  grand  time.  But  when 
the  singing  gets  going  it  will  be  the  pride  of 
Massachusetts.  Be  sure  to  attend  this  operetta  on 
February  4. 

"GROWING  PAINS" 

The  wild  ecstasy  of  snow  flakes  greeted  nearly  600 
persons  at  the  senior  play,  Growing  Pains,  December 
19  in  the  high  school  auditorium.  The  throngs  of 
people  turned  away  at  the  door  were  rightly  disap- 
pointed in  not  being  allowed  to  witness  this  play  of 
plays  which  was  such  a  stupendous  success.  As  it  was, 
all  available  standing  room  was  filled  by  enthusiastic 
play-goers. 

Never  a  dull  moment  was  found  throughout  the  en- 
tire performance  as  the  two  adolescents  plunged  into 
preparations  for  "growing  up."  "Terry  Mclntyre" 
portrayed  by  Miss  Betty  Merrill,  carried  off  the  well- 
deserved  honors  as  the  appealing  tom-boy  who,  like 
her  brother  George,  was  stricken  very  badly  by  the 
dreaded  disease  known  as  "adolescence."  "George 
Mclntyre's"  thunder-bolting  vocabulary  with  such 
words  as  "pandelonium,"  "hypercilious,"  and  "de- 
bacles" aroused  the  audience  to  a  state  of  hilarity. 
Dutch,  Omar,  Brian,  and  Prudence — not  forgetting 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Mclntyre,  contributed  their  share 
to  the  general  amusement  of  the  play.  Through  the 
excellent  and  sincere  acting  of  the  members  of  the 
cast  they  brought  due  honor  to  their  able  coach,  Miss 
Thecla  Fitzgerald,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
high  school. 

The  audience  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  their  seats 
in  eager  expectancy  at  the  close  of  each  scene  only 
to  smile  delightedly  when  the  curtains  parted  again. 
Would  anyone  dared  have  questioned  the  cries  of  suc- 
cess that  rang  out  into  the  tranquil  night  filled  with 
the  whirling  snowflakes  following  the  play? 

BACK  STAGE 
Ruth  E.  Toucey  '38 

Enchantment  and  fascination  seem  to  live  dreamily 
in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  a  back  stage.  Each  year 
hundreds  of  ambitious,  would-be  actors  and  actresses 
flock  in  awe  to  these  mysterious  portals.  Here,  elusive 
fairies  touch  every  mortal  eye  with  a  magic  salve  that 
transforms  all  drab  surroundings  into  breathtaking, 
glittering  palaces. 

Dark,  empty  tables  with  haughty,  flawed  mirrors 
become  thrilling  dressing  tables;  hard,  dwarfed  chairs 
behind  which  forlorn  books  jut  sadly  out,  seem  to  be 
gorgeous,  satin  lined  dressing   rooms. 

Balky  elevators  hoist  enthusiastic  extras  up  to  the 
pent  house  floor  of  the  theater.  Other  successful 
leads  have  been  left  at  their  first  floor  dressing  rooms, 
but  these  dregs  of  the  profession,  packed  in  like  so 
many  beans  in  an  overstuffed  bean  bag,  must  be  and 
are  content  with  the  fifth  floor  up. 

Thicknesses  of  stifling  clothing  transform  unim- 
portant extras  into  willowy  heroines,  dressed  in  filmy 
pastel  gowns,  while  gummy  grease  paint,  stuffy  at- 
mospheres, screaming  directors,  and  hordes  of  slimy 
ropes  become  obscure  side  issues. 

Yet  supposing  one  encountered  all  of  this  enticing 
glamour  in  a  filthy  railroad  station  or  some  other 
equally  unromantic  spot!  Would  it  still  be  as  be- 
witchingly  charming?  Or  would  it  just  seem  like  some 
horribly  dingy,  cluttered  mess  to  avoid?  You  guess! 
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CHARACTER  ACTING 
Paul  Laliberte  '38 

Character  acting  is  a  talent  born  in  a  person  and 
not  acquired  by  different  studies.  To  be  successful 
at  this  art,  a  person  must  possess  a  vivid  imagination 
and  be  able  to  forget  himself  in  both  mind  and  body. 
He  must  study  a  person's  different  gestures  such  as  his 
walk,  eyes,  and  hand  movements.  Knowledge  of  all 
these  little  habits  are  necessary  to  successful  charac- 
ter acting. 

Makeup  is  an  important  aid  to  an  actor's  losing 
himself  and  getting  into  another  personality. 

I  remember  the  greatest  character  actor  that  ever 
lived,  the  immortal  Lon  Chaney.  In  his  day,  movies 
were  of  the  silent  type,  but  his  acting  was  great.  His 
makeup  always  changed  him  beyond  any  recognition. 
Chaney  was  the  son  of  mute  parents  which  explains 
his  queer,  grotesque  type  of  acting.  Who  will  ever 
forget  "The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame?"  In  that 
picture  Chaney  wore  a  vice-like  harness  which  drew 
his  body  all  out  of  shape  and  he  had  sixty  pounds  of 
lead  on  his  back  to  form  the  hump.  Chaney's  death 
resulted  from  his  acting  as  his  various  horror  roles 
finally  killed  him.  He  acted  in  one  talkie  namely, 
"The   Unholy  Three." 

No  actor  today  has  gone  through  what  Lon  Chaney 
went  through  merely  for  the  sake  of  movies.  Boris 
Karloff  is  the  nearest  successor  to  Lon  Chaney.  Every- 
one knows  of  "Frankenstein,"  the  picture  which  made 
him  famous.  Karloff  spent  five  hours  a  day  being 
made  up  for  this  picture. 

Paul  Muni  has  done  very  well  as  a  character  actor 
but  has  not  done  horror  roles  such  as  Chaney  and 
Karloff.  His  scope  of  parts  mnges  from  that  in  "The 
Good  Ecrth"  to  "The  Life  of  Emile  Zola. "Muni  is  a 
queer  man  in  Hollywood  as  he  never  cttends  social 
functions  but  prefers  to  be  by  himself  and  study. 

The  picture  directors  hope  that  Muni  may  some 
day  take  the  title  role  in  "The  Hunchback  of  Notre 
Dame,"  written  by  Victor  Hugo  who  wrote  "Les  Mis- 
erables."  Speaking  of  Hugo,  I  might  mention  Charles 
Laughton's  brilliant  performance  in  "Les  Miserables." 
Since  then,  however,  Laughton  has  acted  in  "Mutiny 
on  the  Bounty"  which  was  much  more  successful. 
Laughton's  versatility  displays  itself  from  his  acting 
such  parts  to  the  comic  "Ruggles  of  Red  Gap." 

Peter  Lorre,  the  brilliant  Hungarian  actor,  does  not 
need  makeup  to  create  a  character,  but  does  so  by  us- 
ing a  false  limp  or  some  gesture.  His  latest  pictures 
are  the  Mr.  Moto  series,  where  he  portrays  the  simple 
acting  but  brilliant  detective. 

Jumping  from  the  movies  to  the  stage,  we  cannot 
help  but  wonder  at  the  various  writings  of  Eugene 
O'Neil.  His  plays  are  interesting,  unusual,  sordid  but 
masterful  such  as  "Where  The  Cross  Is  Made,"  "De- 
sire Under  the  Elms,"  "The  Fountain,"  and  "The 
Snow."  All  the  plays  are  sordid  art  tragedies  but  will 
hold  any  audience  in  suspense  until  the  very  end. 

We  resolve  to  immortalize  some  of  the  famous 
grins  of  the  Male  faculty,  because  there  aren't  very 
many  flying  around. — Frightened  Freshmen 

A  MODERN  CAESAR 
Edward  LeClair  '40 
To  a  person  who  has  read  the  play  Julius  Caesar  as 
Shakespeare  wrote  it,  the  much  talked  of  modern  pro- 
duction has  the  effect  of  a  dash  of  cold  water  in  the 
face.  Though  few  speeches  were  changed  many 
scenes  were  taken  out  in  whole  or  part  or  rearranged. 
Also  the  lack  of  scenery,  I  imagine,  is  quite  a  surprise 
(a  pleasant  one  though)  to  people  who  have  been  at- 
tending much  be-sceneried  plays  all  their  lives.  There 
was  only  one  piece  of  scenery,  and  that  was  the  pulpit 
from   which  Antony  and  Brutus  made   their  speeches 


following  Caesar's  death.  Outside  of  that,  there  was 
not  even  a  backdrop;  you  could  see  the  back  brick 
wall  and  steam  pipes  of  the  stage. 

Naturally  something  had  to  be  done  to  change  the 
mood.  The  question  was  solved  with  lights.  There 
were  no  footlights;  all  lighting  was  done  by  three 
banks  of  spotlight^  on  the  second  balcony  and  several 
spotlights  off-stage.  Now  the  stage  would  be  bathed 
in  light,  now  one  or  two  lights  would  be  focused  on  one 
or  several  actors — now  dim,  now  bright,  now  white, 
now  orange;  now  on  the  front  of  the  stage,  now  on  the 
back,  now  the  middle.  And  the  marvelous  part  of  it 
is  that  all  lights  were  controlled  centrally  from  some 
place  out  of  vision! 

Also  most  unique  was  their  way  of  showing  a  change 
of  scene.  As  the  play  was  about  to  start,  all  the  lights 
in  the  theatre  began  to  dim  until  the  place  was  in 
complete  darkness.  Then  the  soothsayer  cried  out 
followed  by  the  raising  of  the  stage  lights,  with  em- 
phasis placed  on  Caesar.  That  was  the  start.  After 
that  the  curtain  was  not  lowered  until  Octavius'  last 
speech.  When  a  great  change  of  scene  was  demand- 
ed, all  lights  were  put  out  and  a  ghastly  noise  was 
heard  off-stage,  but  for  the  most  part  the  scenes  were 
so  well  blended  together  that  one  hardly  noticed  the 
change  and  yet  it  was  there. 

Upon  seeing  this  play,  you  get  the  idea  of  ultra- 
modernity  and  a  play  without  precedence  but,  after 
thinking  it  over,  you  realize  that  it  comes  closer  to  the 
Elizabethan  method  of  presentation  than  anything  else 
that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  past. 
PROGRAM 
Orchestra  Selection;  Box  Car  Serenaders:  Lionel 
Gagnon,  Archie  Rousseau,  Edward  LaBelle,  Roland  La- 
pierre,  Emile  LaBelle;  Agnes  Butler,  Vocal  Solo;  Gil- 
berte  Galipeau,  Accompanist;  Ruth  Abrams,  Violin 
Solo,  Roslyn  Goodwin,  Accompanist;  Henry  DiGregorio, 
Piano  Accordion;  Ann  Robbins,  Piano  Solo;  Paula 
Mannie,  Selections;  Yvefte  Langlois,  Accompanist; 
Swing  Trio:  Gertrude  Larochelle,  Flute,  Jean  Boucher, 
Clarinet,  Mary  Patolivo,  Alto  Saxophone;  Lorraine 
Bail,  Lucille  DeLage,  Piano  Duet;  Sa  I  lie  Lenti,  Margie 
McCann,  Piano  Duet;  Margaret  Keenan,  Violet  Savory, 
Vocal  Duet;   Gilberte  Galipeau,  Accompanist. 

Intermission — Orchestra  Selection.  Edward  Lof- 
gren,  Ted  Kwarciak,  Comedy  Sketch;  Dora  Maramo, 
Vocal  Solo. 

Falsetto  Quintet:  Hugo  DeAngelis,  Francis  Bous- 
quet,  Ted  Ostrowski,  Warren  McGrath,  Nelson  Fay; 
Alice  Hong,  Selections;  Mary  Walsh,  Tap  Dance; 
Pauline  Julian,  Selections;  Lawrence  Tromblay,  Vocal 
Solo;  Sophie  Constantine,  Vocal  Solo;  Lucille  Dubreuil, 
Vocal  Solo.  The  Mountain  Boys:  Phillip  Doucette, 
Banjo,  Tarki  Vangel,  Guitar,  Richard  Woodbury, 
Banjo,  Robert  Gatineau,  Harmonica,  John  Lupa, 
Violin.      Orchestra  Selection. 

AMATEUR  SHOW 
Mountain  Boys  won  first  prize  at  Wells  version  of 
a  Major  Bowes  Amateur  Hour  which  was  given  to  out- 
fit the  hockey  team.  The  performance,  a  financial 
success,  was  coached  by  Paul  Dion,  assisted  by  Berg 
Paraghamian. 

Warren  Haynes,  as  the  professionally  assured  and 
poised  Major  Bowes  led  his  audience  to  enthusiastic 
cheers  for  the  Mountain  Boys,  the  highlight  of  the 
evening. 

Dressed  in  the  newest  style  of  the  more  rakish 
farmer  with  patched  pants,  tattered  shirts,  bare  feet 
and  a  long  barreled  shotgun,  these  sons  of  the  Ken- 
tucky hills,  Luke  Gatineau,  Willie  Doucett,  Tex 
Vangel,  Burdock  Woodbury,  and  Zeke  Lupa,  played 
swingy  mountain  tunes,  sang  and  joked  with  a  com- 
plete blankness  of  expression  and  unconcerned  indif- 
ference  that  proved  hilarious.      Who   will  forget  the 
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insignificant  brown  jug  made  so  pretty  by  the  big  red 
bow? 

Henry  Di  Gregorio  won  second  prize  with  his  in- 
tricate piano  accordion.  Henry,  the  inimitable,  he 
should  be  called. 

Sheathed  in  gold  like  a  petite  statuette,  Lucille 
Dubreuil  won  third  prize  with  her  sweetly  clear  voice. 

Fourth  prize  was  won  by  Larry  Trombley,  our  gold- 
en voiced  tenor. 

The  Falsetto  Quintet  was  another  group  of  out- 
standing musicians.  Who  will  ever  forget  this  Agony 
Quintet?  These  surprising  sopranos,  Nelson  Fay, 
Franny  Bousquet,  and  the  non-descriptive  others, 
Hugo  De  Angelis,  Teddy  Ostrowski,  Warren  McGrath, 
received  only  the  gong,  however,  for  their  very  original 
version  of  "Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart." 

All  taking  part  in  play  should  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated for  their  fine  performances  which  made  the 
evening  such  a   grand  success. 

THE    1937-1938    RADIO  PLAYS 

The  four  radio  plays  of  1937  and  1938  are  broad- 
cast from  station  WTAG,  at  Worcester,  Mass.  These 
plays  are  produced  by  teachers  and  all  the  acting  in 
them  is  done  by  students  of  the  high  school.  They 
are  very  good  so  listen  to  them.  They're  only  fifteen 
minutes  long. 

The  first  play  was  "Benedict  Arnold,"  produced  by 
Miss  Agnes  Parsons  on  November  20,   1937. 

The  cast  included: 

Warren  Haynes,  Kenneth  Hunt,  Eleanor  Barr,  Paul 
Laliberte,  Henry  DiGregorio,  Frank  Guardiani,  Howard 
Buckley,  Edward  LeClair,  Donald  Steenburn,  George 
Tully. 

Edward  Beers  and  George  Tully  were  in  charge  of 
sound  effects.  Ralph  Drouin  was  in  charge  of  the 
music. 

The  second  play,  "The  Bells  of  Christmas,"  was  pro- 
duced by  Miss  Dorothy  Lanphear  on  December  18, 
1937. 

The  cast  included: 

Edmond  Benoit,  Lester  Newlands,  Lillian  Albani, 
Whitman  Goddu,  Sam  Spalding,  Jack  Eaves,  Francis 
Lenti,  Mary  Dirlam,  Edmond  Benoit. 

Raymond  Freeland  and  John  Gifford  were  in  charge 
of  sound  effects. 

Josephine  Chiocca  was  the  student  director. 

Louise  Bouvier,  Shirley  Matys,  Virginia  Gagnon,  and 
Henry  DiGregorio  were  in  charge  of  the  music.  ■ 

The  third  play,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Martin  Earls,  was  given  January  22, 
1938. 

The  cast  included: 

Richard  Nichols,  Albert  Bouvier,  Richard  Aucoin, 
Germain  Bastien,  Edward  Mageau,  Robert  Carpenter, 
Daniel  Robson,  Raymond  Robida,  Frank  Krysiak, 
Charles  Tanionos,   Robert   Laliberte. 

The  music  was  in  charge  of  Hedwiga  Swiacki,  Ger- 
trude Larochelle  and  Robert  Bertrand.  The  sound  ef- 
fect was  in  charge  of  Aldo  Piucci. 

The  fourth  and  last  play,  "Inauguration  of  Wash- 
ington." This  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Hayward  Snell  on 
February  20,  1938.  As  yet  the  cast  in  the  play  has 
not  been  chosen. 

ALUMNI  NOTES 
The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Mary  E.  Wells  High 
School  presented  a  three-act  play,  "The  Night  of 
January  16th,"  at  the  Town  Hall,  January  14th.  Top- 
ped full  of  romance,  comedy,  mystery,  and  superb  act- 
ing, the  play  was  another  Alumni  hit.  Selected  citizens 
of  the  town  served  on  the  jury,  who  determined  the 
fate  of   Karen  Andre,    the   lovely  defendant.      Jurors 


were  as  follows:  David  Hobson,  Mrs.  Eugene  Roy,  Mrs. 
Norman  Price,  Miss  Josephine  Favreau,  Mrs.  Maurice 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Harry  Hill,  Mrs.  Gerald  Roberts,  Hyman 
Goodwin,  Al  Morrison,  Robert  McNitt,  Herbert  Ryan, 
and  Wesley  Cole. 

The  play  concerns  the  fate  of  young  Karen  Andre, 
so  ingenuously  portrayed  by  Lucille  Thimblin.  Karen, 
indicted  of  the  murder  of  her  employer,  tries  to  estab- 
lish her  innocence.  Attorney  Stevens,  played  by 
Stoughton  Litchfield,  and  District  Attorney  Flint, 
characterized  by  Andy  Tully,  made  court  scenes  very 
realistic.  Petite  Louise  Dumas,  who  played  the  part 
of  Nancy  Lee  Faulkner,  the  murdered  man's  socialite 
wife,  made  a  very  dramatic  entrance  in  the  middle  of 
a  tense  court  scene  with  her  father,  John  Graham 
Whitfield,  George  Farland  to  us. 

Magna  Svenson,  whom  Frances  Redhead  revealed  so 
excellently  with  her  perfect  Swedish  brogue,  and  Ther- 
esa Hetu's  rolling  eyes,  as  negress  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
filled  the  play  with  comedy.  When  the  dashing, 
handsome  gangster  who  loved  Karen  so  loyally — John 
Walsh  just  fitted  the  part — answered  "Unemployed" 
to  Attorney  Flint's  question  of  occupation,  one  couldn't 
hold  an  outburst. 

Others  in  the  cast  who  contributed  dramatic  ability 
to  the  general  hilarity  were:  Stephanie  Liro  as  the 
handwriting  expert;  George  Constantine  as  the  amus- 
ing Bailiff;  Rene  Froncazzi  as  the  private  detective; 
Louie  Ugalde  as  Dr.  Kirkland;  John  Libera  as  Sigurd 
Jungquist;  Estelle  Benoit  as  flirtatious  Roberta  Van 
Rensselaer;  Elizabeth  Sutcliffe  as  Prison  Matron;  Vin- 
cent Walsh  as  Clerk  of  Court;  Mary  Walsh  and  Muriel 
Price  as  the  dignified  court  stenographers;  Mrs.  Allen 
Richmond  and  Phyllis  Taylor  as  the  lawyers'  secretar- 
ies; John  Barnard  as  policeman. 

MissThecIa  Fitzgerald  did  an  excellent  job  in  coach- 
ing the  production.  The  committee  chairmen  were  as 
follows:  Mrs.  Allen  Richmond,  General  Chairman; 
Ticket  Committee,  Jana  Bingley;  Program,  Nellie  Mis- 
iaszek;  Music,  Renato  Volpini;  House,  Atty.  Adrien 
A.  Gaucher;  Advertising,  Frances  Redhead;  Prop- 
erties, Clara  McMaster;  Candy,  Louise  Corbin; 
•Publicity,  Mrs.  Ralph  Blatchford,  chairman,  business 
handled  by  Tully  Publicity  Bureau;  Scenery,  Joseph 
Lanza  and  Louis  Dani. 

The  high  school  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Winston  played  during  intermissions.  Eddie 
Ames  played  for  the  dancing  which  followed  the  play. 

Two  enterprising  Alumni  have  helped  the  show  to 
success.  George  Constantine's  confectionery  store 
furnished  candy  sold  between  acts  and  the  Tully  Pub- 
licity Bureau  has  inflated  the  sale  of  tickets. 

Evelyn  Fay  '37  at  Wheaton  has  been  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  a  small  group  of  students  in  appreciation  of 
English.  She  also  was  one  invited  to  a  Phi  Betta  Kap- 
pa Ra  after  first  examinations. 

Charles  Bombardier  '37,  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Marines,  visited  school  while  on  a  brief  fur- 
lough recently.  Charles,  who  expects  to  leave  shortly 
for  Porto  Rico,  has  promised  to  write  an  article  on  his 
experiences  there  for  our  next  issue. 

"Archie"  Champagne  '37,  our  grad  of  athletic 
fame,  is  employed  as  a  salesman  at  the  Dunlop  Tire  Co. 

Robert  Beck  '36  is  on  the  honor  list  of  Bryant  Col- 
lege,  Providence. 

Kathleen  Tully,  "37,  last  year's  editor,  is  continu- 
ing her  literary  interests.  She  is  the  only  girl  of  the 
Freshman  class  elected  to  the  staff  of  the  Massachus- 
etts Collegian.     Congratulations! 

Bernard  Hefner  '36  has  just  finished  a  successful 
season  as  a  football  star  at  Worcester  Academy. 

Wedding  bells  rang  for  Germaine  Ethier  '37  and 
Victor  Landry.     Best  wishes  for  happiness  to  you. 
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THE  SENIOR  CLASS 

The  pioneers  of  the  high  school,  also  known  as  the 
class  of  '38,  have  begun  a  new  tradition  to  carry 
through  the  ages.  This  year,  because  of  their  weight 
carrying  vote,  new  diplomas  bound  in  leather  cases 
will  be  given  at  graduation. 

The  class  also  has  begun  another  pioneer  idea.  Be- 
cause of  the  colorful,  artistic  scenery  of  the  senior 
play  Growing  Pains,  other  schools  rented  it  for  their 
plays. 

Speaking  of  Growing  Pains,  did  you  know  that  the 
school  was  well  represented  at  Shrewsbury  when  the 
cast  visited  there?  With  such  notable  representatives 
as  Bobby  Laliberte  the  students  left  quite  an  impres- 
sion, for  Bobby  nearly  terrified  the  solo  cornet  player 
by  making  faces  at  him;  Mr.  Laliberte  also  caused 
quite  a  hubbub  when  he  stared  innocently  at  the  ceil- 
ing until  the  whole  audience  was  gazing  wide-eyed 
with  him. 

Again  seniors  must  watch  the  birdie  and  suffer 
through  the  ordeal  of  having  their  pictures  taken.  This 
year's  picture  committee  is  composed  of  Hugo  De- 
Angelis,  chairman;  Marjorie  Murphy,  Ruth  Toucey, 
Teddy  Ostrowski,  and  Francis  Bousquet. 

In  the  annual  debate  on  the  question  of  caps  and 
gowns  versus  dresses  and  suits  for  graduation,  the  fol- 
lowing opinions  were  expressed  by  various  Seniors: 

"Good  for  a  change"  (Charles  Troy);  "Suits  are 
cooler"  (Neil  Turner);  "Dresses  can  be  used  after- 
wards" (Marjorie  Murphy);  "For  people  who  won't 
go  to  college,  this  is  the  only  chance  to  wear  them" 
(Barbara  Wilkinson);  "Gowns  are  an  additional  ex- 
pense because  suits  are  required  anyway.  Gowns  are 
no  use  after  graduation"  (Hugo  DeAngelis)  ;  "Short 
people  look  funny  in  gowns"  (George  Tully);  "Gowns 
are  an  additional  expense  and  a  bother  to  change 
into"  (Clyde  Morrell);  "One  style  dress  isn't  becom- 
ing to  all  girls"  (Barbara  Noyes)  ;  "Seniors  have  al- 
ways worn  suits  and  dresses"  (Ted  Ostrowski); 
"Gowns  make  you  look  too  much  like  Supreme  Court 
Judges"    (Marjorie  Phillips)  . 

THE  JUNIOR  CLASS 

Once  again  comes  the  fun  and  excitement  of  choos- 
ing a  class  ring.  What  kind  shall  we  get?  This  is  the 
first  big  question.  Why  not  choose  some  Juniors  to 
pick  one  out?  So  it  was  decided  to  have  Eleanor  Row- 
ett,  Ann  McTighe,  Florence  Butterworth,  Ruth  Brous- 
seau,  Alphonse  Homicz,  Eugene  Roy,  and  Donald 
Steenburn  pick  out  the  ring.  At  last  the  great  day 
came  and  the  first  shipment  of  rings  arrived.     At  once 


comments  could  be  heard  echoing  and  re-echoing  in 
the  corridors.  How  adorable!  My  Goodness!  I'll  have 
to  get  one,  too!  Oh,  lovely! 


The  poor  little  Freshmen  will  have  to  wait  a  while 
for  their  reception,  but  just  think,  it'll  be  twice  as  good 
when  it  finally  comes,  because  it's  in  the  hands  of 
those  able  students  Eleanor  Haynes,  Alvin  Greene, 
Victor  L'Ecuyer,  Nancy  Righi,  George  Vasil,  Eleanor 
Rowett,  and  Marion  Walkinshaw. 


Sometime  soon  you'll  all  be  watching  the  Juniors 
perform,  for  Elaine  Bousquet,  Phyllis  Whiteoak,  Mary 
Weissner,  Alvin  Greene,  and  Eleanor  Haynes  are  going 
to  choose  a  play  for  us  to  give.  And  will  it  be  good! 
Just  you  wait! 

STUDENT   COUNCIL   PARTY 

On  December  23,  members  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil, directed  by  Miss  Pauline  Aucoin,  faculty  adviser, 
sponsored  a  Christmas  party  for  school  students  and 
their  guests. 

Miss  Pinard's  Girls'  Club  entertained  the  group  with 
depictions  of  Christmas  customs  in  other  countries. 
From  England  came  a  group  of  time-old  carols,  from 
France  came  a  newly-made  creche,  a  tree  was  trim- 
med as  a  tribute  to  Germany,  while  dancers  gave  an 
interpretive  Spanish  dance. 

At  the  next  parting  of  the  curtain,  Henry  DiGreg- 
orio  appeared  with  his  flashing  accordion  to  serenade 
us. 

Who  should  next  come  drooping  out  onto  the  stage 
in  native  dress  but  those  famous  Mountain  Boys  whose 
wild  performances  were  as  ever  up  to  par. 

A  newcomer  plus  his  protege  then  cast  a  spell  over 
his  audience.  It  was  none  other  than  Teddy  Kwarciak 
and  his  minute  pal,  Willie  Alexis  Jones.  Even  though 
we  couldn't  see  your  lips  move,  we  know  your  voice  is 
the  power  behind  Willie's  throne,  Teddy. 

After  an  exchange  of  gifts,  with  Lester  Newlands 
as  Santa,  and  refreshments,  everyone  enjoyed  him- 
self dancing  to  the  strains  of  Mr.  Winston's  Jazz  Band. 

SKI  CLUB 
A  brand  new  club  has  popped  up  in  school — the 
Ski  Club.  After  its  first  meeting,  about  forty  pairs  of 
cobwebby  skiis  were  dragged  out  from  summer  stor- 
age to  receive  a  vigorous  brushing  and  waxing  in 
preparation  for  some  snow.  Of  course  no  snow  had 
made  its  appearance  as  yet,  but  then — there's  nothing 
like  preparedness.  At  least  that  is  what  these  en- 
thusiasts, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Snell,  believed. 
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However,  it  finally  snowed,  and  the  club  hastily 
called  a  meeting  to  decide  upon  a  trip  on  a  Snow 
Train.     Sounds  like  fun,  doesn't  it? 

Robert  Laliberte  was  elected  chairman  of  the  club, 
and  Edna    Rainbow,    secretary-treasurer. 


RIFLE  CLUB 

Deafening  explosions  plus  rifle  laden-boys  make  up 
the  Rifle  Team  which  practices  on  Tuesdays  at  the 
Wellsworth  Range.  Recently,  however,  these  boys 
have  been  competing   in  national   bi-weekly  contests. 

Mr.  Beal's  crack  shots  who  attempt  to  make  a 
showing  in  the  contest  include  Donald  Steenburn, 
Kenneth  Phillips,  Edward  Ryczek,  Whitman  Goddu, 
John  Chamberlin,  Carroll  Andrus,  Frederick  Joslin, 
Robert  Carpenter,  George  Fitts,  and   Edward  Rizner. 

Two  matches  have  been  planned  with  the  Rapid 
City  Public  Schools  in  South  Dakota.  (When  asked 
what  the  name  of  the  school  was,  Mr.  Beals  replied 
that  it  was  some  Fall  place  in  the  West.  Definite,  isn't 
he?) 


DEBATING  CLUB 

Again  this  year,  the  school's  ardent  debator,  Mr. 
Earls,  has  organized  a  club  of  versatile  arguers  who 
will  uphold  the  honor  of  Wells  in  forth-coming  de- 
bates. 

Although  the  group  is  not  completely  organized, 
challenges  have  been  sent  to  several  schools. 

The  first  battle  of  wits  will  be  held  sometime  in 
February,  the  subject  being,  Resolved  that  the  several 
States  should  adopt  unicameral  legislatures. 

An  affirmative  team  of  Edward  Beers,  Louise  Lem- 
melin,  and  Warren  Haynes  was  selected,  but  those  on 
the  negative  side  will  be  chosen  later. 


GEOGRAPHY  CLUB 

The  Geography  Club,  under  Mr.  Winston,  recently 
collected  projects  and  exhibits,  and  gave  talks, 
sketches,  and  movies  as  regular  class  work  on  the  sub- 
ject of  transportation. 

The  club,  although  not  officially  organized,  con- 
sists of  Mr.  Winston's  three  geography  classes. 

We  resolve  not  to  say  "et"  or  "ah"  during  oral 
recitations. — Mrs.  Beauregard's  French  Classes 


STAMP  CLUB 

The  Wells  Philatelists,  more  commonly  known  to 
us  poor  ignorants  as  the  Stamp  Club,  has  as  many 
colorful  and  strange  stamps  as  has  it  a  fetching  name. 
Stamps  from  all  over  the  world,  many  of  them  as  old 
as  the  hills,  are  bartered  with  care  each  Wednesday. 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  club  have  stamp 
books  so  full  of  these  interesting  pieces  of  paper  that 
they  would  be  envied  by  many  an  amateur  stamp  col- 
lector. 

At  each  meeting  the  members  take  turns  arrang- 
ing programs.     Talks  are  often  given,  too. 

Officers  of  the  group  are:  president,  Richard  Gat- 
ineau;  vice  president,  Louise  Leclair;  treasurer,  Thom- 
as Walkinshaw;  and  secretary,  Fred  Morse;  Miss 
Lanphear,  faculty  adviser. 


AIRPLANE  CLUB 
Members  of  Mr.  Winston's  Airplane  Club  are  eag- 
erly anticipating  a  visit  to  the  Boston  Municipal  Air- 
port.    At  present  they  are  constructing  various  types 
of  model  planes  which  will  later  form  an  exhibit. 


ASSEMBLIES 
The  school  appreciates  the  work  of  the  assembly 
committee  in  procuring  such  excellent  assembly  pro- 
grams for  the  Wednesday  morning  gatherings.  These 
interesting  talks  and  movies  offer  considerable  educa- 
tion as  well  as  novel  amusements  and  diversion. 

Those  on  the  assembly  program  committee  are  Miss 
Drake,  chairman,  Miss  Poulin,  Miss  Aucoin,  Miss 
Fitzgerald,  and  Mr.  Snell. 

Assemblies  given  since  September  are: 
October  27 — State  Safety   Talk   by  Carl   Goodwin   of 

the  State  Safety  Department. 
November    3 — Professor    Lindsay    of    Columbia    Uni- 
versity.    Aviation  pictures. 
November    10 — Armistice    Day    Program.       Mr.    Hill, 
commander  of  American  Legion,  Mr.   Boal,   Mrs. 
Matthew. 
November  24 — Football  Pep  Talk.  Coach  McMahon, 
Coach    Hawkes,    Gib   Favor,    Mr.    Robertson,    Mr. 
Werner,  Mr.  Favor. 
December  8 — Red  Cross  Week.     Talk  by  Mrs.  Upham. 

Pictures  on  the  Sterling  Health  Camp. 
December      22 — Christmas      Play — "The      Christmas 

Carol"  directed  by  Mary  Wiessner,  Footlighters. 
January     13 — Professor     lllingworth     of     Clark     Uni- 
versity. 


JAZZ   BAND 

A  second,  somewhat  larger  edition  of  those  famous 
Swingsters  of  last  year  is  appearing  as  Mr.  Winston's 
Jazz  Band.  This  tricky  ensemble  (improving  at  each 
appearance,  by  the  way)  fits  in  very  nicely  to  furnish 
music  for  the  dancing  at  the  high  school. 

Mr.  Winston  leads  his  collegians  with  a  strenuous 
session  of  clarinet  swing,  and  occasionally  jazzes  away 
on  his  saxophone.  Don't  you  think  he  makes  a  fetch- 
ing Pied  Piper? 

The  band  pours  forth  enthusiastically  whenever  it 
begins  its  performance,  in  quite  a  similar  manner  to 
Benny  Goodman,  but  towards  10:45  it  droops  into  a 
Wayne  King  mood.  However,  even  the  best  of 
musicians  get  tired. 

Making  its  debut  at  the  Senior  Play,  Growing  Pains, 
the  group  has  also  played  for  Mr.  Dion's  Amateur 
Hour,  the  eighth  grade  reception,  the  Student  Coun- 
cil Christmas  Party,  the  Alumni  Play,  also  plays  for 
dancing  after  basketball  games. 

Members  of  the  band  are  Robert  Gatineau,  Rich- 
ard Nichols,  Roland  Rondeau,  Leo  Hazzard,  Arnold 
Goodwin,  Mary  Potalino,  Jean  Boucher,  Gertrude  La- 
rochelle,  Eleanor  Barr,  Gilberte  Galipeau,  Charles  Troy, 
Robert  Bertrand,   and  Arthur  Girouard. 


EIGHTH  GRADE  PARTY 

On  December  8,  the  eighth  grade  trooped  into  the 
auditorium  ready  to  enjoy  their  special  party.  Not 
knowing  quite  what  to  expect,  and  hoping  anxiously 
that  no  upper  classmen  would  snoop  about,  they  seem- 
ed somewhat  shy;  but  soon  various  explosions  of 
laughter  and  noisy  crashes  announced  that  the  party 
was  in  full  swing. 

A  few  of  the  braver  members  danced  to  Mr.  Wins- 
ton's orchestra,  while  Eleanor  Barr  and  Agnes  Butler 
sang.  Students  served  refreshments;  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Mickelson,  faculty  adviser,  everyone  had  a 
good  time. 

Because  of  the  many  begging  pleas,  I  resolve  to 
make  my  exams  a  little  easier. — Miss  Drake 
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GRANDPERE'S  THANKSGIVING  DAY 
Anthony   I.   Werner 
I   look,  me,  at  the  number  there,  on  top  the 

cal-en-dar; — 
She's  tole  to  me  it  don't  make  long,  T'anksgiving   is 

not  far; 
That  Yankee  holiday    she  come  so    quick   I    couldn't 

swore 
If  next  one  she's  the  one  behind  or  she's  the  one  be- 
fore: 
It's     maybe      nineteen      t'irty-six,    or    nineteen    t'irty 

eight; — ■ 
What  for  we  care,  with  nice   tur-kee  and  stuffin'  on 

the  plate, 
And  pie  ma  femme  Ros-ee  she  make  of  pompkin  that 

would  melt? — 
You  heat  so    moch    the  buttons   rip,  and   maybe  bust 

your  belt! 

My  boy  and  girl  they  all  come  home,  the  ole  folks  for 

to  see; 
They  bring  their  wife  and   hosband,   too,  and  all  the 

pedigree; 
There's  Joe  he  work  on  Manchester,  and  Pete  he  lives 

down  Lynn; 
There's  big   hooray   when  Amedee   from  Central    Fall 

comes  in; 
Louise  she's  drove  from  up  Vermont,  Marie  from  out 

New  York, 
With  pair  of  twin  and  two,    t'ree  more    to  swing   the 

knife  and  fork. 
Then  all   the  girl   they  help   Ros-ee,  af-ter  they  talk 

all  night; 
The  boy  took  me  to  feetball  game  to  give  us  appetite. 

I  don't  know  moch  on  feetball,  me,  'cause  I  don't  on- 

derstood 
How  boys  can  play  so  hard  but  they  is  sick  on  chop- 
ping wood; 
She's  fonny  t'ing  how  they  can  run  with  ball  so  fast 

and  far — 
But  hax  him  to  go  'cross  the  street,  they  took  the  ole 

man's  car. 
But,  all  the  same,  I'm  all    excite  to    lissen    to    those 

cheer — 
Ros-ee  she  say  I'm  one  big  fool  just  one  day  in  the 

year; 
Eh,  bien!     If  I  am  sick  on  head  to  make  those  dance 

and  yells 
There's  plentee  feller  go  crazee  that  day  to  win  for 

Wells! 

I  heard  some  feller  shook  their  head — our  team's  no 

good,  may-be; 
Perhaps  she's  beat  by  Bartlett,  Mass. — I  don't  believe 

it,  me; 


It  makes  me  mad  like  one  wild  cat  when  folks  sit  down 
and  cry 

Like   kids  what   t'ink   the  turk-ee's  burn  and  so's  the 
pompkin  pie. 

I   don't  know   lots  of  anyt'ing   about  those  feetball 
game — 

It's  all   the  same    to  me  what  wins  on   Yale  or  Notre 
Dame; 

But  when  that  Webster  team  comes  here  from  Bart- 
lett, Mass.  to  play 

You'll  see  me  t'row  my  hat  in  hair  on  top  T'anksgiv- 
ing Day! 

FOOTBALL 
Although  experiencing  one  of  the  worst  football 
season  in  years  we  should  be  proud  of  our  players,  of 
Coach  McMahon  and  Coach  Hawkes  for  the  way  they 
have  kept  plugging  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties, 
and  for  the  highly  commendable  performance  turned 
in  on  Thanksgiving  morning.  Seven  members  of  the 
team  that  started  the  Webster  game  will  be  lost 
through  graduation,  leaving  four  regulars  on  which  to 
build  next  year's  team.  A  slightly  easier  schedule  has 
been  planned  and  a  fine  season   is   looked  for. 

BARTLETT — 1  2  WELLS — 7 

In  the  annual  Turkey  Day  classic  at  Alumni  Field 
Bartlett  High  of  Webster  defeated  Wells  1 2  to  7  in 
a  closely  contested  game  before  6,000  fans.  This 
victory  marked  the  end  of  a  three  year  losing  streak 
of  the  green  and  white. 

Bartlett  drew  first  blood,  scoring  in  the  second 
quarter  after  a  series  of  line  plunges,  aided  by  numer- 
ous off  side  penalties  against  Wells,  had  brought  the 
ball  to  the  Southbridge  two  yard  line.  The  Wells- 
men  held  for  two  downs  but  on  the  third  try,  Miezy- 
ewski  of  Bartlett  plunged  over  for  the  score.  The  try 
for  point  was  blocked. 

The  Wells'  score  came  in  the  third  quarter  as  our 
elusive  left  halfback,  Tarki  Vangel,  behind  good 
blocking,  broke  loose  from  the  Bartlett  21  yard  line 
and  scored  standing  up.  He  then  proceeded  to  kick 
the  extra  point  to  put  Wells  in  the  lead. 

In  the  fourth  period  Bartlett  took  to  the  air  with 
Jarosz  on  the  throwing  end  of  most  of  them.  After 
a  series  of  passes  brought  the  ball  to  the  15  yard  line 
of  Wells,  Jarosz  faded  back  and  threw  a  pass  into  the 
waiting  arms  of  right  end,  Lorenz,  who  was  standing 
completely  alone  in  the  end  zone.  The  try  for  point 
again  failed. 

In  the  closing  minutes  of  the  game,  Wellsmen  un- 
leashed a  drive  which  carried  them  to  the  Bartlett 
seven  yard  line.  With  the  time  growing  short,  Wells 
attempted  two  passes  on  the  third  and  fourth  downs, 
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both  going  incomplete  in  the  end  zone,  however.  Bart- 
lett  then  took  possession  of  the  ball  on  their  twenty 
yard  as  the  game  ended. 

Tarki  Vangel  played  brilliantly  for  Wells  as  did 
Hugo  DeAngelis.  Bernie  Jarosz  was  the  outstanding 
Bartlett  player. 

NORTHBRIDGE— 18  WELLS— 9 

Traveling  to  Uxbridge  for  the  final  tourney  before 
the  Bartlett  game  Wells  went  down  to  defeat  1  8  to  9 
in  a  hard  fought  game  with  Northbridge.  This  game 
marked  the  return  to  the  team  of  Tarki  Vangel  who 
heretofore  had  been  ineligible.  Tarki  showed  his 
worth  by  coming  through  with  the  most  exciting  play 
of  the  game.  Standing  two  yards  deep  in  his  own  end 
zone  he  shot  off  his  own  left  tackle;  twisting  and 
turning  he  shook  off  the  whole  Northbridge  team  and 
galloped  down  the  field  for  a  102  yard  touchdown 
jaunt.      Ed  Lofgren  kicked  the  point. 

All  the  Northbridge  scores  came  in  the  first  half 
of  the  game.  Two  as  a  result  of  passes  and  one  on  a 
line  buck  after  a  pass  interception. 

Tarki   Vangel,   played  his   usual   hard  hitting   game 
while  Joe  Boratyn   was  the  mainspring  of  the   North- 
bridge  attack. 
CLINTON— 32  WELLS— 0 

Led  by  Captain  Walt  O'Malley  the  green  and  gold 
jersied  warriors  of  Clinton  decisively  defeated  Wells  by 
a  32  to  0  score.  Scoring  in  every  period  the  invaders 
were  never  in  danger  of  being  overtaken. 

The  feature  of  this  game  was  an  eighty-five  yard 
run  by  substitute  halfback  Armand  Volpini.  Volpini, 
after  intercepting  a  Clinton  forward  on  his  own  five 
yard  line,  ran  eighty-five  yards  before  being  hauled 
down  from  behind.  An  alert  Clinton  defense  however 
prevented  a  score.  Captain  Thurston  Favor  stood  out 
in  the  line  while  Ed  Lofgren  shone  in  the  backfield. 
NORTH— 27  WELLS— 0 

In  a  morning  game  played  in  Worcester,  the  luck- 
less men  of  Wells  were  defeated  27  to  0  by  North 
High. 

Showing  plenty  of  fight  and  spirit  in  the  opening 
period  the  Wellsmen  marched  the  ball  down  to  the 
North  ten  yard  line  but  were  unable  to  advance 
further.  North,  being  unable  to  gain,  punted.  A  gale- 
like wind  caused  the  ball  to  escape  from  the  arms  of 
safety  man,  Ed  Lofgren,  and  it  rolled  into  the  end  zone 
where  a  North  man  fell  on  it.  After  their  piece  of 
hard  luck,  the  Wellsmen  went  to  pieces  and  allowed 
North  to  score  three  more  touchdowns  before  the  final 
whistle  ended  the  game. 
ST.  PETERS — 44  WELLS — 0 

Playing  a  strong  St.  Peter's  eleven  of  Worcester  at 
Alumni  Field,  the  Wellsmen  received  their  worst  set- 
back of  the  current  campaign.  Paced  by  their  two 
backfield  greats,  Tom  Foley  and  Jim  Scavone,  the  in- 
vaders turned  on  the  pressure  and  rolled  up  a  total  of 
seven  touchdowns.  The  Wellsmen  never  really  had  a 
chance  and  played  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  all  af- 
ternoon. 


BASKETBALL 

The  initial  basketball  practice  was  held  Monday, 
December  6,  at  West  Street  Gym.  In  the  group  of 
forty  who  reported  to  Coach  McMahon  are  many  who 
played  a  good  deal  last  year.  Those  returning  to  the 
squad  who  saw  much  action  last  year  include,  F. 
Daniels,  F.  Krysiak,  S.  Abrahamson,  A.  Allard,  E.  Lof- 
gren, T.  Kwarciak,  S.  Casavant,  T.  Favor,  L.  Trombley, 
and  L.  Decataldi.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  start- 
ing team  will  be  chosen  from  this  list. 

The  first  game  will  be  played  at  Monson  December 
13th. 

Good  luck,  fellows! 
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GIRLS'  BASKETBALL 

Practice  was  started  the  latter  part  of  November 
and,  therefore,  time  was  given  to  the  organizing 
of  first,  second,  and  third  teams.  A  group  of  begin- 
ners was  drilled  and  taught  the  basic  principles  of  the 
game.  They  are  continuing  this  practice  under  the 
coaching  of  Miss  Arline  R.  Houghton,  a  teacher  at 
West  Street  School. 

Miss  Stefanie  Kozyra,  girls'  athletic  coach,  has  or- 
ganized not  only  one  team  that  plays  regular  games, 
but  also  a  second  team.  This  will  prove  an  advantage 
to  the  girls  next  year  as  they  will  have  had  experience 
in  playing  and,  therefore,  should  form  a  first-rate 
team.  Beverly  Austin  has  been  elected  captain  of  the 
first  team  which  consists  of  Clematis  Janeczek,  cf; 
Adele  Liro,  If;  Marjorie  Murphy,  rf;  Mary  Tobia,  Ig; 
and  Nina  Hobson,  rg.  Irene  Petrelli  was  chosen  captain 
of  the  the  second  team  which  consists  of  Phyllis 
Whiteoak,  cf;  Ruth  Toucey,  rf;  Marilyn  Miller,  If; 
Rosalie  Martin,  eg;  Pauline  Lavallee,  Ig.  Members  of 
the  third  team  are  Doris  Girard,  Shirley  Matys,  Esther 
Lenti,  Nancy  Blakely,  and  Julia  Liro. 
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WELLS— 52  ALUMNI — 29 

The  first  game  of  the  season  found  the  Wells  girls 
out  on  top  with  a  score  of  52  to  the  Alumni's  29,  a 
fine  beginning  for  the  new  year.  The  Wells  varsity 
lost  no  time  in  sinking  those  baskets  and  not  once  were 
they  threatened  with  defeat  by  the  Alumni  team. 
Florence  Liro  and  Cecilia  Janeczek,  star  forwards  for 
Wells  last  year,  were  watched  very  closely  by  our  am- 
bitious guards,  thus  being  prevented  from  making  a 
high  score.  The  girls  were  in  fine  condition  and  ac- 
curate shooting  proved  this. 

Baskets  were  shot  from  all  parts  of  the  floor  during 
the  last  half  of  this  interesting  game.  Clematis  Jan- 
eczek topped  the  scorers  with  21  points,  while  Adele 
Liro  followed  with  19  points.  Florence  Liro  proved  to 
be  high  scorer  for  the  Alumni  with  1  5  points. 
WELLS— 24  AUBURN — 16 

The  first  out-of-town  game  proved  to  be  a  victory 
with  the  girls  getting  a  score  of  24  to  16.  The  first 
half  was  a  little  slower  than  usual  but  the  Wells  girls 
managed  to  sink  a  few  baskets  when  their  guards 
weren't  looking.  The  girls  had  to  be  constantly  alert 
to  prevent  their  opponents  from  scoring.  Wells  had  a 
lead  of  seven  points  at  the  end  of  the  half. 

The  girls  came  back  with  renewed  energy  and  their 
score  once  more  shot  upward.  A  little  more  excite- 
ment was  seen  this  half,  baskets  being  harder  to  make 
this  time.  However,  when  the  final  whistle  blew  the 
Wells  girls  brought  home  another  victory  for  us.  Adele 
Liro  walked  away  as  high  scorer  with   15  points. 

The  second  team  of  girls  defeated  Auburn  girls  sec- 
ond team  with  a  score  of  32  to  13.  Brilliant  pass- 
work  and  accurate  shooting  proved  to  be  a  worthy 
asset  for  these  girls.  Ruth  Toucey  came  out  on  top 
with  the  14  points  to  her  credit.  This  second  team 
of  girls  appears  to  be  a  very  prospective  team. 
WELLS— 19  TOURTELLOTTE — 31 

The  Tourtellotte-Wells  basketball  game  spelled  the 
Wells  girls'  first  defeat  this  season.  They  held  their 
own  throughout  the  first  half  with  such  exciting  scores 
of  Wells  8,  Tourtellotte  7,  Wells  10,  Tourtellotte  10. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  the  Tourtellotte 
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girls  showed  renewed  energy  and  the  score  crept  slow- 
ly higher  with  the  Wells  opponents  slightly  in  the  lead. 
Despite  the  constant  efforts  of  the  Wells  team  to  make 
points  and  to  prevent  the  flashy  Tourtellotte  girls  from 
scoring,  the  fourth  quarter  found  the  opponents'  score 
shooting  upward  amazingly  and  the  game  ended  with 
a  surprise  victory  for  the  visitors  with  a  score  of  31 
to   19. 

Marjorie  Murphy,   left  forward  for  Wells,  took  the 
highest  scoring  honors  with    15  points. 
WELLS— 47  BARTLETT— 5 

The  Crimson  and  Gray  girls'  basketball  teams  went 
to  town  in  Webster  and  won  two  games.  The  varsity 
defeated  the  Bartlett  High  girls,  47-5  and  the  second 
team  defeated  Dudley  Junior  High  School,  55-8.  The 
Wells  girls  became  a  little  tired  from  the  constant 
shooting  so  when  they  slackened  up  their  opponents 
scored  their  points.  The  games  were  slower  than  us- 
ual  mostly  because  of  their  inexperienced  opponents. 

Adele  Liro  was  high  scorer  for  the  varsity  with  29 
points,  while  Marilyn  Miller  chalked  up  26  points  and 
Phyllis  Whiteoak  24  for  the  second  team. 

HUMAN-INTEREST 
Janet  Hogan  '38 

Miss  Vangel,  cheer  leader,  sister  of  Dimitri  Vangel, 
Wells  Football  star,  tells  all. 

Miss  Vangel,  a  senior  at  the  Wells  High  School  and 
cheer  leader,  does  not  seem  overjoyed  with  the  fact 
that  her  brother  Dimitri  "Tex,"  "Tarki"  Vangel  made 
a  thirty-five  yard  run  touchdown  in  the  Thanksgiving 
game  against  Bartlett  High. 

"You  just  don't  know  Tarki,"  said  Miss  Vangel, 
with  a  sigh.  "At  home  he  never  mentions  football.  All 
he  ever  talks  about  is  cowboys  and  horses.  Every  week 
he  buys  something  which  has  to  do  with  cowboys.  Last 
week,  it  was  a  black  cowboy  shirt  with  white  trim- 
mings, a  lasso,  and  some  artificial  diamonds  to  decor- 
ate his  belt  with.  Every  night  before  supper  he  gets 
into  his  western  attire  and  sits  down  to  play  his  guitar 
and  trys  to  yodel.  If  the  radio  is  on,  nothing  suits  him 
except  cowboy  songs  and  incidentally  he  plays  it  so 
loud  that  even  the  neighbors  complain." 

When  asked  about  his  numerous  nicknames,  Miss 
Vangel  replied,  "My  mother  despises  the  name  "Tex", 
by  which  he  is  so  commonly  referred  to,  and  she  insists 
that  we  call  him  Dimitri  at  home." 

So  there  is  our  football  hero,  not  what  one  would 
expect  after  all!  Instead  of  having  a  one  track  mind 
and  always  thinking  of  football — "Tex"  plays  cow- 
boys, rides  horseback,  strums  a  guitar  and  by  the  way 
goes  to  all  the  rodoes,  even  way  down  to  Boston  town. 

A  BASKETBALL  HERO'S  PRIVATE  OPINION 
Stanley   Abrahamson   '38 
I've  never  seen  a  book  so  bad,  before 
I  came  across  Adventures  in  English  Literature. 

It  makes  my  head  go  round  and  round 
Until   I   think  I'm  up  side  down. 

The  teacher  laughs  as  we  sit  in  our  cage, 

And  says,  "Aha,  you  don't  know  the  Victorian  Age!" 

The  words  are  big  but  yet  so  small 
I  can't  understand  the  thing  at  all. 

I   look  up  high  into  the  sky 

And  The  Eighteenth  Century  rolls  by. 

Among  the  people  I  would  like  to  meet 

Is  dear  little  Shakespeare  on  a  blind  alley  street. 

If  the  teacher  should  threaten  theme   (pages  four) 
It  would  be  better  than  reading  Adventures  in  English 
Literature. 


ICE  HOCKEY 

The  Wells  High  Hockey  Team,  under  the  direction 
of  coach  Paul  E.  Dion,  anticipates  a  successful  season. 

Although  having  bowed  to  North  High,  the  Wor- 
cester County  Champions,  the  team  expects  to  redeem 
itself  by  conquering  many  worthy  opponents  of  the 
scheduled  fifteen  games. 

It  is  possible  but  not  probable  that  any  hockey 
team,  regardless  of  material,  emerges  victorious  from 
all  its  frays  in  a  first  attempt  at  organized  hockey 
playing. 

As  a  schedule  the  team  has  lined  up  games  with 
Athol,  Maiden,  Nichols  Junior  College,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Worcester  High  Schools  which  have  agreed  to 
play  on  a  home  and  home  basis.  They  are:  North, 
South,  Classical,  and  Commerce. 

Star  members  of  the  hockey  team  who  are  counted 
upon  to  provide  much  action  are:  Captain  "Spike" 
Hunt,  the  gentleman  of  the  array,  "Truck"  Gatineau, 
the  man  with  the  little  brown  jug,  accompanied  by 
"Jumbo"  Brown,  the  jovial  rascal  of  the  squad,  while 
"Butch"  Larochelle  and  "Flash"  Ethier  comprise  the 
clown  act  of  the  organization. 

"Wit"  Goddu  is  by  far  the  master  mind  of  the  crew, 
and  "Slugger"  Martin  adds  the  feminine  touch  to  the 
sextet  with  his  pink  and  green  garters. 

"Fat"  Sansoucy  and  "Shorty"  Gagnon  are  the  Mutt 
and  Jeff  duo  and  afford  us  with  ample  protection  at 
the  goals.  "Zip"  McGrath  protects  us  all  with  his  life 
insurance  policies.  And  last  but  by  far  the  least 
"Dutch"  Beverage,  the  well  known  bicycle  rider,  and 
"Ghost"  L'Ecuyer,  the  noted  soda  jerker,  furnish  an 
artistic  atmosphere. 

Victor  L'Ecuyer  '39 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
Eleanor  Barr  '39 

An  amateur  show  started  it  all 
When  Paul  Dion  began  to  call 
For  talent!  Dancers  and  crooners  too 
And  believe  me  he  got  quite  a  few. 

When  a  football  hero  began  to  sing 
You  knew  at  once  he  was  a  second  Bing. 
And  when  Warren  Haynes  rang  the  gong 
The  Agony  Quartet  kept  on  with  their  song. 

When   the  Mountain  Boys  did  their  stuff 
The  people's  applause  was  loud  enough 
To  bring  the  fellows  a  five  dollar  bill 
And  give  the  audience  a  wonderful  thrill. 

The  jug,  the  fiddle,  the  banjos  too 
The  guitar  played  for  each  one  of  you 
But  on  with  the  story  I   must  go 
Or  forget  the  kids  in  the  amateur  show. 

Mr.  Dion  made  a  profit,  it  did  seem 
Because  he  established  an  ice  hockey  team 
The  boys  to  practice  go  each  night 
That  the  ice  is  sure  to  be  all  right. 

The  fellows  that  joined  are  new  at  the  game 
And  of  course  you  know  have  little  fame 
But  just  a   little  encouragement  might 
Make  the  boys  go  out  and  fight. 

So  give  a  cheer  or  maybe  a  shout 

In  praise  of  the  fellows  who  are  going  out 

To  fight  for  dear  old  Mary  E.  Wells 

They  may  be  champions!     You  never  can  tell! 
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Act  VII 

Bartering 


EXCHANGES 

The  beginning  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  found  the  exchange  de- 
partment flooded  with  millions  (hyperbole-ha !)  of 
papers  and  magazines  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
Any  student  wishing  to  read  these  exchanges  to  find 
out  what  other  schools  are  doing  will  find  them  in 
Room   1  26. 

Starting  off  with  "The  Record"  from  North  High 
School,  Worcester,  Mass.,  I  became  very  enthusiastic 
because  it  contained  such  a  lot  of  really  good  material. 
We  liked  the  short  article  on  adolescence  "My  Pet 
Peeve"  very  much.  The  substance  seemed  to  come 
straight  from  the  heart  of  the  writer.  We  envy  you 
for  your  interview  with  Ruth  Aarons,  the  best  woman 
player  of  table  tennis,  it  was  interesting  and  well-writ- 
ten.    We  also  approved  of  the  "Student  Box." 

"The  Killonian",  Killingly  High  School,  Daniel- 
son,   Conn. 

Your  editorial  on  "A  Challenge  To  The  Youth 
of  Today"  was  a  very  nice  piece  of  work.  We  think 
a  big  improvement  in  the  magazine  would  be  the 
addition   of   more   cuts  arid    a    few  cartoons. 

"The  Aegis",  Beverly  Trade  School,  Beverly, 
Mass. 

"The  Aegis"  contained  many  attractive  cuts  that 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  poges.  However,  the  ad- 
vertising column  in  the  middle  of  the  magazine  seem- 
ed out  of  place  in  the  October  issue.  Otherwise  the 
material  was  well  arranged.  Carmen  Quint's  poem 
"Credit"  in  the  December  issue  deserves  much  real 
credit. 

"Lcsell  Leaves",  Lasell  Junior  College,  Auburndale, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  cover  of  your  November  issue  was  novel  but 
pleasing.     We  enjoyed  your  stories  and  essays. 

"The  Dial",  Brattleboro  High  School,  Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 

"The  Dial"  was  written  in  more  or  less  serious 
tones,  relieved  only  by  the  "Grin  and  Bear  It"  page. 
But  an  interesting  Exchange  department  and  Virginia 
Perkins'  very  charming  piece  of  work  called  "Pensive 
Mood"  composed  a  very  interesting  magazine.  The 
unity  of  each  issue  makes  it  a  very  able  magazine. 

"The  Meteor",  Berlin  High  School,  Berlin,  New 
Hampshire. 

We  thought  that  the  advertisements  throughout  the 
magazine  rather  detracted  attention  from  the  other 
material.  Although  you  had  some  very  clever  poems 
and  interesting  literature,  we  could  not  see  the  reason 
for  your  unique  cover.  "Twenty-two  Centuries  of 
Photography"  showed  much  thought  and  research 
work. 


"The  Argus",  Gardner  High  School,  Gardner,  Mass. 

You  had  many  good  stories  written  in  an  easy  man- 
ner and  on  especially  delightful  ending  to  "Beautiful 
but  Dumb"  by  Sheila  Morgan  39.  Betty  Foster's  poem 
"The  Invalids  Song"  was  outstanding,  while  your 
jokes  were  good  and  up-to-date.  We  enjoyed  your 
magazine  immensely  and  sincerely  hope  we  shall  hear 
from  you  again 

"The  Unquiry  Echo",  Milton  High  School,  Milton, 
Mass. 

"The  Unquity  Echo"  is  a  very  distinguished  looking 
magazine  and  well  arranged.  May  we  suggest  that 
the  "Inquiring  Reporters'  Page"  be  placed  before  the 
advertisements?  More  cuts  to  help  out  your  clever 
cartoons  would  enliven  your  magazine. 

"The  Cambridge  Review",  Cambridge  High  and 
Latin  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

"Contemplation"  by  John  Fleming  '38  and  "Fire- 
sides and  Memories"  by  Paul  Lowry  '38  are  extreme- 
ly well  done.  "Words  of  Woe"  by  M.  N.  C.  '38  are 
sad  but  true — we  heartily  agree  with  you!  We  liked 
your  "Letters  to  the  Editors"  and  especially  the  poem 
by  Otto  B.  Shot  from  Rantenberg,  Arizona  (!)  Who- 
ever is  in  charge  of  this  department  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. The  book  review  of  "Midnight  On  The 
Desert"  by  J.  B.  Priestley  was  excellently  written,  it 
makes  every  true  American  eager  to  read  the  book. 
"Variety  Is  The  Spice  of  Life"  and  The  Cambridge 
Review  knows  it!  Congratulations  to  the  staff  and  the 
student  body  for  contributing  to  it! 

We  have  also  been  pleased  to  receive  the  following 
school  papers: 

The  Palmer,  Palmer  High  School,  Palmer,  Mass. 

Tech  News,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

The  Voice,  Concord  High  School,  Concord,  Mass. 

West  High  Eagle,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Becker  Journal,  Beckers  Business  College,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

The  Lasell  News,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  Proviso  Pageant,  Maywood,   Illinois. 
(The  Proviso  is  published  by  students  in  Journal- 
ism.) 

Scotland  Courier,  Scotland,  Pennsylvania. 
(The    Courier  is     published  by    the     Pennsylvania 
Soldiers'  Orphan  School.) 

Parks  Air  News,  Parks  Air  College,  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois. 

St.  Mary's  High  School,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Clinton  High  School,  Clinton,  Mass. 
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Act  VIII 

Winchelling 
About 


Scene:      The   High    School.      Time:     Any     Old     Time. 

Alvin  Greene  rushes  in  and  knocks  down  the  scen- 
ery. Oh,  well,  all  the  world's  a  stage  and  somebody's 
always  knocking  it  down.  Romeo,  Romeo,  wherefore 
art  thou,  Romeo?  Keep  quiet,  Alvin,  those  are  Phyllis 
Whiteoak's  lines.  Robert  Morse  enters  and  doles  out 
the  prologue.  He  says  something  about  friends,  Ro- 
mans, and  ears.  Bob  Gatineau  takes  his  bow  and  re- 
cites "Little  Boy  Blue."  His  father  recited  it  when 
he  was  seven  years  old,  too.  Mary  Campbell  disturbs 
everything  by  announcing  that  her  favorite  color  is 
green.  What's  disturbing  about  that?  Oh,  nothing, 
only  everybody  doesn't  look  so  well  as  Mary  does  in 
green.  Marjorie  Murphy  reluctantly  drags  herself 
away  from  the  footlight.  Will  somebody  please  shut 
down  a  window?  It's  awfully  cold  in  here.  Oh,  par- 
don me!      It's  only  Teddy  Ostrowski  walking  by. 

Frankie  Daniels  finally  gives  in  and  agrees  to  take 
the  part  of  the  cynic.  Joseph  Egan  does  a  Suzy-Q 
with  his  jaws  and  uses  a  big  stick  of  bubble  gum  for 
a  dance  floor.  As  a  finale  the  dance  floor  takes  a 
triple  flip  and  lands  in  somebody's  wastebasket.  Egan 
almost  goes  too  but  somebody  holds  on  to  him. 
Flash!   !  !   ! 

Somebody  has  already  made  a  motion  that  the 
school  give  Kwarciak  and  Lofgren  a  weekly  allowance 
to  buy  candy  so  they  won't  have  to  blackmail  any 
more  eighth  graders. 

Neil  Turner  is  broken-hearted. 

Adele  Liro  is  wearing  a  1936  silver  football. 

Frankie  Krysiak  has  decided  what  his  career  is  to  be. 

Channing  Pratt  is  doing  all  right  for  himself. 

Price  Burgess  is  a  second  Einstein.  It  isn't  right  for 
one  person  to  have  all  the  brains. 

Sonny  Laliberte,  '40,  is  a  nice  little  boy  when  he 
doesn't  try  to  impress  people. 

FRESHMAN'S  OPINION 
Ray  Chauvin  '41 

The  average  freshman  in  our  high  school  is  the 
fancy  free,  debonair,  footloose  type,  with  a  touch  of 
romantic  nectar. 

The  freshman  likes  gay  musical  comedies,  with  the 
boy  serenading  his  lady  love,  while  his  favorite  pas- 
time is  dancing  dreamily  to  the  strains  of  some  ro- 
mantic song. 

SENIOR'S  OPINION 

Quiet  child! 

I  resolve  not  to  hold  any  more  after-three-o'clock 
classes. — Mr.  Paraghamian 


You  certainly  know  how  to  get  them,  Red! 
isn't      Dora      Kendall      and     Bobby     Johnson 


Scene:  The  First  Reservoir 
Well,  well,  what's  this  I  see — another  new  one,  Bob 
Gatineau  in  blue  and  red  this  time,  just  for  a  change. 
Is  that  the  idea?  And  there's  Mary  Wiessner  being 
given  a  helping  hand  by  Alvin  Greene  who  also  casts 
several  glances  towards  Barbara  D'Arcy  as  she  whizzes 
by.  Has  anyone  or  maybe  I  should  say  everyone  has 
seen  the  tricky  hat  and  parka  Phil  Doucette  sports  on 
the  ice 
If      it 

properly  chaperoned  by  Leslie  Davenport.  To  say  no 
thing  of  Lucille  Dubreuil  surrounded  by  admiring 
groups  of  juniors  and  especially  seniors.  Could  any- 
one tell  me  why  Doug  Brown,  a  Wells  hockeyite,  al- 
ways takes  a  trip  up  the  ice  half  way  through  prac- 
tice? Speaking  of  hockey  reminds  me  of  the  new 
suits  the  boys  are  sporting  around  here.  I  guess  the 
boys  love  them  so  much  they  can't  part  with  them — 
at  least  Warren  McGrath  can't.  What's  this  cute 
blue  hat  sailing  along  so  nicely?  Whoops!  it's  Mr. 
Mickelson  hitting  another  bump.  And  who  are  the 
twins — oh — of  course — Odile  Girouard  and  Rita  Guil- 
mette,  inseparable  until  Red  or  Howard  comes  along. 


I      resolve      not      to 
("Shorty")    Gagnon 


throw     spit     balls. — Norman 


Strolling  around  at  the  Student  Council  Party.  Did 
you  see  ....  George  Tully's  present.  It  was  a  darling 
baby  doll,  but  George  just  didn't  appreciate  it  ...  . 
Frankie  Krysiak  had  to  be  paged  three  times  before  he 
would  drag  himself  out  (with  only  a  few  blushes)  to 
receive  his  gift  from  Santa  ....  a  new  drummer  boy 
made  his  public  debut  at  the  party,  none  other  than 
Charlie  Troy  hiding  behind  a  brigade  of  drums  .... 
Was  that  Mr.  Dion  who  was  hurling  confetti  and 
streamers  at  the  girls  from  a  balcony  above?  .... 
Downed  by  nothing  Eddie  Beers  slung  paper  reinforce- 
ments when  the  confetti  gave  out  ....  that  muscle 
wrecking  dance,  the  Indian  hop,  sort  of  petered  out, 
as  did  those  fetching  baby  neckties  worn  by  many  boys. 

Among  the  Christmas  presents  Santa  left  for  us  we 
find:  Nelson  Fay's  heavenly  blue  sweater,  a  chic  shirt 
for  Ann  McTighe,  a  gay  checked  woodman's  jacket  for 
Eleanor  Haynes,  just  oodles  of  angora  sweaters  that 
have  delighted  many  of  the  fairer  sex,  and  ah — yes, 
bright  and  shiny  gold  rings  to  adorn  the  fingers  of  the 
elated  Juniors. 
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We  have  recently  noticed  the  resemblance  between 
Donald  Steenburn's  laugh  and  "The  Shadow's"!  .... 
"Red"  Doucett  has  a  collection  of  impersonations  that 
would  frighten  even  the  most  dignified  Senior  girl  .... 
We're  wondering  what  became  of  that  enthusiastic  or- 
der of  the  "Sister  Rats"?  ....  Ask  Frankie  Daniels  his 
idea  of  nothing  ancl  he'll  answer  promptly,  "A  blade- 
less  knife  without  a  handle"  ....  Just  for  company 
Jib  Favor  thinks  salt  is  the  stuff  that  makes  potatoes 
taste  funny  if  you  don't  use  it  on  them  ....  And  Nel- 
son Fay  defines  a  pencil  sharpener  as  something  you 
don't  use  if  your  pencil  doesn't  need  sharpening  and 
if  it  does,  you  use  a  knife  anyway!  ....  Marge  Phillips 
ought  to  go  out  for  basketball.  She  certainly  recovered 
herself  quickly  after  she  fell  down  in  her  3rd  period 
English  a  few  weeks  ago, — Margie's  still  blushing  .... 
and  incidentally  the  senior  boys  in  aforesaid  class  insist 
they  need  earphones  to  hear  Ruth  Toucey's  soft,  bird- 
like answers  during  oral  discussion  ....  No  wonder 
people  are  complaining  about  Richard  Woodbury's 
tardiness  in  delivering  a  local  newspaper — rumors  are 
that  he  has  received  a  Little  Orphan  Annie  secret  code 
pin  and  is  ardently  listening  to  secret  code  messages 
every  night  ....  We  have  other  Radio  fans  in  our 
midst  also,  Al  Homicz  hasn't  missed  a  Fibber  McGee 
and  Molly  program  s;nce  they  started  broadcasting 
and  George  Vasil  is  simply  devoted  to  the  Death 
Valley  and   Barn  Dance    (imagine!)    programs. 

We  resolve  not  to  promenade  around  the  corridors 
from  I   o'clock  to  1:15  and  8:00  to  8:15. — Students 


A  POEM 
Jack  Eaves  '41 
I   live  in  Massachusetts, 

Yes,  I  live  in  So'bridge,  Mass. 
My  boy,  he  goes  to  high  school, 
He  is  in  da  Latin  class. 

My  boy  he  taka  Algebra 

He   like  it  very  well 
Mr.   Paraghamian,  the  teacher, 

My  boy,  he  thinks  he's  "swell." 

My  boy,   he  is  a  Freshman, 

He  says  that's  because  he's  new.^ 

My,  he  getta  so  fresh  at  home, 
We  no  know  what  to  do. 

He  lika  da  General  Science, 

He  say  that  it  is  fun. 
They  study  water,  germs  an'  bugs, 

And  even  the  moon,  an'  stars,  an'  sun. 

He  taka  da  Occupations, 

It  isn't  very  hard. 
He  lika  da  subject  very  much, 

And  the  teacher,  Miss  Pinard. 

He  say  he  taka  English, 

Ah,  dat's  good  thing  to  learn. 

When  you  knowa  gooda  English, 
Lotta  mon'  you  earn. 

I  say  "who  you  got  fur  English?" 

He  answer  very  loud: 
"Miss  Lanphear  is  my  teacher", 

And  he  looka  very  proud. 

My  boy  he  lika  high  school 

Me,  I  lika  too. 
You  leorna  many  things, 

That  help  you  all  life  through. 


THINGS  WE  COULD  NEVER  IMAGINE 

Mr.   Beals  without  his  friendly  nod. 

Beverly  Austin  getting  a  flunk. 

Ruth  Carey  not  wearing  the  latest  coiffure. 

Eddie  Beers  without  George  Tully. 

Teachers  banning  homework  altogether. 

Alvin  Greene  as  a  quiet  traffic  officer. 

Effie  Vangel  losing  her  famed  "pep." 

The  Commercial  Department  minus  Doris  LaPointe 
and  Gloria  Julian. 

Miss  Howe  not  saying  "precisely." 

Lawrence  Trombley  without  his  golden  tenor  voice. 

Gladys  Swyncicki  not  in  the  role  of  a  lovely  young 
girl. 

"Izzy"  DaDalt  not  flashing  her  impish  grin. 

Mr.  Winston  lacking  in  enthusiasm. 

Claire  Lemire  deficient  of  typing  speed. 

Betty  Merrill  minus  her  dramatic  ability. 


When  Mr.  Robertson  played  teacher  in  Room  126 
one  Friday,  he  had  an  assistant  to  whom  he  played 
second  fiddle — a  sad-eyed,  bedraggled,  brown  and 
white  dog. 

Miss  Fitzgerald's  room  seems  to  be  the  enchanted 
spot  to  which  stray  animals  straggle.  First  the  kitten 
which  she  so  unceremoniously  threw  out  into  the  cold 
world,  and  now  one  or  two  dogs.  Too  bad  Miss  F. 
doesn't  appreciate  animals. 

One  of  our  intellectual  teachers  suggested  that  Ben 
Benoit  put  his  undernourished  moustache  in  a  museum 
....  Jibby  Favor  is  having  woman  trouble  ....  Jean 
Robertson  is  the  cause  of  much  controversy  among  the 
eighth  grade  males. 


SEEING  STARS 


Paul  Muni 
Simone  Simon 
Tyrone  Power 
Kay  Francis 
Betty  Grable 
Janet  Gaynor 
Bob   Burns 
Nelson  Eddy 


Paul  Laliberte 

Lucille  Dubreuil 

Ted  Ostrowski 

Josephine  Chiocca 

Janet  Hogan 

Ruth   Laughlin 

Bob  Gatineau 

Jibby  Favor 


Laurel  &  Hardy  Alvin  Greene  and  Kenneth  Hutchinson 
Jane  Withers  Mary  Dirlam 

Bing  Crosby  Frank  Krysiak 

Gene  Raymond  E.   Parker  Smith 

Clark  Gable  Howard  Buckley 

Richard  Arlen  Armand  Sansoucy 

Three  Stooges 

W.  McGrath,  Teddy  Ostrowski,  Hugo  DeAngelis 

Mr.  Paraghamian's  square  roots  of  hump,  wiggle, 
and  bump  please  his  second  year  algebra  class. 

Betty  Merrill's  pet  hate  is  sitting  in  the  back  seat. 
(She  can't  turn  around  and  talk.) 

One  day  a  small,  wild-eyed  boy  burst  breathlessly 
into  the  second  period  History  class  with  the  grotesque 
message  that  Mr.  Lanza  wanted  to  know  what  to 
paint  on  Mary  Weissner's  gravestone.  A  little  pre- 
mature, weren't  you,  Mr.  Lanza?  But  then,  what  he 
meant  was  the  gravestone  in  the  Christmas  play. 

General  Science  Definitions — 

sinews — mussels 

anthrax — a  heap  of  dirt  built  up  by  ants  to  make 
a  nest. 

Rambling  About — 

Clara  Mackieovicz  must  be  going  into  the  gown- 
designing  business.  She's  been  cutting  out  paper  dolls 
lately. 

Frankie  Daniels  is  room   1  26's  gift  to  the  women. 

Mary  Dirlam  '42  is  one  of  our  crack  saleswomen. 
Senior  ploy  tickets,  Girl  Scouts,  she  sells  them  all. 
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ROOM  122 

Home  Room  122  finds  many  people  with  hobbies. 
First  comes  Mrs.  Cook,  an  ardent  actress.  Down  in 
the  front  of  the  room  are  Aldo  Piucci  with  his  basket- 
ball clothes,  Daniel  Robson  and  his  skates,  and  Jean 
Phillips  and   her  algebra. 

In  the  back  right  hand  corner,  otherwise  known  as 
the  chatterbox  corner,  we  find  Ann  Robbins,  Theresa 
Piazzo,  Helen  Rischitelli,  Julia  Rewinski,  and  Barbara 
Piazzo.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room  in  hilarity  row, 
trying  to  look  subdued,  are  Natalie  Pierce,  Miriam 
Renaud,  John  Sheard,  Channing  Pratt,  Robert  Proulx, 
and  Myrtle  Polly.     And  on  the  floor  is  dirt. 

Donald  Ryan  '41 

THE  AVERAGE  FRESHMAN 
Glenna  Houlberg  '41 

The  Seniors  seem  to  regard  us  Freshmen  as  crea- 
tures to  be  looked  down  upon  and  trampled  into 
oblivion.  They  must  think  we  have  no  feelings.  These 
suppositions  are  very  incorrect.  We  Freshmen  are 
human  beings.  We  have  our  likes  and  dislikes  the 
same  as  other  people. 

I  will  speak  out  of  turn  and  give  our  side  of  the 
story. 

I,  as  a  Freshman,  have  a  favorite  movie  actor,  Ty- 
rone Power  and  a  favorite  movie  actress,  Sonja  Henie. 
In  my  unimportant  (to  Seniors)  opinion  they  make  a 
wonderful  pair.  They  were  co-starred  in  the  picture, 
"Thin  Ice,"  my  favorite  movie. 

I  have  certain  ambitions,  rather  strange  for  a 
Freshman,  namely,  to  become  a  teacher  or  an  aviatrix. 
The  avaitrix  ambition  comes  from  a  desire  to  get  up 
and  away  from  it  all!  I  have  a  favorite  color  which 
is  blue.  Blue  seems  to  suggest  sadness  to  most  people, 
but  it  puts  me  in  a  joyous  mood.  The  Chase  and  San- 
born program  is  my  favorite  radio  program.  A  Senior 
would  probably  say  that  the  affection  for  that  program 
comes  from  the  one  thing  in  common  that  Freshmen 
have  with  Charlie  McCarthy,  namely,  wooden  heads. 
But  that  is  just  a  Senior's  prejudiced  viewpoint.  My 
favorite  dessert  is  ice  cream.  A  Senior  would  prob- 
ably say,  "Eat  fish,  the  brain  food.  You  certainly 
need  it." 

The  rose  is  my  favorite  flower  and  the  fragrance  of 
lilacs  or  orange  blossoms  fills  me  with  awe.  I  love  the 
feminine  name  of  Gale,  the  masculine  name  of  Jack 
or  David,  the  song,  Harbor  Lights  and  the  jewels,  dia- 
monds and  rubies.  My  favorite  pastime  is  reading, 
that  will  surprise  the  Seniors,  and  last  of  all  my  pet 
hate  is  homework.  That  is  one  point  upon  which  I  be- 
lieve most  Seniors  will  agree! 
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HISTORY   BREVITIES 
Miss  Drake:  Who  is  Francisco  Franco? 
Student:    British  prime   minister. 
Miss  Drake:  Oh  my!  !  ! 

Miss  Drake:  What  does  one    mean   by   saying    that 
the  President  is  captain  of  the  Ship  of  State? 
Student:  He  owns  a  yacht. 


ONE  SENIOR'S  OPINION 
Ruth  Toucey  '38 

In  a  partially  impromptu  and  somewhat  sketchy 
speech,  Frankie  Daniels  gave  a  convincing  (or  was  it) 
oration  on  a  few  general  improvements  to  be  had  in 
the  high  school. 

"We  should  be  burdened  with  less  or  even  no  home- 
work at  all,"  emphatically  stated  Frankie,  with  a  de- 
termined clinching  of  his  fist.  "Homework  makes 
pupils  unhappy,  and  everyone  knows  that  a  happy  per- 
son learns  more  than  a  sad  one." 

"Why,  homework's  positively  obnoxious!"  he  ex- 
ploded vehemently.  "Mainly,  we  spend  these  long 
hours  in  school  to  learn  how  to  think.  How  can  we 
develop  our  thinking  caps  if  we  never  have  any  free 
time?" 

Mr.  Daniels  next  attacked  the  subject  of  the  clocks. 
With  a  menacing  scowl  he  muttered,  "How  can 
students,  who  leave  for  school  at  8:12  as  I  do,  be  ex- 
pected to  arrive  on  time  when  those  eccentric  clocks 
are  always  either  slow  or  fast?  And  then  to  be  mark- 
ed late  by  some  supercilious  teacher,"  he  added  in 
gloomy  despair. 

This  basketball  hero  resumed  saying  that  he  believ- 
ed in  a  one  session  school  period. 

"I  strongly  advocate  a  shorter  session,"  he  declared. 
"Any  student  should  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  of 
5 'A  hours  if  he  eats  a  good  breakfast  before  coming 
to  school." 

Mr.  Daniels,  it  is  said,  is  a  great  consumer  of 
Wheaties  and  Cocomalt.  He  even  feeds  these  brain 
foods  to  his  dog. 

After  discussing  the  value  of  physical  education,  he 
concluded  his  highly  dramatic  speech  with  a  wistful 
sigh  and  a  downcast  shake  of  his  head. 
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PRETTY  PICTURES 
Bob  "Zeke"  Gatineau  playing  his  jug. 
Willie  Jones  sitting  on  Teddy  Kwarciak's  lap. 
Roger  Larochelle's  bright  red  stockings. 
The  out-door  traffic  squad  with  their  white  shoulder 
straps. 

Lucille  Dubreuil  in  her  gown  of  gold. 
Arliss  Olson's  "page-boy"  coiffure. 


Ruth  Toucey's  chains  and  bracelets. 
Tully-Beers  edition  in  slick  clothes. 
Francis  Bousquet's  "Harvard  clip." 
Thurston  Favor's  blonde  curls. 

Paul     Laliberte's    stylish     outfit   in     the     Christmas 
Pageant. 

Barbara  D'Arcy  with  bobbed  hair. 
Eleanor  Barr's  flashing  smile. 
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ROYAL  VISITORS  IN  SOUTHBRIDGE 
Joseph  Paskal  '38 

The  princesses  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Albanian  Colony  of  Southbridge,  presented  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  members,  Mr.  Royal  Parkinson,  Dr.  J. 
T.  Nasse,  Gregory  Thomas,  Sotir  Costa,  and  Joseph 
Paskal,  because  they  knew  well  that  the  Albanian 
Colony  in  Southbridge  is  one  of  the  first  organized  in 
the  United  States.  Here  was  built  the  first  Albanian 
church  in  the  world. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  Albania  was  under  the 
Turkish  rule,  a  few  Albanian  patriots  came  to  South- 
bridge.  Fortunately,  they  were  employed  by  the 
American  Optical  Company  and  soon  sent  for  their 
friends  who  came  like  flies  after  the  honey.  They  soon 
took  advantage  of  the  American  freedom  and  liberty, 
and  organized  themselves  for  freeing  Albania  from  the 
hands  of  Turks   who   illtreated   their   families.      They 


The  princesses,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Nosse  and  Mr. 
Royal  Parkinson,  visited  the  plant  of  the  American 
Optical  Company.  They  were  very  much  impressed 
by  what  they  saw.  In  the  plant  wherever  they  met 
an  Albanian  worker,  they  shook  hands  with  him,  not 
hesitating  long  enough  to  give  the  worker  a  chance 
to  wipe  his  hands. 

Sisters  of  King  Zogu  reached  the  climox  of  their 
visit  at  the  Town  Hall.  They  appreciated  the  recep- 
tion very  much.  The  speech  given  by  selectman  Val- 
more  P.  Tetreault,  and  "A  Welcome",  song  by  the 
leaders  of  our  Glee  Club,  Louise  Bouvier,  Eleanor  Barr, 
Virginia  Gagnon,  Lucille  Dubreuil,  and  Kathleen 
Trainer  accompanied  at  the  piano  by  Gilberte  Gali- 
peau,  made  an  everlasting  impression  on  them. 

The  princesses  expressed  a  hearty  appreciation  to 
the  reception  committee  and  said  that  they  are  plan- 
ning to  come  to  the  World's  Fair  in  New  York  and 
they   would   come   to   Southbridge  again   for  a   whole 
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built  the  first  Albanian  church  to  worship  God,  to  pre- 
serve their  mother  language,  and  to  show  the  world 
that  the  Albanian  language  and  spirit  still  existed  af- 
ter five  hundred  years  under  the  Turkish  rule.  In 
1912  when  Turkey  was  defeated  by  Greece,  Serbia, 
Bulgaria,  and  some  Albanian  mountain  boys,  the  Al- 
banians immediately  demanded  their  independence. 

Albania  won  its  independence  in  1912,  but  had  no 
definite  boundaries  and  permanent  peace  until  the 
fourteen  points  of  President  Wilson  were  in  effect.  Our 
colony  in  Southbridge  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Albanian  Independence,  therefore,  it  was  natural  for 
the  princesses  to  visit  our  colony. 

From  Boston  they  went  to  the  Publick  House  in 
Sturbridge,  where  they  were  greeted  by  several  hun- 
dred people.  Albanians  saluted  them  by  placing  their 
right  hands  on  their  hearts  and  by  shaking  hands  af- 
terwards. Flowers  were  presented  to  them  by  many 
societies. 


day's  visit  because  they  enjoyed  the  few  hours  that 
they  spent  here  immensely. 

They  enjoyed  everything  that  they  saw  and  ate  in 
America.  They  especially  like  strawberry  short  cake, 
Boston  baked  beans,  and  were  very  much  amazed  at 
drinking  soda  through  a  straw  without  touching  or 
removing  their  glasses  from  the  table. 

When  the  princesses  were  asked  by  the  committee 
why  they  came  to  this  country,  they  replied,  "Having 
seen  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Europe,  we  decided 
to  visit  the  United  States,  for  we  have  read  and 
heard  of  great  things  being  done  here,  things  which 
appeared  as  dreams  to  us.  We  have  never  believed 
them  until  now  that  our  dreams  have  come  true.  It 
is  admirable  to  see  the  development  of  a  country  which 
a  little  over  four  hundred  years  ago  was  a  wild  place 
and  which  today  is  one  of  the  most  civilized  and 
wealthiest  in  the  world.  We  admire  its  progress  and 
the  hospitalities  of  the  people." 
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A  SPRING  SPORT  FOR  GIRLS 
Beverly  Austin  '38 
Spring — and  with  it  comes  baseball,  archery,  and 
tennis.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  feel  an  urge  to  "get  into 
the  game."  Up  to  now  they  have  been  the  people  on 
the  sidelines,  outside  looking  in.  Why  can't  the  door 
be  opened  so  they  can  come  in?  Perhaps  if  the  girls 
knock  long  and  loudly  enough,  they  will  receive  recog- 
nition and  that  is  just  what  we  are  doing. 

Soft  ball  is  an  excellent  example  to  use  to  express 
my  ideas.  Boys  say  "Why  can't  girls  leave  our  sports 
alone?  Do  they  always  have  to  play  things  we  do?" 
They  say  this  of  soft  ball  because,  as  you  know,  soft- 
ball  originated  from  baseball.  Perhaps  the  fellows  do 
not  realize  that  a  girl  becomes  enthused  and  really 
excited  at  the  thought  of  stiff  competition,  teamwork, 
sportsmanship,  and  physical  exertion.  The  resounding 
crack  of  the  ball  as  one's  bat  hits  it  into  mid  air  makes 
a  girl's  nerves  tingle  just  as  it  does  a  boy's. 

Soft  ball  builds  up  a  girl's  physical  powers  and  does 
not  tear  down  her  resistance.  Although  participation 
in  such  a  game  may  help  a  girl  overcome  her  nervous- 
ness, nervous  and  erratic  girls  do  not,  as  a  rule,  go  out 
for  such  a  sport.  Muscle  coordination  is  necessary  to 
play  any  such  strenuous  sport.  Girls  don't  know  how 
to  run?  You  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks?  Ah! 
but  we're  not  old.  We're  new,  we're  young,  we're  just 
about  getting  started  in  this  world.  Certainly  know- 
ing how  to  run  is  essential  to  playing  soft  ball  and  it 
wouldn't  take  long  for  girls  to  learn. 

Participation  in  a  spring  sport  makes  a  girl  more 
interested  in  coming  to  school  on  fine  days  in  order  to 
play  in  the  game.  Her  school  work  shows  improve- 
ment because  she  must  have  good  marks  in  order  to 
be  on  the  team.  It  is  my  belief  that,  if  more  schools 
had  soft  ball  for  girls,  the  attendance  at  boys'  baseball 
games  would  increase  one  hundred  per  cent.  Why 
not?  The  girls  would  naturally  be  interested  in  seeing 
how  the  boys  do  it  in  getting  a  few  pointers  from  them. 
But  they  would  also  be  interested  in  seeing  the  boys 
win  their  games. 

Girls,  how  can  we  convince  the  authorities  that  we 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  participate  in  a  spring  sport 
so  that  our  athletic  year  will  be  well  rounded  out? 


A  DEFENSE  OF  MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS 
Myrtle  Polley  '41 
Recently  at  one  of  the  Boston  theaters,  where  Walt 
Disney's  picture,  Snow  White  and  the  Seven   Dwarfs, 

was  being  shown  the  following  conversation  between 
two  boys  of  high  school  age  was  overheard. 

"Did  you  like  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs?" 
asked  one. 

"Oh!  It  was  all  right  for  kids,"  his  companion  re- 
plied. 

"You  know  a  lot  about  it,  don't  you?" 

"I  ought  to,  I  saw  it  ten  times!" 

This  little  anecdote  illustrates,  I  think,  our  most 
general  attitude  towards  the  reading  of  legends.  Many 
condemn  them  without  admitting  their  fascination. 
There  is  something  in  these  fables  which  draws  the 
attention  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.  When  a 
student  reaches  high  school  age,  he  automatically 
adopts  the  attitude  that  all  myths  and  legends  are 
childish.  Even  if  he  does  like  fairy  tales,  the  fact  is 
kept  to  himself,  for  he  fears  the  ridicule  of  his  class- 
mates. Why  is  this  done?  Are  not  some  novels  just 
as  fantastic? 

Practically  any  boy  or  girl  can  sit  down  and  im- 
mediately become  absorbed  by  the  fictitious  plot  of  a 
detective  story,  yet  he  would  be  made  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  school  if  it  was  known  he  had  just  read 
a  fairy  tale! 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  these  charming  tales 
have  been  put  aside  by  the  students  is  because  they 
have  been  taken  too  literally.  They  say,  "Of  course, 
those  incidents  could  not  happen."  Some  books  such 
as  those  that  contain  a  fantastic  mystery  are  even 
more  unreal,  often  impossible. 

The  pleasure  that  we  derive  from  these  books  is  to 
be  compared  to  the  results  of  the  study  of  myths  and 
legends,  since  these  tales  have  often  been  composed 
os  explanations  of  natural  phenomena  even  as  the 
stories  of  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  and  those  about  Buck 
Rogers  are  attempts  at  applying  natural  laws  to  new 
events. 

The  rule  that  should  guide  us  in  our  reading  of 
myths  and  legends  is  as  simple  as  it  is  old.  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  furnishes  the  sound  advice.  He  states 
that  we  should  approach  books,  ready  to  believe  their 
happenings,  in  the  words  of  Coleridge,  "willing  to  sus- 
pend our  disbelief." 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF    AN    ANIMATED    CARTOON 

Louise  Gregoire  '39 

In  the  early  1930's  I  first  saw  the  light  of  day  as  a 
vague  idea  floating  around  Mr.  Disney's  head.  With- 
out definite  shape  or  substance  I  struggled  for  life, 
and  a  few  days  later  my  efforts  were  rewarded — Walt 
Disney  made  his  first  experimental  sketch  of  me.  Ah! 
that  was  a  proud  day!  Rapidly,  under  his  skillful 
hand,  I  took  shape.  I  developed  a  slender,  if  not  ut- 
terly graceful,  figure,  a  pair  of  cute,  upturned  little 
horns,  two  buck  teeth  which  sadly  protruded  when- 
ever I  opened  my  mouth,  and  a  dainty  frilly  collar 
which  was  my  pride  and  joy.  From  that  moment  on 
I    was  known  as  the  illustrious  "Clarabelle  Cow." 

As  I  grew  older,  I  developed  a  hearty,  compelling 
voice,  and  an  excitable,  temperamental  nature,  much 
to  the  delight  cf  my  beloved  pcrent,  Mr.  Disney,  who 
declared  I  was  destined  to  become  a  source  of  laugh- 
ter for  a  million  people.  This  sent  a  warm  glow  of 
pride  coursing  through  my  veins,  and  after  that  in- 
cident, being  very  young  and  inexperienced,  I  held 
my  head  high  up  in  the  air  whenever  I  passed  a  less 
distinguished  cartoon.  In  addition  I  grew  very  vain 
and  spent  a  good  portion  of  my  time  polishing  my 
horns  and  hoofs,  and  applying  enticing  perfumes  to  my 
sleek  black  hide.  I  even  had  the  tuft  on  the  end  of 
my  tail  permanent  waved!  Now  that  my  adolescent 
days  are  over  and  I  am  a  more  mature  cow,  I  have 
recognized  the  error  of  my  ways.  But  if  I  do  say  so 
myself,  I  have  caused  many  a  strong  male  heart  to 
flutter  at  a  glimpse  of  me. 

My  pride,  wicked  though  it  may  have  been,  was 
justified,  for  one  day,  after  several  weeks  of  improve- 
ment by  Mr.  Disney  and  his  staff,  I  was  put  through 
the  complicated  process  of  animation.  Think  of  it! 
For  the  first  time  I  walked,  I  ran,  I  jumped — ah,  that 
first  youthful  thrill  will  long  linger  in  my  memory! 

Then  came  my  movement  of  achievement.  I  acted 
before  a  movie  camera!  Words  cannot  express  my  joy 
and  pride!  My  directors  then  and  there  predicted  I 
would  be  the  discovery  of  the  year.  At  this  I  swelled 
to  twice  my  natural  size,  so  that  the  production  had 
to  be  held  up  while  I  was  deflated.  This  taught  me 
a  lesson,  and  from  then  on  I  was  always  a  modest  cow, 
though  not  exactly  of  the  "shrinking  violet"  type. 

But  the  cinema  was  not  the  only  field  in  which  I 
triumphed.      After  being  hailed  as    a    second    Sarah 


Bernhardt  by  movie  critics,  I  invaded  the  comic  strips, 
with  the  able  support  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Mickey  Mouse,  and  his  various  friends.  Needless 
to  say,  I  received  a  tremendous  ovation.  Of  course, 
some  people  claim  that  the  real  attraction  of  that 
comic  strip  was  Mickey  Mouse,  but  I  here  take  this 
opportunity  to  deny  this  emphatically!  With  all  due 
respect  to  Mickey  Mouse,  he  simply  is  not  in  the  same 
class  with  me  when  it  comes  to  charm  and  allure! 

Now  I  am  at  the  height  of  my  glory.  All  the  lead- 
ing actors  seek  me  out  for  their  leading  lady,  my 
thousands  of  fans  follow  my  adventures  with  breath- 
less interest  and  enthusiasm,  a  new  addition  has  just 
been  built  to  the  post  office  to  accommodate  all  my 
fan  mail,  and  my  praiseworthy  work  and  high  dramatic 
ability  are  recognized  and  appreciated.  And  that, 
my  friends,  is  absolutely  all  I  ask  from  life.  I  am  fill- 
ed with  the  "joie  de  vivre";  I  am  as  contented  as  Fer- 
dinand. 


FASCINATION 

Margaret  Chace  '38 

Large  waves 
Rolling,  rolling, 
Lapping   on   the    sand. 
White  gulls 
Gliding,  dipping, 
Flying  over   land. 


A  SHORT,  SHORT  STORY 
Phyllis  Swenson  '39 

As  1  look  at  him,  he  is  leaping  across  a  river.  He 
alights,  runs  around,  and  then  goes  on.  He  is  making 
something.  It  all  started  with  an  idea.  Then,  with 
the  thought,  he  began  action.  With  grim  determin- 
ation, he  molds  a  country — Germany;  from  there  he 
goes  to  France.  At  each  stop,  cities,  towns,  villages, 
spring  up  from  under  his  touch. 

That  is  not  all. 

Now  he  makes  rivers,  brooks,  even  oceans.  He  builds 
ships  to  sail  them  on. 

He  does  not  care  what  political  strife  is  going  on  in 
Russia  or  Germany.  It  doesn't  interest  him  in  the 
least.  All  he  knows  is  that  his  map  must  be  in  by  the 
next  History  period. 
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SNOW 
Marion  Walkinshaw  '39 

When  it  snows,  I  always  think  of  tiny  feathers  from 
fairy  pillows  floating  through  the  air.  The  diminutive, 
lacy  flakes  fly  up  and  down,  dipping  and  swirling  with 
the  slightest  motion  of  the  air.  They  seem  to  be  per- 
forming an  intricate  fairy  dance  unknown  to  us  poor 
mortals. 

They  fell  lightly  upon  one  another  forming  a  blank- 
et of  shimmering  iridescent  snow.  It  looks  like  a  puffy 
eider-down  quilt  until  the  sun  shines,  and  then  it  be- 
comes millions  of  tiny  sparkling  diamonds  flashing 
their  cool  brilliance  over  the  earth. 

Picture  how  snow  enhances  the  charm  of  a  stream. 
The  rippling  water  trickles  merrily  on  its  way,  blue  and 
clear  as  a  sapphire  set  in  a  background  of  diamonds. 
How  cool  and  refreshing  is  the  blue  and  white  com- 
bination of  stream,  snow,  sky,  and  clouds.  As  the  pale 
winter  moon  peeps  from  behind  a  cloud,  it  sees  the 
trees  all  snug  in  bed;  and  it  shines  quietly  down  on 
snow. 

THE  TWINS 
Ruth   Rockwood   '39 

Billy  and  Bobby  James,  ten  year  old  twins  giggled 
gleefully.  Then,  upon  seeing  their  big  sister,  Nan, 
enter  the  house,  they  became  as  quiet  as  two  clams. 
Nan  was  a  pretty  girl  of  nineteen.  She  was  passion- 
ately in  love  with  Glen  Narrow,  a  civil  engineer  who 
had  left  for  South  America  the  previous  Saturday. 

"Nan,"  yelled  Bobby  and  Billy,  "here's  a  letter  that 
Glen  told  us  to  give  you  Saturday  but  we  forgot." 

"Oh,  you  children.  Well  give  it  to  me  now,  then 
you  had  better  run  out  and  play,"  replied  Nan. 

Billy  and  Bobby  needed  no  urging;  they  rushed  out- 
doors. When  they  arrived  at  their  shack,  they  drop- 
ped on  the  dirt  floor  and  grinned  at  each  other. 

"She  sure  fell  for  it,"  soid  Bobby. 

"Boy,  that's  one  time  we  fooled  Nan,"  laughed 
Billy. 

"It's  a  good  letter  too,  even  if  it  did  take  all  morn- 
ing to  write  it.  Do  you  'spose  we  better  bring  the  dic- 
tionary and  the  typewriter  in  the  house  now?"  asked 
Bobby. 

"I  guess  p'raps  we  better  'fore  Dad  finds  out  they're 
missing,"  replied  Billy. 

Meanwhile,  Nan  joyfully  read  the  supposed  note 
from  Glen.  "Oh!  Oh!  he  says  he  loves  me.  Why!  He 
wonts  me  to  marry  him.  I'll  write  him  at  once.  Oh 
dear,  he  says  I  mustn't  write  because  he  doesn't  know 
where  he'll  be  stationed.  He'll  be  home  in  two  months 
though.  We'll  be  married  then.  Mother!  Mother! 
Glen  wants  me  to  marry  him!" 

"Really  dear,  why  he's  a  nice  boy,  I'm  sure,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  James. 

Nan  hurried  during  the  next  two  months.  She  got 
her  trousseau  together.  She  wrote  and  sent  invitations 
to  her  wedding.  She  also  attended  showers  in  her 
honor. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  when  Glen  came  home.  Nan 
drove  to  the  station  to  meet  him.  As  she  arrived  at 
the  station,  the  train  pulled  in.  The  first  passenger 
to  descend  was  a  pretty  girl  closely  followed  by  Glen. 

Why!  who  can  that  girl  be?  She  acts  as  though  she 
were  going  with  Glen. 

Glen  saw  Nan.  He  went  to  her  side,  the  strange 
girl  still  with  him.  "Nan!"  he  exclaimed,  "how  good 
of  you  to  come  to  meet  Rita  and  me.  You  see  Rita 
and  I  were  married  last  week,  we  came  up  here  for  our 
honeymoon." 

"My!  I'm  tired,"  yawned  novelist,  Mary  Lane.  "I'll 
finish  this  in  the  morning.  I  never  know  what  to  do 
with  a  situation." 


ZEALOUS  ZEBRALYA 

or 

HOW  TO  SHRED  A  TOOTHPICK  PROPORTIONALLY 

(Not  for  the  serious-minded  student) 

Ruth  Toucey  '38 

Sweet  innocence  and  naivety  personified- — that  was 
Zebralya.  She  was  a  darling  little  girl  of  eighteen 
becutifully  sunshiny  summers,  who,  although  perhaps 
a  wee  bit  retarded  intellectually,  had  nevertheless  just 
mastered  the  difficult  art  of  reading. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  Zebralya  was  not  the  odd  duck- 
ling of  her  family,  but  was  just  like  the  rest  of  that 
illustrious  brood.  She  had  been  branded  with  her  gro- 
tesquely unique  but  poetic  name  because  she,  like  her 
mother  and  her  mother's  family  for  generations  be- 
fore, had  always  possessed  a  fanatic  desire  to  draw 
zebras  on  the  kitchen  wall. 

As  her  first  classic,  Zebralya  was  manfully  strug- 
gling through  Dr.  Blackberry's  pamphlet  on  Germ  Free 
Gum  Drops. 

Dr.  Blackberry,  a  noted  authority  on  what  the  well- 
bred  child  devours,  had  written  a  stirring  booklet  on 
the  subject. 

"Do  not  let  April  fool  you  into  being  April's  Fool 
on  April  Fool's  Day,"  he  stated  in  emphatic  tones. 
"Fill  your  child  with  my  Germ  Free  Gum  Drops,  and 
you'll    never   have   to  worry  about  his  health   again!" 

A  mischievous  idea  peeked  out  from  between  these 
dramatic  lines.  Winking  slyly  to  his  fellow  idiosyn- 
crasies, he  sallied  forth  to  strike  Zebralya  right  be- 
tween the  eyes. 

Something  seemed  to  burst  in  Zebralya's  receptive 
mind.  "Could  this  be  April  Fool's  Day?"  she  wonder- 
ed with  wide-eyed  suspense.  "Who  is  April  Fool?  Gee, 
maybe  he'll  visit  me  today  like  Santa  Claus  does." 

With  this  dynamic  brainstorm,  she  thumped  lightly 
to  the  kitchen  to  examine  the  calendar. 

•Up  to  her  old  tricks  again,  she  unconsciously 
sketched  a  rollicking  zebra  on  the  mottled  kitchen 
wall  while  pondering  over  the  braintwisting  numbers 
on  the  bewildering  calendar. 

Finally  deciding  that  this  indeed  was  April  first, 
Zebralya  stormed  gracefully  back  to  the  living  room 
where  she  immediately  flopped  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  to  think. 

Layer  upon  layer  of  blankness  flickered  over  her 
poor,  unassuming  face,  and  her  long  strands  of  wiry 
hair  began  to  gradually  hump  skyward  until  it  re- 
sembled the  straggling  bristles  on  a  worn  out  Fuller 
brush.  For  Zebralya's  hair  was  startling — every  time 
she  tried  to  think,  her  hair  would  stand  straight  on 
end  until  her  inspiration  came. 

Soon,  after  about  thirty  minutes,  her  face  brighten- 
ed and  the  protesting  mattress  stuffing  dropped  back 
to  its  normal  position.      An  idea   had  been  produced! 

"I  must  hide,"  she  whispered.  "April  Fool  wouldn't 
want  anyone  to  see  him,  so  I  must  hide  somewhere 
until  he  comes." 

Thus  saying,  she  skipped  daintily  over  to  the  radio 
in  her  size  IOV2  gun  boats  and  paused  thoughtfujly. 
Then  with  a  happy  smile  she  pulled  the  radio  away 
from  the  wall  and  joyfully  ripped  out  the  batteries, 
which  she  cast  indifferently  out  the  window. 

With  all  clear  on  the  eastern  front,  Zebralya  clamb- 
ered into  the  hollow  shell  and  heaved  it  back  against 
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the  wall.  Playfully  bashing  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
radio,  she  inserted  her  trusty  telescope  and  prepared  to 
wait  for  April  Fool. 

Long  hours  she  waited,  eagerly  peering  into  her 
telescope  for  some  sign  of  the  old  bluffer  who  so  often 
proved  the  ruination  of  all  gullible  persons.  No  April 
Fool  appeared. 

Zebralya  wept  bitter  tears  which  soon  filled  the 
tiny  radio  box,  forcing  our  heroine  to  evacuate  for 
fear  of  drowning. 

How  touching  a  picture  she  made  as  she  splashed 
out  of  her  cramped  quarters — her  spikes  of  hair  droop- 
ing sorrowfully  over  one  eye,  the  telescope  flopping 
from  one  disillusioned  hand,  ond  her  creaky  joints  and 
muscles  screeching  out  like  a  symphonic  orchestra  of 
innocent  fingernails  skidding  down  villainous  black- 
boards. 

Picking  up  that  Shakespearian  manuscript  on  Germ 
Free  Gum  Drops,  Zebralya  disconsolately  hopped  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  huddled  pathetic- 
ally behind  the  big  chair. 

Oh,  but  after  the  storm  shall  come  the  victory,  or 
all's  well  that  ends  well,  or  something,  because  Zeb- 
ralya's  eyes  soon  glanced  at  the  cover  of  the  booklet, 
which  said,  "Are  you  April  Fool?" 

This  gentle  hint  percolated  fiercely  in  her  mind, 
but  finally  became  absorbed.  With  a  ghastly  bellow 
of  joy  she  pranced  triumphantly  around  the  room,  for 
at  last  she  had  discovered  who  April  Fool  was — she 
herself  was  that  famous  personage. 

"Ah,  the  world  must  recognize  and  respect  me," 
she  yelled  and  dashed  out  of  the  window  to  begin 
scaling  the  roof. 

Upon  attaining  this  alpish  region  she  immediately 
perched  herself  upon  the  chimney  top  and  in  this  re- 
gal position  may  be  found  there  today. 

TRAGEDY 
Rita  Gagnon  '38 

It  was  a  cold  winter  night.  The  wind  howled 
through  the  trees,  singing  its  mysterious  chant.  Barn 
doors  and  shutters  banged  against  walls.  Stray  papers 
and  loose  objects  floated  along  with  the  wind  and 
were  destined  to  destruction.  The  moon  shone  through 
a  haze  of  clouds  which  told  of  the  snow  to  come — the 
bitter  cold  snow. 

Inside  a  dark  house  could  be  seen  one  meek  and 
dismal  light.  The  occupants  were  already  preparing 
to  retire.  Near  the  door  stood  a  small  pathetic  soul. 
His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  and  pleading.  He  look- 
ed up  at  a  cold  figure  of  a  woman,  determination  on 
her  harsh  face  and  resistance  in  her  eyes.  The  little 
boy,  holding  close  to  him  his  childhood  love,  asked  in 
mournful  words,  "Mom,  do  I  have  to  put  the  dog  out 
tonight?" 

A  funny  young  fisherman  Ford 

Was  a  fighting  O'Trigger  when  bored. 

Picking  up  his  old  hook 

He  stalked  down  to  the  brook 

And  slaughtered  a  fish  with  his  sword. 

"CASEY  JONES"  FOR  A  NIGHT 
Paul  J.  "Casey  Jones"  Laliberte  '38 

Artists,  doctors,  lawyers,  gardeners,  and  architects 
may  dream  of  the  sea,  cottages,  operations,  paintings, 
and  flowers;  but  my  dream  is  a  gigantic,  belching, 
rolling  crack  express  train,  hitting  a  seventy  mile  an 
hour  clip,  with  me  at  the  throttle. 

When  I  see  a  long  freight  train  or  a  speeding  pas- 
senger train,  my  heart  skips  a  beat  and  my  pulse 
throbs  as  my  fingers  itch  to  be  at  the  throttle  of  that 
train.  I  get  just  as  much  of  a  thrill  at  a  big  train  as 
girls  do  when  they  see  Robert  Taylor. 


I  would  rather  watch  trains  or  ride  on  them  than 
eat  or  sleep.  My  greatest  pleasure  of  the  trip  to  Wash- 
ington with  the  school  last  year  was  riding  on  the  rear 
platform  of  the  train.  I  gloated  as  we  passed  sta- 
tions, tunnels,  bridges,  crossings,  freight  trains,  and 
all  the  various  signal   lights  of  the  railroad. 

Whenever  I  hear  a  train  whistle,  my  heart  jumps 
and  my  instinct  tells  me  to  watch  for  it  or  to  go  to  it. 
If  I  am  lucky,  I  find  a  hauling,  whistling  train  on  a 
clear  dark  night  with  a  piercing  head  light  shining  on 
steel  rails,  with  thousands  of  tons  of  rolling  steel 
clanging  on  behind  a  mogul  steam  locomotive. 

An  impish  young  maiden  named  Hood 

Would  never  do  things  as  she  should. 

Tie  pins  she  did  swipe 

Her  collection  to  stripe. 

Yet  her  face,  how  guileless  and  good    (?). 

I  suppose  many  of  you  wonder  how  this  dream  start- 
ed. Quite  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was  riding  with  my 
father  through  Philadelphia,  I  saw  a  big  passenger 
train  whiz  past  us.  At  that  instant  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  some  day  I  would  operate  a  locomotive. 
This  all  took  place  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and 
I  am  still  cherishing  my  idea. 

Since  the  age  of  twelve,  I  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  model  railroads.  I  only  wish  that  I  now  had 
all  the  electric  trains  I  used  to  have  which  amounted 
to  about  a  thousand  dollars'  worth.  I  have  built  min- 
iature railroad  scenes,  repaired  electric  motors,  built 
tunnels,  bridges,  signal  systems,  and  even  tables  to 
put  the  layouts  on.  I  don't  own  a  big  layout  today 
because  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  trade  in  goods 
to  keep  up  with  the  times.  But  some  day  I  hope  to 
own  a  real  scale  railroad  system.  This  will  take  many 
years  to  build. 


Meanwhile  the  fulfillment  of  my  desire  to  run  a 
real  locomotive  has  only  made  me  all  the  more 
anxious  to  become  an  engineer.  One  night  I  actually 
rode  in  a  locomotive  end  even  took  the  throttle.  Very 
few,  if  any,  boys  have  ever  done  this  on  a  real  big 
train.  When  I  sat  at  the  throttle  and  took  it  in  my 
hand  and  that  engine  began  to  chug,  puff,  and  move 
at  my  command,  I  was  truly  in  heaven  and  my  heart 
leaped  with  joy,  for  at  that  moment  I  was  the  happiest 
boy  in  the  world. 

I  rode  back  from  my  destination  on  a  still  bigger 
locomotive  and  we  travelled  much  faster.  My  face  was 
all  aglow  as  we  rode  through  bridges  and  tunnels,  and 
passed  crossings  and  block  signals.  Before  I  knew  it, 
we  were  hitting  seventy  miles  an  hour;  and,  believe 
me,  I  had  the  biggest  thrill  of  my  life  at  that  moment. 

Seventy  miles  an  hour  may  not  seem  fast  to  you, 
because  you  immediately  think  of  riding  in  an  auto- 
mobile; but  you  can't  compare  an  automobile  ride 
with  a  train  ride  because  when  you're  doing  seventy  in 
o  locomotive  and  it  begins  to  rock,  sway,  vibrate,  and 
rattle,  you  know  that  you're  covering  plenty  of  ground, 
especially  when  the  momentum  of  hundreds  of  tons 
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of  steel  increase  its  potential  power  and  speed.  You 
would  marvel  at  the  power  of  a  locomotive  to  pull  and 
stop  such  a  heavy  load. 

Some  people  think  that  we  boys  who  are  interested 
in  railroads  are  just  children  who  never  grow  up;  but 
many  professional  men  love  model  railroads  and  ex- 
periment just  as  we  do.  The  recent  columnist,  O.  O. 
Mclntyre,  was  a  railroad  enthusiast.  He  used  to  go 
down  to  Grand  Central  Station  almost  every  day  to 
watch  the  trains  pull  out.  He  was  something  like  me 
in  this  respect.  Christopher  Morley  did  a  clever  job 
describing  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited,  the  train 
which  is  world  famous. 

I  only  hope  that  someday  I  will  be  able  to  become 
a  railroad  engineer,  for  railroading  is  in  my  blood  to 
stay  and  is  not  just  some  fad  like  many  people  love. 

A  smiling  young  champion  Hunt 

As  a  golfer's  right  out  in  front. 

The  turf  he  may  gore 

And  forget  to  shout  fore 

But  he  often  the  winners  can  stunt. 


AH  MASQUERADE! 

Ann  McTighe  '38 

Annual 

MASQUERADE  BALL 

at 

EDGEWORTH  COLLEGE 

Auditorium  All  Invited 

The  annual  ball.  So  what?  Ted  Blake,  chairman, 
disgustedly  kicked  the  side  of  the  bed  on  which  he 
slumped  dejectedly.  The  annual  ball.  What  did  he 
care?  No  fun  at  that  thing,  anyway.  He  wouldn't 
even  show  up  except  that  he  was  chairman. 

His  thoughts  turned  bitterly  to  his  grievance.  Bill 
Henderson  could  have  Deanna  Vincent  if  he  wanted 
her  so  badly.  Of  all  the  low  down  deceitful  friends  a 
fellow  ever  had,  Bill  was  the  worst. 

Ted  mused  on — never  thinking  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion as  great  lover.  Girl  after  girl  after  girl  had  been 
escorted  by  Ted  before  he  finally  settled  down  with 
Deanna,  but  because  he  had  settled  down,  he  thought 
he  had  a  monopoly  on  her  time. 

Ted,  arrayed  in  a  vivid  pirate  costume,  arrived  early 
at  the  college  auditorium  which  was  gradually  filling 
with  a  gay  and  hilarious  crowd.  He  grunted  when  he 
saw  so  much  happiness  and  headed  for  the  stag  line. 

"Well  if  it  isn't  Blake,  all  dressed  up  in  a  pirate 
costume,"  came  from  a  fellow  stag  member. 

"Yeh,  and  isn't  he  a  knock-out?"  This  was  Al 
Williams'  sarcastic  tongue. 

"Don't  worry",  Ted  nonchalantly  replied,  "I 
wouldn't  even  be  at  this  place  if  I  didn't  have  to  take 
care  of  the  money."  Then  defiantly,  Ted  turned 
away  and  crossed  the  floor. 

The  orchestra  started  to  play  for  dancing.  Of  all 
the  dull,  uninteresting  evenings!  But — oh  heavens — 
what  a  clumsy  creature  he  was.  And  Ted  turned  to 
apologise  to  a  girl  into  whom  he  had  charged  so  that 
she  would  have  sprawled  on  the  ground  if  she'd  been 
as  clumsy  as  he. 

"Why  I'm — I'm  very  sorry.  It  was  really  very  fool- 
ish of  me  not  to  watch  where  I  was  going.  I  hope 
you'll  excuse  me" — his  words  died  away  as  he  found 
himself  addressing  a  Spanish  lady,  gay  in  a  multi-col- 
ored gown,  lace  mantilla,  curly  black  hair,  dancing 
eyes,  and  tall  as  he. 


"Will  you  dance?"  he  stammered.  That  ended  con- 
versation until  his  wits  found  the  favorite  "I  don't 
suppose  you  attend  Edgeworth  College?" 

"On  the  contrary/  I  am  a  junior  at  Edgeworth," 
came  her  reply.  Her  deep  soft  voice  was  attractive 
and  refreshingly  different  from  other  girls',  thought 
Ted.  Never  a  memory  came  of  Deanna's  lilting  so- 
prano. 

In  fact  by  this  time  Ted  had  practically  forgotten 
Deanna,  Bill  Henderson,  the  money  from  the  dance. 
Typically  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  learning 
about  a  new  girl.  All  his  curiosity  was  centered  in  the 
pretty  Spanish  stranger. 

She  wouldn't  tell  Ted  her  name.  She  even  refused 
to  let  him  peek  behind  her  mask.  Midnight  was  the 
magic  hour. 

The  hours  passed  slowly.  It  seemed  as  though  mid- 
night would  never  come.  Ted  and  this  Spanish  lady 
danced  all  evening  continually.  Ted  was  in  his  seventh 
heaven.  He  knew  he  was  going  to  like  this  girl  a  lot. 
They  were  having  such  a  wonderful  time,  better  than 
he'd  ever  had  before. 

Midnight  sounded  at  last.  Impatiently  Ted  snatch- 
ed off  his  own  mask  at  the  first  sound  of  the  signal. 
But  his  partner  didn't  seem  to  be  enthusiastic.  Maybe 
she  knew  who  he  was.  Ted  watched  her  ardently. 
Carefully,  she  removed  her  mask.  Rather  magically 
off  came  her  hair  with  it. 

Ted's  mouth  opened  as  before  him  stood  revealed 
his  friend,  his  pal,  Bill  Henderson.  Anger,  disappoint- 
ment, dejection  swept  over  and  dazed  him  as  he  help- 
lessly stared  at  Bill's  gayly  mocking  face. 
"Why,  you  fickle  lover.1  Won't  Deanna  simply  ad- 
mire her  great  big  Romeo  when  this  gets  around  the 
campus.  And  boy  will  it  spread — just  like  a  wild  fire. 
The  great  lover!     Ted,  the  great  Romeo!  Oh  Boy!   ! 

MEMORIES 
'  Marjorie   Phillips  '38 
So  many  many  memories, 

Some  sad — some  gay 
The  time  you  tripped  with  all  the  eggs, 
Can  you  forget  that  day? 

When  Jackie  lost  his  two  front  teeth, 

And  lisped  around  a  while, 
While  we  were  laughing  up  our  sleeves 

At  his  precious  toothless  smile. 

The  day  that  he  came  home,  all  smiles, 

With  a  baby  in  his  arms, 
That  he  said  he'd  bought  from  the  boy  next  door 

'Cause  he  couldn't  resist  her  charms. 

Now  Jackie  is  a  college  man, 

And  we  are  dull  and  gray, 
But  we  still  have  these  memories 

To  keep  our  old  hearts  gay. 

FROM  SONORA  TO  CHIAPAS 
Barbara  D'Arcey  '40 
Darkness!  Darkness!  Darkness!  'Twas  like  a  black 
suffocating  curtain  closing  about  him,  pressing  him  so 
tightly  that  his  heart  and  soul  ached,  ached  with  the 
thought  of  the  hours  in  this  maddening  blackness. 
Soon,  ah  too  soon,  those  demons  would  make  their 
wqy  into  his  wretched  body  as  they  always  had.  Night 
after  night,  those  demons  of  thought,  raced  through 
his  muddled  brain,  throbbing  at  his  throat,  racking 
his  beart.  They  were  there  now,  mocking  him,  laugh- 
ing at  him.  "You  were  innocent — ah  yea,  quite-  in- 
nocent, but  we  alone  are  convinced  of  that!    You  were 
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ambitious!  You,  the  great  Pancho  Corano,  were  to 
become  famous!  Think — think — think — !  Your  name 
was  to  echo  o'er  and  o'er  from  Sonora  to  Chiapas!  And 
now  you  are  here.  You  will  stay  here,  stay  here  for- 
ever. Your  Chico  can  never  speak  his  father's  name 
with  pride;  he  will  always  shun  it.  And  you  can  do 
nothing,  Pancho,  nothing!  The  dawn  will  come,  you 
will  see  light,  but  you  never  will  be  famous.  Pancho 
Corano's  name  will  echo  against  the  gray  walls,  but 
will  echo  no  farther!" 

The  torturing  demons  were  wrong!  For  when  Pancho 
saw  the  dawn,  he  saw  also  from  behind  the  barred 
window  in  his  cell,  a  puff  of  smoke  far  out  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  gulf,  a  puff  of  smoke  that  soon  developed 
into  a  ship — a  gunboat!  Others  saw  the  gunboat  too, 
and  the  prison  yard  was  filled  with  officers  and  guards, 
talking  excitedly  as  they  watched  the  oncoming 
danger. 

A  rising  young  Junior  named  Haynes 

Oft  supreme  in  her  circle  she  reigns. 

When  it  comes  to  a  trick 

On  the  uptake  she's  quick 

And  outsmarts  all  of  her  swains. 

"Progresso  is  doomed!"  they  cried.  "We  have  no 
warships  with  which  to  fight.  They  will  not  leave  the 
ship  to  fight  us  on  land.  They  will  bombard  us  from 
the  ship.     We  have  no  chance  at  all!" 

But  Pancho  saw  a  way  that  might  work,  and  get- 
ting the  attention  of  a  guard,  he  pleaded  with  him  to 
let  him  try  his  plan.  There  was  nothing  to  lose  by  it, 
the  guard  thought.  Now  that  Progresso  was  doomed 
why  not  let  the  poor  wretched  prisoner  make  the  at- 
tempt to  save  her?  At  least  he  would  have  a  few  hours 
of  freedom  ond  die  feeling  free,  for  he  was  sure  to  die 
if  he  went  down  to  the  ship. 

So  Pancho  was  supplied  with  a  skiff  filled  with  wares 
to  sell,  and  he  set  out  toward  the  gunboat  in  the 
harbor.  Carefully  he  planned  his  route,  quickly  head- 
ing for  a  small  ship  just  to  the  left  of  the  enemy.  In 
getting  to  this  boat,  he  had  to  pass  very  near  the  hull 
of  the  battleship.  Just  as  he  expected,  instead  of 
shooting  him  on  sight,  the  men  aboard  demanded  to 
know  what  brought  him  there.  When  he  explained 
he  was  merely  taking  food  supplies  to  the  ship  yon- 
der, they  immediately  ordered  him,  at  the  point  of 
their  guns,  to  hoist  up  the  food  supplies  to  them. 

Pancho  acted  alarmed  and  angry,  but  his  heart 
really  thrilled  to  think  his  plan  was  working  so  suc- 
cessfully. A  sling  was  lowered  to  his  skiff  and  he  was 
ordered  to  place  his  wares  in  this.  He  did  so  but, 
unseen  to  the  man  above,  he  also  lighted  the  fuse  of 
a  hidden  bomb,  and  very  carefully  placed  it  in  the  bag 
of  flour.  The  sling  was  immediately  hoisted  and  with 
it  the  smoldering  bomb.  Pancho  waited  and  watched, 
holding  his  breath  as  the  sling  disappeared  over  the 
side  of  the  boat.  And  then  a  deafening  blast  split 
the  air,  shattering  the  foremast.  Pieces  of  wood  and 
steel  flew  through  the  air — blast  after  blast  echoed 
in  the  Gulf.  Pancho's  skiff  was  overturned,  hurling 
Pancho  into  the  rough  waters.  Debris  fell  all  around 
and  on  him.  His  eyes  dimmed  and  he  fought  against 
the  fear  of  darkness — the  black  night  he  so  despised 
and  the  demons  that  came  with  it.  They  were  there 
already  pounding  at  his  brain  but  they  were  pounding 
another,  a  different  song  this  time — a  song  of  praise. 

"Pancho  Corano,  Pancho  Corano — your  name 
echoes  from  Sonora  to  Chiapas.  Think!  Think — you 
are  the  savior  of  Progresso!" 


PETEY  AND  JOHNNY 
Marjorie   Simpson   '38 

In  the  pretty  little  town  of  Fisherville  in  the  lovely 
little  country  of  Fishing,  ran  a  bubbling  little  brook 
called  Fishstream. 

Petey  Fish  and  Johnny  Fish  lived  a  very  peaceful 
and  contented  life  in  Fishstream,  swimming  oround 
joyfully  every  morning.  Petey  and  Johnny  were  the 
handsomest,  strongest,  and  yet  daintiest  fish  that  ever 
lived. 

One  bright  summer's  morning  Petey  and  Johnny 
were  trolloping  gaily  along  upstream,  looking  for 
something  to  have  for  dinner  when  at  the  very  same 
time  they  both  spied  the  most  juicy,  luscious  inviting 
little  worm  they  ever  had  seen.  Now  Petey  and  John- 
ny were  very   polite  and  they   loved  each  other  very 


MO 


dearly,  but  the  temptation  was  too  strong  for  them. 
They  lost  all  control  of  themselves  and  both  jumped 
at  the  worm  at  the  same  time.  But  just  as  they 
jumped,  the  line  pulled  the  worm  away  from  them  and 
Johnny  and  Petey  came  together  with  an  awful  im- 
pact. 


Now  in  the  bubbling  little  brook  called  Fishstream, 
on  a  lovely  summer's  evening  in  June,  you  can  see 
them  slowly  wending  their  way  down  stream,  two  little 
old  fish — one  with  a  nasty  bruise  on  his  forehead  and 
one  with  only  one  eye. 


An  owlish  young  fellow  named  Fay 

On  a  harp  attempted  to  play. 

When  asked  why  he  quit 

He  replied  as  he  knit, 

"I'd  rather  pick  flowers  in  May." 


^3- 
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SUCH  IS  LIFE 
Ruth  Toucey   38 

The  aluminum  pointed  radiator  sizzed  maddening- 
ly again.  Would  that  crazy  sound  never  end?  Janet 
Meredith  rose  abruptly  from  her  desk  and  pressed  her 
hot  forehead  against  the  coolness  of  the  window  pane. 

All  of  her  friends  envied  her,  Janet  thought  with  a 
sarcastic  chuckle.  "How  grand  to  be  the  private  sec- 
retary of  John  Harris,  the  most  important  defense  at- 
torney in  Bridgeport,"  they  all  had  said. 

Little  did  they  realize  that  her  title  was  all  glory 
but  no  pay.  Little  could  they  imagine  the  long  hours 
spent  in  dusty,  smothering  courtrooms,  or  racing  about 
the  city's  slums  hunting  scraps  of  evidence.  Exciting 
and  fascinating?  Yes,  but  Janet  knew  that  she  was 
not  exactly  what  is  known  as  a  high  salaried  secretary. 
Perhaps,  since  her  boss  always  ignored  her  when  she 
asked  for  a  raise,  he  would  soon  present  her  with  that 
long  awaited  bonus  he  had  promised. 

This  pensive  mood  was  interrupted  by  an  irritable 
"Miss  Meredith,  come  in  here  immediately.  How  many 
times  must  I  call  you?" 

Looking  up  Janet  saw  Mr.  Harris  fuming  in  the 
doorway.  Guiltily  she  looked  at  her  desk  where  the 
lawyer's  signal  had  been  clicking  for  several  minutes. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Harris,  right  away,"  she  stammered,  and 
went  quickly  into  his  spacious  office. 

"You  want  me,  Mr.  Harris?" 

Harris  promptly  orated  his  usual  pep  talk  to  Janet, 
for  he  relied  upon  her  as  a  sort  of  salesman-assistant 
who  collected  his  evidence.  Right  now  he  wanted  her 
to  find  Jack  Bracket,  a  miss'ng  witness  who  could 
clinch  the  lawyer's  case. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Hrris  hod  been  hired  to  handle 
his  biggest  case — the  biggest  case  which  ever  struck 
Bridgeport.  The  city  seemed  literally  to  rock  when 
the  tremendous  story  of  the  million  dollar  swindling 
racket  broke. 

The  lawyer  had  built  up  a  brilliant  defense  that 
lacked  only  one  piece  to  complete  the  complicated  jig 
saw  puzzle.  That  one  illusive  jag  was  Jack  Bracket 
who  possessed  evidence  that  would  send  the  swindlers 
to  prison  for  years. 

After  finishing  her  talk  with  Mr.  Harris,  Janet  had 
the  curious  sensation  of  being  stared  at  as  she  sat  at 
her  battle-scarred  desk. 

Prickles  danced  up  and  down  her  spine  as,  when  she 
looked  up,  her  glance  encountered  a  ragged,  disheveled 
man  with  large  terrified  eyes.  He  was  peeking  fur- 
tively about  the  office,  his  face  working  with  fear  and 
doubt. 

Perceiving  Janet's  glance  upon  him,  the  man  with 
a  pitifully  desperate  look  of  indecision  darted  quickly 
away  into  the  elevator  and  disappeared. 

"That  man  is  Jack  Bracket,"  she  whispered  in  wide- 
eyed  awe.  The  shock  of  seeing  the  man  had  left  her 
powerless,  but  finally  collecting  her  wits,  she  dashed 
out  of  the  office  with  her  coat  flying  from  one  clutch- 
ing hand. 

After  what  seemed  an  eternity,  but  was  in  reality 
less  than  a  minute,  her  elevator  reached  the  ground 
floor.  In  another  second  she  was  racing  out  of  the 
building  only  to  collide  with  a  street  peddler  in  her 
rush. 

"Wonta  buy  one  of  these  beautiful  desk  pads, 
Miss?"  whined  the  peddler  in  creepy  nasal  tones. 
"Wonderful  bargain,  Miss,  only  fifty  cents.  Look  at 
this  swell  leather  binder — you  couldn't  find  another 
like   it  anywhere   in  this  part  of  the  country." 

The  man  paused  expectantly  while  Janet  muttered 
"I'll  bet  you  couldn't." 


Then  tugging  the  man's  sleeve  in  her  excitement 
she  demanded  "Where  did  he  go — that  man  that  just 
ran  out  of  here — where  did  he  go?" 

"So  many  men  come  and  go,"  he  answered,  non- 
chalantly hoisting  an  indifferent  eyebrow.  "Now  take 
my  desk  pads,  no  man  in  his  right  mind  passes  here 
without  buying  one  of  my  pads.  Just  look  at  that 
finish,   lady,  that " 

"You  must  have  seen  the  man  rush  out."  Janet 
burst  in  exasperation.  "Did  he  go  right  or  left?  Hur- 
ry— which  way  did  he  go?      Please  try  to  remember." 

"Well,  let's  see.  Maybe  he  went  right,  or  was  it 
left?  No,  I  guess  he  went  up  there  towards  the  riv- 
er," the  hawker  drawled  importantly. 

"Miss  Meredith,  Miss  Meredith,  come  quick.  I  just 
saw  Bracket  go  into  the  post  office,"  the  small  voice 
of  Johnny  the  paper-boy  cried. 

Running  hastily  through  the  thronging  crowds, 
Janet  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  her  witness,  Jack 
Bracket  melt  into  a  sea  of  faces. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  cut  through  that 
crowd.  But  Johnny  had  been  quicker  than  she  and 
had  wormed  through  to  return  triumphantly  dragging 
a  protesting  Bracket. 

Finally  getting  Jack  up  to  her  employer's  office  with 
the  promise  that  no  one  would  hurt  him,  she  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief,  for  even  she  realized  what  a  dangerous 
parcel  she  had  been  harboring.  Henchmen  of  the 
swindlers  were  trying  to  wipe  out  all  evidence  that 
might  incriminate  their  bosses,  and  Bracket  was  such 
evidence. 

Several  hours  later  Janet  looked  up  from  her  desk 
to  see  her  boss  come  whistling  through  the  door.  Right 
now  he  was  on  top  of  the  world.  His  case  was  won, 
his  worries  were  over — Bracket  could  be  produced  as 
star  witness. 

Perking  up  her  courage  Janet  ventured  into  his  of- 
fice. 

"Mr.  Harris,  l-l-could  you,  l-mean — you-l  need  a 
raise  and  I  think  I  deserve  one,"  she  blurted  out  at 
last. 

"Later,  Miss  Meredith,  later.  We'll  talk  about  it 
later,"  he  patronizingly  smiled. 

Janet's  disappointment  brimmed  over.  Always  the 
same  answer — later.  If  only  she  could  get  another 
job,  but  that  seemed  practically  impossible. 

Fussing  importantly  Mr.  Harris  continued,  "Since 
you  have  won  another  one  of  my  cases,  I  have  a  little 
present  for  you,  as  a  small  compensation  for  your  great 
help  to  me." 

Janet's  spirits  soared  high.  At  last  he  was  going  to 
give  her  the  bonus.  Finally — after  all  these  months. 
Her  heart  pounded  as  if  it  would  bounce  right  out  of 
her  body. 

Harris  produced  a  small  package,  her  bonus.  With 
shining  eyes,  Janet  tore  open  the  bundle. 

Stiff  brown  paper  crackled  roughly,  and  fell  off  in 
ripped  folds  to  reveal  one  of  these  horrible  little  desk 
pads  which  the  peddler  was  selling  in  the  streets  for 
fifty  cents. 

The  office  seemed  to  reel  before  Janet's  eyes.  Her 
breath  came  in  struggling  jerks  while  she  felt  all  flip- 
floppy  and  caved-in  inside. 

Managing  a  crooked  smile,  she  murmured  a  "Thank 
you,  Mr.  Harris,"  to  her  beaming,  overly  generous  boss 
and  walked  weakly  to  her  desk. 

Placing  the  hideous  memorandum  on  her  desk,  she 
bitterly  sighed,  "A  job  is  a  job,  I  suppose." 
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POETRY 

CONTEST 

As  a  result  of  the  Poetry  Contest  held  in  March, 
Rita  Gagnon  won  first  place,  with  John  Gifford  second. 
The  judges  were  Marjorie  Phillips,  Edward  Mageau, 
Ruth  Toucey,  and   Beverly  Austin. 

IN  VAIN 
Rita   Gagnon   '38 
It  rose  through  the  air, 

The  song  so  rare, 
With  dainty  note,  with  pleading  sound, 

With  angry  voice,  with  harsh  command. 
It  rose  sublimely  through  the  air 
A  pity  there  was  no  one  there. 


MY  DOG 
John  Gifford  '40 
I  have  a  little  dog,  he's  as  clever  as  can  be. 
He  chases  all  the  cats  up  our  big  elm  tree. 
He  sits  there  and  watches  till  the  end  of  the  day. 
I  just  can't  seem  to  tell  him  that  crime  doesn't  pay! 


THE 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy 

The  sea  was  rising  high 

The   howling  wind  was  buffeting 

Black  clouds  about  the  sky. 

The  captain   in  his  cabin 

Was  pacing  up  and  down 

His  dark  eyes  held  a  worried  look 

His  noble  brow  a  frown. 

"The  barometer  is  falling 

The  wind  is  rising  strong 

We're  in  for  quite  a  blow,"  says  he 

"Unless  I'm  guessing  wrong." 

He  stepped  out  on  the  pitching  deck 

And  cast  aloft  his  eyes 

"Haul  in  the  mai  and  fores'l 

Tops  and  topgallants",  he  cries. 

He  cared  not  for  the  load  of  yeast 

Down  in  the  hold  stored  'way 

He  cared  but  for  his  gallant  ship 

The  clipper,  Lulu  Mai. 

The  wind  and  waves  dashed  higher  sti 

The  storm  was  at  its  peak 

When  suddenly  the  mate  runs  up 

"Hey  Cap,  we've  sprung  a  leak. 


VOYAGE  OF  THE  LULU  MAI 
Nelson  Fay  '38 

"Two  feet  of  water  in  the  hold 
And   rising   mighty   fast 
And  if  we  don't  do  something,  Sir 
This  ship  has  sailed  her  last." 

The  captain  groaned  and  tore  his  hair 
The  pumps  were  on  the  blink, 
He  felt  that  sure  the  Lulu  Mai 
At  last  was  doomed  to  sink. 

Then  staggered  up  an  old  Jack  Tar 
With  tidings  most  surprising 
He  shouts,   "The  water's  at  the  yeast 
The  blasted  stuff  is  rising." 


-toflr 


The  captain   listened,   then  he  thought; 
"We  may  be  saved,"  says  he. 
And  as  he  spoke  the  Lulu  Mai 
Rose  higher  in  the  sea. 

Then,  late  next  day  within  the  log 
The  glad  old  skipper  wrote 
"The  Lulu  Mai  was  sinking 
But  the  yeast  kept  her  afloat." 
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THE  BANE  OF  HER  LIFE 
Louise  Gregoire  '39 

Dear   Beth, 

Won't  you  spend  a  month  with  me  at  Pine  Lake? 
My  mother  and  I  will  be  alone  so  why  don't  you  bring 
your  brother  Eric  with  you?  Please  come,  I'd  love  to 
have  you. 

With  love, 
Joan 

Thus  read  the  letter  Beth  Loring  held.  This  in- 
vitation was  a  prospect  that  might  have  thrilled  any 
girl  of  sixteen,  but  it  brought  no  sparkle  to  Beth's 
brown  eyes.  It  brought,  instead,  a  far  away  look  to 
her  eyes.  She  was  remembering  a  similar  invitation 
last  summer,  remembering  vividly  what  had  taken 
place  then.  That  former  invitation  she  had  accepted 
with  enthusiasm.  She  had  hastened  with  the  glad 
news  to  her  eight-year-old  brother,  Eric,  with  no  fore- 
boding of  events  to  come.  Eric  had  met  the  news  with 
a  shout  of  delight.  Briskly  they  had  started  packing 
end  the  following  day  left  for  the  railway  station. 

It  was  at  the  station  that  the  trouble  had  begun. 
Beth  was  a  virtuous  enough  girl,  but  endowed  with  no 
more  than  human  patience.  Eric  was  the  traditional 
"spoiled  brat."  If  he  possessed  any  good  qualities  they 
were  yet  to  be  discovered.  He  had  been  spoiled  by  a 
fluttery  and  over-indulgent  mother,  whose  sole  joy  in 
life  was  Eric.  She  catered  to  his  every  whim,  and  his 
slightest  whimper  was  enough  to  fetch  him  whatever 
he  desired.  Consequently  he  was  the  malediction  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  tragedy  of  his  sister's  life. 

While  waiting  for  the  train  inside  the  crowded  sta- 
tion, Eric  suddenly  decided  it  would  be  a  marvelous 
idea  to  start  a  riot,  so,  eluding  his  sister's  eye,  he 
rushed  up  and  down  the  station,  like  a  junior  Paul 
Revere,  shouting  "fire"  at  the  top  of  his  capable 
lungs!  A  commotion  ensued,  there  was  a  mad  rush 
for  the  exits,  and  a  woman  fainted  before  the  of- 
ficials assured  her  that  the  supposed  fire  was  simply 
a  product  of  dear  little  Eric's  extraordinary  mind. 

When  Beth  discovered  the  cause  of  the  riot,  she  very 
nearly  passed  out  from  embarrassment.  What  a 
mortification  for  one  who  wished  to  appear  well-travel- 
ed and  world-wise,  though  in  reality  she  had  never 
gone  further  than  twenty-five  miles  from  her  home 
town,  Cozy  Nook,  the  smallest  of  country  towns. 

She  was  spared  further  agony  by  the  arrival  of  their 
train  a  few  minutes  later.  Gripping  Eric  firmly  by  the 
hand,  she  hurried  breathlessly  to  the  train  where  she 
sank  thankfully  into  a  comfortable  red  plush  seat. 
Eric,  fagged  out  by  his  recent  escapade,  drifted  quiet- 
ly to  sleep,  his  face  as  guileless  and  innocent  as  a 
cherub's.  Beth  took  adventage  of  this  breathing 
spell  to  medidate  on  her  vacation.  Sixteen,  brunette, 
and  very  inexperienced,  she  looked  forward  to  Pine 
Lake  as  a  place  where  she  would  meet  some  glamor- 
ous, exciting,  and  suave  young  man  who  would  in- 
stantly be  dazzled  by  her.  She  pictured  herself  danc- 
ing with  that  dashing  young  man,  looking  glamorous, 
self-assured,  and  ravishing.  That,  understand,  was 
what  she  wished  to  be,  not  what  she  was. 

The  rumble  of  the  train,  like  the  buzz  of  some  giant 
insect,  lulled  Beth  to  sleep.  She  awoke  with  a  start 
to  hear  the  conductor  calling,  "Pine  Lake."  Con- 
fused and  agitated,  she  groped  wildly  for  her  ample 
baggage,  and  ordered  Eric  to  follow  her.  At  this  mo- 
ment Eric  decided  he  must  have  a  lollypop,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  violently  red  toy  baloon  Beth  had  bought 
him  before  getting  on  the  train.  When  Beth  told  him 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  this  was  no  time  to  ask  for 
a  lollypop,  he  started  wailing  lustily,  sounding  more 
like  the  train  whistle  than  like  a  weeping  child.  Poor 
Beth  was  so  distracted  when  she  saw  the  other  pas- 


sengers laughing  at  them  that  she  missed  a  step  get- 
ting out  of  the  train  and  fell  sprawling  to  the  ground, 
her  baggage  flying  up  in  every  direction  like  minor 
whirlwinds.  As  red  as  the  toy  baloon  that  Eric  was 
carrying,  Beth  was  helped  to  her  feet  by  a  sympathetic 
young  man.  When  she  gathered  up  enough  courage 
to  look  up  at  her  rescuer,  her  heart  skipped  a  beat, 
nay,  it  skipped  half  a  dozen  beats  .  .  .  for  the  young 
man  that  confronted  her  was  the  exact  fullfillment  of 
her  dreams.  He  was  a  handsome  fellow  of  about 
twenty,  with  dark  wavy  hair,  soulful  brown  eyes,  and 
a  little  curled  mustache,  so  tiny  as  to  look  almost  like 
a  f=int  smudge  on  his  upper  lip.  He  was  exactly  the 
gallant,  sophisticated  type  she  had  always  dreamed 
about  and  who  had  caused  her  to  scorn  the  young, 
open-faced  boys  of  her  home  town. 

Solicitously  he  inquired  if  she  were  hurt.  She  was 
as  flurried  as  a  leaf  in  a  March  wind,  and  she  could 
only  manage  to  stammer  a  very  timid  and  artless,  "No, 
thank  you,  sir."  Upon  further  inquiries  it  was  dis- 
closed that  he  was  Mr.  Jeffrey  Van  Boren  (Beth 
thought  that  was  the  most  romantic  name  she  had 
every  heard)  and  that  he  too  was  going  to  Pine  Lake. 
He  hailed  a  cab  end  they  drove  off,  but  not  before 
Eric  was  bought  a  lollypop  at  a  nearby  candy  stand. 

When  Mr.  Van  Boren  left  Beth  at  her  friend's  cot- 
tage, he  expressed  the  fervent  wish  to  see  her  again, 
a  desire  that  Beth  heartily,  though  secretly,  duplicated. 

Beth  was  greeted  cordially  by  her  friend,  Joan,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  of  chatting,  tired  out  from  her 
trip,  she  went  up  to  her  room.  She  soon  dropped  off 
into  a  profound  sleep,  frequently  interspersed  with 
dreams  of  a  dashing  young  man  who  strolled  with  her 
in  the  moonlight. 

A   youthful   eccentric   named   Nichols 

Was  an  ardent  designer  of  pickets. 

"What  aim's  in  your  head?" 

She  snickered  and  said, 

"To  try  to  invent  one  that  tickles." 

She  spent  the  next  morning  locking  over  her  new 
surroundings.  Pine  Lake  was  a  beautiful  body  of  wa- 
ter, as  blue  as  the  violets  that  grew  in  the  surround- 
ing woods.  It  was  well  named  for  it  was  surrounded 
by  fragrant  pine  groves.  But  Beth  did  not  medidate 
wholly  upon  her  new  surroundings,  in  fact  the  greater 
part  of  her  thoughts  were  occupied  with  Jeffrey  Van 
Boren.  She  thought  he  must  surely  be  some  very  im- 
portant person,  engaged  in  some  romantic  occupation, 
perhaps  he  was  even  a  count!  She  must  be  careful 
how  she  acted  before  him;  she  must  not  appear  coun- 
trified and  simple.  She  would  have  to  assume  a  non- 
chalant, debonair  manner,  and  create  the  impression 
that  she  had  been  about  in  her  young  life! 

At  about  two  o'clock  the  door  bell  rang,  and  Beth, 
in  her  room  upstairs,  heard  the  voice  of  Jeffrey.  She 
hastened  to  call  out  that  she  would  be  down  in  a 
minute.  Meanwhile  dear  little  Eric  had  wandered  in- 
to the  parlor  and  decided  to  entertain  Jeffrey,  much  to 
the  letter's  despair. 

When  Beth  came  down,  Jeffrey  and  she  went  for  a 
stroll  along  the  beach  followed  by  the  inevitable  Eric. 
His  presence  spoiled  an  otherwise  heavenly  afternoon 
for  Beth.  He  constantly  drove  her  wild  by  calling  her 
Lizzie,  which  he  declared  was  the  correct  nickname  for 
Elizabeth,  but  which  Beth  considered  most  vulgar  and 
utterly  unfit  to  be  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  distinguished  personage  as  Jeffrey.  But  worst  was 
yet  to  come.  When  Beth,  trying  to  appear  experienced 
and  sophisticated,  gave  an  account  of  the  many  balls 
she  had  attended  and  of  how  the  boys  had  flocked 
around  her,  Eric  broke  in  with  more  truth  than  tact, 
"Aw,  be  yourself,  you  know  darn  well  you  never  went 
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to  a  ball  in  your  life,  and  the  only  boy  friend  you  ever 
had  was  that  pimply-faced  Willie  Jones,  and  Nellie 
Hall  got  even  him  away  from  you."  Beth  thought  she 
surely  must  die!  How  she  would  have  enjoyed  wring- 
ing his  neck,  but  she  had  to  satisfy  herself  with  a  too 
sweet,  "Eric,  dear,  please  don't  interrupt."  However 
if  looks  could  kill  Eric  would  have  roasted  slowly  over 
a  fire  until  dead. 

But  there  were  stijl  more  horrors  to  follow.  While 
Eric  left  to  drink  a  soda,  Beth  and  Jeffrey  sat 
down  on  a  bench  on  the  beach.  Just  as  they  were 
gazing  soulfully  into  each  other's  eyes  and  tenderly 
holding  hands,  they  were  cruelly  interrupted  by  a  tri- 
umphant cry  from  little  Eric,  who  exclaimed  fiendish- 
ly, "Boy,  you'll  get  it,  Lizzie,  when  I  tell  Ma  on  you!" 

That  was  the  fatal  blow.  With  heroic  effort  Beth 
managed  a  weak,  "Don't  you  think  we  had  better  go 
home  now,  Jeffrey?"   Jeffrey  readily  assented. 

When  Beth  reached  the  cottage  she  lost  no  time  in 
sobbing  out  her  tale  of  woe  to  Joan. 

"He  thought  I  was  so  glamorous  and  refined,"  she 
sobbed,  "and  now  Eric  had  to  go  and  spoil  everything. 
What  will  he  think  of  me  now?  And  he's  probably 
a  count,  or — or  something  great!"  She  wailed  un- 
consolably.  Then  she  stopped  short  and  gasped.  To 
her  infinite  amazement  Joan  had  burst  out  laughing. 

"You  mean  that  fellow  who  was  here  for  you  this 
afternoon?"  Joan  asked. 

"Yes,"  Beth  quavered. 

"Well,  don't  worry  about  him,  he's  only  a  grocery 
clerk  in  my  home  town,  and  besides  he  knew  all  about 
you  all  the  time.  While  he  was  waiting  for  you  Eric 
came  in  and  told  him  all  about  you — that  you  came 
from  a  town  no  bigger  than  a  toothpick,  and  that  the 
swellest  affair  you  ever  attended  was  a  hot  dog  roast! 


With  a  jar  Beth  came  back  to  herself  and  remem- 
bered the  letter.  The  too  vivid  memory  of  last  sum- 
mer decided  her  quickly.  Her  face  still  grim  from 
her  recent  reminiscences,   she  wrote: 

Dear  Joan, 

Thanks  a  heap  for  your  invitation,  but  I  think  I'll 
stay  home  this  summer.  I'm  looking  forward  to  a 
peaceful  vacation. 

With  love, 
Beth 


GRANDMA'S  GIFT 
A  One-Act  Play  Written  by 
Sara  Coffin    '40 
Mary   Campbell    '40 
Gilberte  Galipeau  '40 
As  the  scene   opens   we  find  an   old  woman  who  is 
blind  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair  knitting.     A  door  opens 
and  a  boy  of  thirteen  rushes  in  carrying  a  package. 
Jimmy:  Happy  birthday,   Gran. 

Gran:  Thank  you,  Jimmy.     Where  have 

you  been? 
Jimmy:  I  have  something  for  you,  Gran. 

(He  places  the  wrapped  parcel  on  the  table  and 
draws  up  a  chair)  . 

Gron:  (brightening)         Oh,      how     nice, 

Jimmy,    but    you    shouldn't    have 
spent  your  money  on  me.     You've 
worked  so  hard  and  long  to  get  it. 
Jimmy:  Oh,    shucks,   Gran!   That's  why   I 

worked  so    hard,  so   I     could    get 
something  for  you. 
Gran  :  That  was  sweet  of  you,  Jimmy. 

Jimmy:  Well — I'll  give  you  three  guesses 

as  to  what  it  is. 


Gran:  Oranges — 

Jimmy:  No. 

Gran:  Slippers? 

Jimmy:  No.       It's    something    you're    very 

fond  of. 
Gran:  Why,  Jimmy,   it's  not — 

Jimmy:  Yes,  Gran,  it's  a  music  box. 

Gran:  (dropping    knitting    and    clasping 

her   hands.)       Oh!    How   wonder- 
derful.      I've     always     wanted     a 
music  box.     But  wherever  did  you 
get  it? 
Jimmy:  I   bought  it  at  McGregor's  second 

hand  shop. 
Gran:  Play  it  for  me,  Jimmy. 

(Jimmy   plays  the  music   box   for  her.      After  a 
pause  Gran  exclaims.) 


A  rangy  footballer  named  Locke 

Did  once  tear  a  hole  in  his  sock. 

Off  the  field  he  did  lope 

He  with  this  could  not  cope. 

And  thus  drowned  himself  off  the  dock. 


Gran: 


Jimmy: 

Gran: 
Jimmy: 


Oh!  what  sweet  music.  Tell  me, 
Jimmy,  what  does  the  box  look 
like? 

(He  takes  the  box  to  her)  Well, 
it's  red  with  little  white  flowers  as 
a  border. 

(Feeling  of  the  box)  Play  it 
again,  Jimmy. 

Here's  the  handle,  Gran,  you  ploy 
it. 

(Gran    slowly   turns   the   handle.      Suddenly   she 
stops.     A  knock  is  heard  on  the  door)  . 

Gran:  Why,  Jimmy,  who  could  it  be? 

Jimmy:  Gee,  Gran,  I  don't  know.  Nobody 

ever  comes  to  see  us. 
(Another  knock  is  heard). 

Gran:  Hurry,   see  who  it  is,  Jimmy. 

(Jimmy  walks  to  the  door  and  cautiously  opens 
it.     A  tall  stately  gentleman  stands  in  the  door- 
way. ) 
Mr.    Bradly:  Good  evening,  young  man.      May 

I      come      in?     (Jimmy,     seeming 
rather  doubtful,    lets  him   in.) 
Mr.    Bradly:  Ah — good     evening,     Mrs.      Mc- 

Carthy. 
Gran:  Good  evening,  sir,    I   don't  believe 

I  recognize  your  voice. 
Mr.    Bradly:  No,  of  course  not.   I'm  Mr.  Mor- 

ris Bradly.      I  recently  moved  into 
the   apartment  across  the  street. 
Gran:  Oh  yes.     Jimmy  was  telling  me  a 

family   moved    in    the    other   day. 
Won't  you  sit  down,  Mr.   Bradly? 
Mr.    Bradly:  Thank   you. 

(Jimmy  takes  his  hat  and  cane  and  gives  him  a 
chair)  . 
Mr.    Bradly:  Of   course    you're   wondering    why 

I  called.  You  see,  having  just 
moved  into  this  neighborhood,  my 
son,  Bobby,  hasn't  any  friends  and 
complains  of  being  lonesome.  He 
saw  Jimmy  playing  in  the  park 
and  said  that  he  would  like  to 
make  his  acquaintance. 
Gran:  Why,   that's  fine.      I'm  sure  Jim- 

my would  like  to  meet  him. 
Jimmy:  (doubtfully)      Well,  I  don't  know- 

Gran:  Why,   Jimmy! 
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Jimmy: 

Gran: 

Mr. 

Bradly: 

Gran: 

Jimmy: 

Mr. 

Bradly: 

Jimmy:  Well,    gee,    Gran,    you    know    how 

some  of  those  rich  kids  are. 
(Struts  around  room  imitating  a 
rich  sissy)  . 

Mr.    Bradly:  (looking  shocked)       I'm  sure  my 

son  is  not  anything    like  that. 
Gran:  Of   course  not.      Jimmy,   be   still. 

I'm  sure  Jimmy  and  your  son, 
Bobby,  could  be  good  friends. 

Mr.    Bradly:  Let's  see  now — tomorrow   is  Sat- 

urday. How  would  like  to  go 
horseback  riding  in  the  park  with 
Bobby,  young  man? 
Gee!  !  I've  never  been  on  a  real 
horse.  Gee,  oh  gee! 
Oh,  Mr.  Bradly!  How  Jimmy  would 
love  that.  But  wouldn't  it  be  im- 
posing on  you? 

Oh,  not  at  all,  Mrs.  McCarthy, 
not  at  all! 

You're  very  kind,  I'm  sure,  Mr. 
Bradly. 

I  guess  your  kid  is  okay  if  he  can 
ride  a  horse. 

(turning  to  Jimmy)      Then  it's  all 
settled — Bobby   will   call    for  you 
at    two    o'clock    tomorrow    after- 
noon. 
Jimmy:  Oh  swell,  Mr.  Bradly,  I'll  be  ready. 

(Gran  accidently  hits  handle  of  the  music  box). 

Mr.    Bradly:  Oh!      Is  that  a   music  box,   Mrs. 

McCarthy? 
Gran:  Jimmy    bought    it    for    me    today. 

You  see,  it's  my  birthday. 

Mr.    Bradly:  Congratulations!       But    what    on 

exceptionally    odd    box.       I    never 
saw  one  quite  like  that  before, 
(eagerly)       Would     you     like     to 
hear  it,  Mr.   Bradly? 
ly  nods  and  Jimmy  plays  it)  . 

(Thinking  out  loud)  Yes,  that's 
it.  Would  you  mind  telling  me 
where  you  made  such  a  purchase? 
I  got  it  at  McGregor's  second  hand 
shop.  Mr.  McGregor  told  me  all 
about  it. 
Tell  us  about  it. 

Well — He  said  that  this  man,  af- 
ter he  lost  all  his  dough  in  the 
stock  market  crash,  died  from  the 
shock,  and  his  son  auctioned  off 
his  property  to  pay  his  debts.  Mr. 
McGregor  got  the  music  box  at 
the  auction. 

Mr.    Bradly:  That's  interesting.      You  certain- 

ly can  be  proud  of  that  music  box, 
Mrs.  McCarthy.  (Looking  at 
watch)  I  must  be  going  now.  I 
have  an  appointment  at  eight  o'- 
clock. Tomorrow  afternoon  at  two, 
then  Jimmy.  Good  night,  Mrs. 
McCarthy. 
Gran:  Good    night,    Mr.     Bradly.     (Exit 

Mr.   Bradly.) 
Jimmy:  Gran,    just    think!       I'm   going    to 

ride  on  a  real  horse.  Gee,  won't 
the  gang  be  jealous,  though!  I 
wonder  what  his  kid  is  like.  I 
hope  he  ain't  a  sis  like  a  lot  of 
rich  kids  I've  seen. 
Gran:  Now  Jimmy,  you  be  nice  to  Bob- 

by.     After  all — 


Jimmy 

(Mr.  Brad 
Mr.  Bradly: 


Jimmy 


Mr.   Bradly: 
Jimmy 


(A  knock  is 
Gran: 

Jimmy : 

Mrs.   Sheridan: 

Gran : 
Mrs.   Sheridan: 

Gran: 

Mrs.   Sheridan: 

Jimmy: 
Mrs.   Sheridan: 

Gran : 

(Gran  turns 
Mrs.   Sheridan: 

Jimmy: 
Mrs.   Sheridan: 


Jimmy:  ) 
Gran:  ) 
Gran : 


heard  on  the  door)  . 

I  don't  understand.  See  who  it 
is  Jimmy. 

(Opening  the  door)  Oh!  Good 
evening,  Mrs.  Sheridan. 
Good  evening,  Jimmy.  Good  eve- 
ning, Mrs.  McCarthy.  Happy 
birthday.  I've  brought  you  some 
oranges. 

Thank  you  so  much.  You  really 
shouldn't  have. 

'Oh,  that's  quite  all  right.  It  isn't 
much. 

(taking  up  the  music  box)  Look 
what  Jimmy  brought  me. 
How  quaint.  You  got  it  at  Mc- 
Gregor's, didn't  you? 
Yes,  I  did.  But  how  did  you  know? 
(nervously)  Well,  uh,  I  saw  it 
when  I  went  in  there  the  other 
day.  I  almost  bought  it,  you  see. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  it,  Mrs. 
Sheridan? 

the  handle)  . 

(thinking  out  loud)  This  is  the 
one! 

What  did  you  say,  Mrs.  Sheridan? 
(nervously)  Oh,  uh,  I  said  that 
the  music  was  very  sweet.  Well, 
I,    I,    must  be  going.    Goodnight. 

Goodnight,  Mrs.  Sheridan. 

Didn't  Mrs.  Sheridan  act  strange- 
ly, Jim? 

Yes,  I  guess  so.  She  seemed  at- 
tracted to  your  music  box. 
Yes,  and  come  to  think  of  it,  so 
was  Mr.  Bradly.  The  music  is. 
very  sweet,  but  there  must  be 
something  else  about  it.  Mr. 
Bradly  was  far  too  friendly  to  be 
sincere.  I  could  tell  by  his  voice 
that  he  did  not  state  the  real 
purpose  of  his  visit.  He  seemed 
rather  restless. 


A  budding  young  damsel  named  Pratt 
Was  gossiping  from  where  she  sat. 
When  asked  for  her  reason. 
She  laughed,  "It's  the  season." 
Now  Pratt  on  detention  does  chat. 

Jimmy:  Gee,     I     don't     know,    Gran.      He 

seemed  like  a  swell  guy  to  me. 
Gran:  Jimmy  McCarthy,  you  know  per- 

fectly well  that  it  is  not  the  cus- 
tom  of  a   man   with  Mr.    Bradly's 
wealth  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  people  like  us. 
Jimmy:  Well,  maybe  all   rich  people  ain't 

stuckup.     Besides,  what  we  got  to 
lose? 
Gran:  Maybe — but    then,    there's    Mrs. 

Sheridan — 
Jimmy:  Yeah,    she   sure   acted   queer.      I 

never  seen   her  act  like  that  be- 
fore. 
Gran:  Perhaps   there's  something  about 

the  music  box  that  we  don't  know. 
(Gran  feels  the  music  box  as  Jimmy  clears  the 
table  of  the  wrapping  paper — She  turns  it  over 
and  over.     Suddenly,  hearing  a  noise,  she  says) 
(Continued  on  Page   17) 


Jimmy: 
Gran: 
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LOCALS 


This  has  been  a  term  of  contests  and  winners — 

Congrats   to — 

Ken  Hunt  for  winning  the  Oratorical  Contest  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Legion. 

Paul  Laliberte  for  coming  in  second  in  said  contest. 

Nina  Hobson  for  carrying  off  high  honors  in  the 
Constitutional  Essay  Contest  and  Francis  Smith  for 
capturing  second  prize. 

Richard  Aucoin  and  Barbara  Steffey  who  won  first 
and  second  prizes  in  the  National  Defense  Essay  Con- 
test. 

Mary  Diriam  for  winning  first  prize  for  the  eighth 
grade  Constitutional  Essay  Contest. 

Jean  Robertson  and  Gertrude  Bouvier  for  running 
off  with  second  and  third  prizes  in  said  eighth  grade 
contest. 

SENIOR  PICTURES 

Glaring  lights,  jittery  nerves,  rain,  a  daffy  photo- 
grapher— aha,  those  Seniors  were  having  graduation 
pictures  taken  again. 

Of  course  that  gloom  provoker,  rain,  put  in  its  an- 
noying appearance.  No  photographic  pow-wow  is 
complete  without  a  chorus  of  exclamations  from  the 
girls  when  the  dampness  begins  to  do  acrobatics  in 
freshly  waved  hair. 

Many  a  mirror  worked  over  time  at  home  as  the 
Seniors  practiced  smiling  prettily  for  the  birdie — be 
prepared,  or  something.  How  embarrassing  it  prov- 
ed, however,  when  just  as  one  struck  a  pose  in  which 
he  or  she  didn't  resemble  a  braying  donkey  or  a  froz- 
en rolling  pin,  he  or  she  happened  to  spy  a  grinning 
Dad  or  little  brother  peeking  around  the  corner. 

The  awful  ordeal  of  being  photographed  was  made 
much  easier  by  the  expert  photographer,  but  even 
then,  upon  walking  into  the  room  overflowing  with 
lights  and  more  lights,  legs  began  to  wobble,  and 
shivers  soon  tripped  the  light  fantastic  up  and  down 
susceptible  backbones. 

How  impossible  it  seemed  even  to  look  pleasant, 
and  just  when  a  weakly,  frozen  smile  was  wrung  from 
a  protesting  face,  the  corners  of  one's  mouth  usually 
twitched  and  fluttered. 

Here  is  where  the  photographer  intervened.  Spout- 
ing inanities  such  as  "Romeo,  Romeo,  where  for  art 
thou,  Romeo,  said  Juliet  to  Napoleon",  and  imitating 


the  cntics  of  donkies,  monkeys,  and  the  like,  the 
photographer  soon  called  forth  spontaneous  smiles, 
<we  hope) . 

Teachers  were  daily  scanning  lists  to  see  why  John- 
ny and  Mary  were  not  in  classes,  but  Johnny  and  Mary, 
amidst  the  excitement  and  intrigue  of  having  pictures 
taken,  little  cared  whether  they  missed  an  insignificant 
recitation  or  not. 

Even  though  much  ado  about  nothing  is  the  gen- 
eral motif,  posing  for  the  mystic  eye,  breathlessly  ex- 
amining proofs,  and  the  final  delivering  of  the  finish- 
ed product  are  quite  important  events  in  the  life  of  a 
Senior. 


THE  JUNIOR  PLAY 

The  time  is  drawing  near  when  the  Juniors  will  pre- 
sent their  annual  play.  They  have  chosen  Murder  in 
Rehearsal,  a  three-act  mystery  comedy  written  by 
Austin  Gaetz.  Rehearsals  are  in  full  swing  and 
students  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  presentation  on 
May  6. 

The  cast  consists  of  the  following  people:  Victor 
L'Ecuyer — Jack  Ellery,  the  director;  Dora  Kendall — 
Claudia  Warren,  the  leading  lady;  Mary  Wiessner — 
Mrs.  Fiske  Warren,  a  society  matron;  William  Karl- 
son — Harold  Knight,  a  blackface  comedian;  Alphonse 
Homicz — Morton  Hill,  an  ingenious  villain;  Eleanor 
Haynes — Trilby,  the  inevitable  maid;  Phyllis  White- 
oak — Sheila  Burnett,  Claudia's  rival;  Alvin  Greene — 
Chubby  Forbes,  the  property  boy;  Price  Burgess — 
Sheriff  Cullen,  who  always  gets  his  man;  Mary  Tobia 
— Marge  Penny,  a  talking  doll;  Marie  LeBoeuf — 
Bernice  (Bunky)  Simms,  short,  wide,  and  handsome; 
Frank  Guardiani — Daffy  Carmichael,  the  half--wit; 
and  Howard  Cole — Stack  Hilton,  a  soda  dispenser. 

Mr.  Winston,  Faculty  Adviser,  and  Mr.  Lanza  are 
coaching  the  play.  Elaine  Bousquet  will  act  as 
prompter. 

Murder  in  Rehearsal  will  initiate  a  new  stage 
set.  In  February  a  cyclorama  was  added  to  the  stage 
equipment  furnished  by  the  stage  fund  of  the  class  of 
'37,  the  class  of  '39,  and  the  Footlighters.  This 
cyclorama,  it  is  hoped,  will  improve  the  acoustics  of 
the  auditorium  and  it  is  merely  one  more  step  in  the 
improvement  of  the  stage. 
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Since  the  setting  of  Murder  in  Rehearsal  is  a  bare 
stage  during  rehearsals,  there  will  be  no  attempt  at 
symbolic  or  stylistic  scenery.  In  later  plays,  however, 
an  attempt  at  creative  work  in  scenery  is  to  be  encour- 
aged, the  stage  furnishing  a  medium  for  individual 
expression. 

Good  luck,  juniors! 

A  ducky  young  damsel  named  Laughlin 

Did  once  for  a  pet  own  a  dolphin. 

This  black  rogue  of  the  deep 

On  her  shoulder  did  weep. 

And  thus  her  hard  heart  did  he  soften. 

ASSEMBLIES 

Mr.  Winston,  leader  of  Wells  orchestra,  arranged 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  programs  of  the  year.  In 
addition  to  group  numbers  by  the  band,  all  our  favor- 
ites entertained  us.  Included  among  them,  and  most 
enthusiastically  applauded,  were  Jack  Koprowski  and 
Louis  Ugalde. 

Thank  you  for  a   most  enjoyable  hour. 

Mrs.  Leland  Bradley  entertained  the  upper  classes 
with  dramatic  monologues  and  reading  a  one-act  play 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II  and  Nell  Gwyn.  Her  typical 
scenes  of  an  Irish  nursemaid  and  a  tyro  at  her  first 
baseball  game  were  ably  portrayed. 

THE   STAMP  CLUB 

Our  famous  Wells  High  Philatelists  meet  every 
Wednesday  in  Room  1  1  6  to  discuss  stamps  and  topics 
connected  with  stamp  collecting.  Many  fine  stamp 
collections  may  be  seen  at  such  gatherings. 

On  February  2,  the  club  entertained  interested 
faculty  members  with  tricky  stamp  puzzles  and  an 
auction.  Price  Burgess  presided  as  auctioneer  and 
proved  himself  very  worthy.  Miss  Saunders  carried  off 
top  honors  for  solving  the  most  puzzles,  winning  a 
block  of  four  San  Diego  stamps. 

In  a  short  while  we  are  all  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  these  students'  work  as  they  are 
preparing  a  stamp  zoo  for  our  inspection. 

THE  GIRLS  CLUB 

The  Girls  Club,  one  of  the  most  active  groups  in 
high  school,  is  led  by  Noncy  Goddu,  president;  Phyllis 
Williams,  vice-president;  Myrtle  Polley,  secretary; 
Ruth  Desmarais,  treasurer;  and  Miss  Pinard,  faculty 
adviser. 

The  girls  have  one  social  a  month  and  the  most 
outstanding  one  held  recently  was  their  Amateur 
Show.  A  good  number  of  enthusiastic  girls  particip- 
ated. Myrtle  Polley  and  Madeline  Schesler's  clever  skit 
won  the  first  prize  for  them,  while  Ann  Denise  Rob- 
bins'  piano  playing  won  second  prize  for  her.  Both  a 
Mother's  Night  and  an  excursion  to  Boston  are  includ- 
ed in  their  future  plans. 

PING  PONG  CLUB 

Another  new  club  has  burst  upon  the  school — the 
Ping  Pong  Club.  The  dull  clink  of  ping  pong  balls 
flopping  against  rubber  paddles  is  now  heard  weekly 
in  the  recreation  room  of  the  American  Optical  Com- 
pany. 

Although  some  people  snicker  at  this  form  of 
amusement,  ping  pong  is  still  an  athletic  sport,  per- 
haps not  so  strenuous  as  track  or  basketball,  but  still 
a  sport. 

The  twenty-four  members  of  the  club  are  divided 
into  four  teams  which  compete  among  themselves. 
Captains  of  these  teams  are  Ken  Hunt,  Harry  Kraly, 
Ben  Benoit,  and  Arthur  Girouard. 

Miss  Fitch  acts  as  faculty  adviser  while  Ben  Benoit 
is  president,  Shirley  Austin,  secretary,  and  Harry  Kraly, 
coach. 


DEBATING  CLUB 

Mr.  Earls'  Debating  Club  sprinted  into  action  a  few 
weeks  ago  with  a  snappy  debate  in  the  auditorium. 

These  arguers  combatted  verbally  with  volleys  of 
word  gunfire  on  the  subject — resolved,  that  the  several 
states  should  adopt  the  unicameral  system  of  legis- 
lature. 

The  affirmative  team  consisted  of  Clyde  Morrell, 
Paul  Laliberte,  and  Louise  Lemmelin.  The  negative 
team  showed  its  colors  under  the  direction  of  Edward 
Lofgren,  Ted  Kwarciak,  and  Martha  Nichols. 

Although  the  negative  team  won  the  debate,  per- 
sons on  both  teams  have  a  strangle  hold  on  the  title 
of  first  class  arguers  when  talents  are  often  displayed 
in  both  English  and  history  classes. 

The  teams  also  debated  in  Warren  on  the  same 
subject,  but  Warren  High  won. 

STUDENT  COUNCIL  DANCE 

About  100  students  attended  the  Valentine  Dance 
sponsored  by  the  Student  Council  in  the  auditorium 
February    12. 

Matrons  at  the  dance  included  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Mc- 
Mahon,  Mrs.  James  M.  Robertson,  and  Miss  Luise 
Corbin. 

The  lively  party  was  complete  with  even  a  door 
prize.  This  trophy  was  won  by  Phyllis  Whiteoak  and 
George  Tully  who  each  triumphantly  flourished  a  red, 
heart  shaped  lollypop  after  the  drawing  of  the  num- 
bers. 

As  soon  as  winners  of  the  coveted  door  prize  had 
been  announced,  the  fun  halted  long  enough  for  Gloria 
Julian  end  Ruth  Laughlin  to  distribute  Valentine  candy 
and  stylish  paper  hats.  Some  of  the  boys  looked  quite 
natty  with  two  hats,  one  perched  on  each  side,  and 
multicolored  streamers  draped  like  so  much  straw  on 
the  backs  of  their  heads. 

A  vigorous  Virginia  Reel  was  among  the  novelty 
dances  offered,  while  a  heart  shaped  box  of  candy  was 
awarded  for  the  popularity  dance. 

William  Winston's  Jazz  Band  played  for  dancing 
with  Eleanor  Barr  conducting.  Several  new  band 
leaders  made  their  debut  that  night.  Bobby  Bertrand, 
one  of  the  basketball  managers,  energetically  led  the 
orchestra  in  several  pieces  while  Betty  Merrill,  and 
Armand  Sansoucy  did    likewise. 

A  few  of  the  Mountain  Boys  also  lent  their  talents 
to  the  orchestra.  Bob  Gatineau  played  his  trumpet 
with  vigor  but  disappeared  every  now  and  then  to 
snatch  a  few  dances;  John  Lupa  fiddled  joyfully  away 
with  only  a  very  occasional  glance  at  his  music;  and 
Red  Doucett,  stopping  his  dancing  long  enough  to  play 
with  the  band,  was  in  regular  Mountain  Boy  charac- 
terization, with  banjo,  blank  look  and  all. 

PROFESSOR    ILLINGWORTH 

Professor  Robert  lllingworth  of  Clark  University 
addressed  members  of  the  high  school  on  modern 
drama    in  the  auditorium   February    14. 

"Although  excellent  acting  is  a  required  factor  in 
the  success  of  any  play,"  Professor  lllingworth  stat- 
ed, "a  production  must  essentially  have  an  intelligent 
audience." 

This  drama  instructor  declared  that  no  one  could 
truly  act  until  he  could  forget  himself  and  become  the 
character  he  is  impersonating.  As  an  example  of  a 
really  great  actor,  he  mentioned  Maurice  Evans  wj-iom 
he  had  seen  enact  the  part  of  Henry  the  VIM,  and 
later  personify  Falstaff,  one  of  Shakespeare's  great- 
est and  most  humorous  characters. 

"It  is  interesting  to  see  how  audiences  of  different 
countries  react  to  the  same  play,"  he  continued.  "For 
example,  when  two  English  comedies,  George  and 
Margaret,  and  French  Without  Tears  were  transported 
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to  America  to  play  in  New  York,  they  were  received 
with  little  enthusiasm;  London  also  gave  a  very  cold 
reception  to  the  American  plays  Three  Men  on  a 
Horse  and  You  Can't  Take  It  With  You.  Thus  while 
the  United  States  theater-goer  does  not  appreciate  the 
dry  humor  of  the  English,  neither  does  a  London  play 
enthusiast  relish  or   understand  American  comedy." 

Professor  lllingworth's  favorite  dramatist  seems  to 
be  Maxwell  Anderson  whom  he  calls  the  greatest 
American  playwright.  Anderson  has  used  poetry  in 
his  dialogues  in  such  plays  of  immortal  fame  as  Eliz- 
abeth the  Queen,  Wingless  Victory,  and  High  Tor,  but 
his  latest  hit,  Star  Wagon,  is  written  wholly  in  prose 
and  poetic  prose. 

"Perhaps  a  few  of  you  have  seen  Brother  Rot,"  he 
smiled,  and  proceeded  to  unfold  the  original  beginning 
of  this  play.  "Two  boys,  who  were  not  intelligent 
enough  to  remain  in  a  Virginia  Military  Academy, 
hitch-hiked  north  where  they  decided  to  write  a  satire 
on  military  life.  When  the  play  was  completed,  a 
copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the  head  of  their  former  school 
as  a  joke,  but  he  advised  them  to  submit  it  to  some 
producer  such  as  George  Abbot.  The  play  ran  two 
years  in  New  York,  and  is  still  playing!" 

The  Clark  instructor  of  dramatics  also  discussed 
Eugene  O'Neill.  After  mentioning  some  of  his  fa- 
mous plays  such  as  Strange  Interlude  and  Mourning 
Becomes  Electra,  the  Professor  called  O'Neill  a  great 
experimentalist  because  he  was  attempting  to  pro- 
duce a  group -of  his  own  plays  in  sequence  in  one  day. 

The  Professor  also  talked  about  the  many  attempts 
at  producing  Shakespeare,  most  of  which  were  fail- 
ures, and  mentioned  other  such  famous  names  as  Of 
Mice  and  Men,  Having  a  Wonderful  Time,  Winter- 
set,  Rachel  Crothers,  Tallulah  Bankhead,  and  Gertrude 
Lawrence. 

"THE  COUNT  AND  THE  CO-ED" 

"The  Count  and  The  Co-Ed"  was  presented  Febru- 
ary 4th,  in  the  Town  Hall  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Berthe  Hebert  and  Mrs.  Kathryn  Beauregard. 

Miss  Berthe  Hebert  and  Mrs.  Beauregard,  our 
heartiest  congratulations  go  to  you  for  the  Operetta, 
the  usual  success.  The  throng  at  the  Town  Hall  was 
in  complete  accord  with  both  the  new  and  the  old  fa- 
vorites. 

Geoffrey  O'Hara  charmed  everyone  and  gave  eclat 
to  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  school  year. 

The  cast  included: 

Birdie  Boggs,  a  Freshman  Girl,  Lucille  Dubreuil; 
Amy  Arnold,  an  efficient  Junior,  Louise  Bouvier;  Dol- 
ly McSpadden,  Virginia  Gagnon;  Miss  Agatha  Lock- 
step,  Betty  Merrill;  Dr.  Cicero  McSpadden,  Robert 
Gatineau;  Mrs.  McSpadden,  Harriett  Robinson;  Mark 
Watson,  Hugo  DeAngelis;  Hamilton  Hunter,  Larry 
Trombley;  Willie  (Sleepy)  Carter,  Thurston  Favor; 
Marjorie  Blackwood,  Eleanor  Barr;  Dan  Flanigan, 
Armand  Sansoucy;  Kenneth  (Snooze)  Andrews,  Alvin 
Greene. 

Chorus:  Winifred  Thompson,  Nellie  Rewinski,  Hed- 
wiga  Swiacki,  Elaine  Bousquer,  Louise  Genereux,  Mary 
Olney,  Alice  Hong,  Kathleen  Traynor,  Shirley  Matys, 
Theresa  Leblanc,  Rita  Girard,  Barbara  Munday,  Ev- 
elyn Ostrowski,  Yvette  Proulx,  Mable  Tatman,  Rita 
Guilmette,  Odile  Girouard,  and  Wanda  Oblozcynski. 

Philip  Doucett,  Warren  McGrath,  Theodore  Os- 
trowski, Richard  Woodbury,  Raymond  Brousseau, 
Francis  Lenti,  Steven  Casavant,  Robert  Proulx,  Louis 
Letourneau,  Elmer  Smith,  Nelson  Fay,  Ralph  Drouin, 
Milton  Cole,  Frank  Krysiak,  Edmond  Kosakowski, 
Kenneth  Hunt,  Teddy  Kwarciak,  and  John  Chamber- 
lin. 

Specialties:  Dancers:  Elizabeth  Costa,  Kassiany 
Costa,    Gladys   Hood,    Paula    Mannie,    Edna    Rainbow, 


Agnes  Butler,  Louise  Jackson,  Constance  Welch. 
Soda  Pop  Dance:  Marjorie  Murphy;  accompanist  for 
dancers:  Ruth  Laughlin. 

Mountain  Boys:  Philip  Doucett,  Richard  Woodbury, 
Dimitri  Vangel,  John  Lupa,  Robert  Gatineau,  and 
Henry  DiGregorio. 

Accordion  solo:  Henry  DiGregorio;  "Willie  Jones", 
Teddy  Kwarciak. 

Other  people  who  assisted  in  the  presentation  of 
the  operetta  were:  stcge  manager,  Joseph  B.  Lanza; 
accompanist,  Gilberte  Galipeau;  dance  director,  Mary 
Walsh;  chairman  candy  committee,  Louise  Lemmelin; 
head   usher,    Edward  Lofgren. 

Officers  of  the  Glee  Club  are:  president,  Hugo  De- 
Angelis; vice-president,  Marjorie  Murphy;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Barbara  Munday;  librarian,  Lucille  Du- 
breuil and  Larry  Trombley. 

GRANDMA'S  GIFT 
(Continued  from  Page   14) 


my 


can't   open    it.     (He 
fter  a 


Gran:  What's    that,     Jimmy?      Oh, 

music  box  is  broken! 
Jimmy:  Now,    you've    gone    and    did     it. 

You've  busted  it. 
Gran:  Why,  Jimmy! 

Jimmy:  Let   me   look   at  it.    (Examines  it 

closely)      Gee,  it  comes  apart! 
Gran:  What    do    you    mean,     it    comes 

apart? 
Jimmy:  (He    shakes    it)       There's    some- 

thing in  it. 
Gran:  Inside? 

Jimmy:  Yeah,    but    I 

fiddles  with  the  box  and 
while  the  box  slides  open) 
Gran:  Jimmy,  I  can  feel  the  box  sliding 

open! 
Jimmy:  I   hope  there's  a  ruby  inside.    (As 

the  box  slowly  slides  open  a  small 
oblong  paper  slides  out.   Through 
the      transparent     paper,     stamps 
can  be  seen) . 
Jimmy:  (Picking  up  the  paper)      Oh,  gee, 

just  our  luck!      Nothing  but  a  lot 
of  old  stamps. 
Gran:  Stamps? 

Jimmy:  Yeah! 

Gran:  But,  Jimmy,  some  stamps  are  very 

valuable. 
Jimmy:  They    are!     Well,     let's    find    out 

right  away.     I'll  call  Mrs.  Marcey. 
She's    been   collecting   stamps   for 
years.     She  ought  to  know  if  they 
are  any  good  or  not.   (Exit  Jimmy) 
(When  Jimmy  leaves  Gran  picks  up  her  knitting 
and  starts  to  knit.     Presently  Jimmy  comes  rush- 
ing in  with  Mrs.  Marcey.) 

Jimmy:  (As    he     comes     in)       Yeah,     we 

found  the    stamps  in     the     music 
box.     See,  here  they  are. 
Mrs.    Marcey:  (She      carefully      examines      the 

stamps)      Yes,  I'm  almost  sure  of 
it. 
Jimmy:  Sure  of  what? 

Mrs.    Marcey:  Well — Mr.    Davis,  a  rich  man  up 

until  this  time,  lost  all  his  money 
in  the  stock-market  crash.  Things 
got  worse  and  his  debts  piled  up. 
The  shock  was  too  great  and  he 
soon  died  leaving  an  only  son. 
The  son  in  order  to  pay  his  debts, 
auctioned  off  all  his  property, 
with  the  exception  of  his  father's 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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BOY'S  BASKETBALL 

Although  the  basketball  team  this  year  was  not  one 
of  our  best,  nevertheless  the  boys  should  be  commend- 
ed for  their  fine  type  of  playing  and  their  general  all 
around  characteristic  good  sportsmanship. 

The  team  this  year  has  been  captained  by  that  vet- 
eran forward,  Stan  Abrahamson.  Abie,  a  three  letter 
man,  has  been  on  the  squad  for  four  years  and  I  know 
the  members  of  the  team  have  profited  much  by  play- 
ing under  his  leadership. 

The  boys  that  made  up  the  varsity  this  year  were 
Captain  Abrahamson,  Steve  Casavant,  Ted  Kwarciak, 
Frank  Krysiak,  Red  Allard,  Larry  Trombley,  Frankie 
Daniels,  Eddie  Lofgren,  and  Gibbie  Favor.  On  the 
second  team  were  Louis  Decataldi,  Bob  Girard,  Edward 
Damian,  R.  Trudeau,  Bob  Beauregard,  Robert  Proulx, 
and  Harry  Kraly. 

We  got  off  to  a  fast  start  when  we  defeated  a  star 
studded  Alumni  array,  30-21.  We  then  traveled  to 
Spencer  and  downed  a  hard  fighting  Prouty  team  26- 
16.  Alas!  Following  this  victory  the  Wellsmen  struck 
a  snag  and  went  into  a  seven  game  losing  streak. 
However,  the  boys  came  through  with  a  54-12  victory 
over  the  faculty.  The  crimson  and  gray  jersied  war- 
riors then  proceeded  to  trounce  Monson  Academy  41- 
24.  Next,  traveling  to  Worcester,  we  lost  a  close  bat- 
tle to  South  36-33  and  then  lost  to  Spencer  34-32 
in  the  final  game  of  the  seacon. 

BASKETBALL  RAMBLINGS 
This  year's  team  doesn't  seem  to  have  much  respect 
for  old  age,  or  so  it  would  seem  from  the  score  of  the 
faculty  game.  Frankie  Krysiak,  veteran  guard,  was 
greeted  with  quite  a  few  war  whoops  following  his  in- 
duction into  the  Penebscot  Tribe.  He  may  be  half 
Indian  but  he  sure  can  plunk  those  long  shots.  Frankie 
Daniels  never  seems  to  miss  on  those  in  shots  of  his. 
The  Senior  Boys  Team  proved  a  big  attraction  al- 
though finally  humbled  by  the  lowly  Seconds.  Methinks 
the  boys  do  better  on  the  gridiron.  Feminine  hearts 
go  pitter  patter  when  Duke  Casavant  comes  out  on 
the  floor.  Wonder  what  makes  Bob  Girard's  hair  stay 
in  place  during  a  game.  Won't  you  tell  us,  Bob?  We 
promise  to  keep  it  a  secret.  And  last  but  not  least, 
orchids  to  Mr.  Winston  and  the  orchestra  for  their  fine 
music  after  the  games. 

GIRLS  BASKETBALL 
WELLS  38  CHARLTON  14 

In  a  crushing  victory,  the  Wells  girls  downed  the 
Charlton  sextet  38-14  at  the  West  Street  Gym  on 
February  8. 

The  game  started  off  with  a  bang  when  a  free  shot 


point  was  made  for  Wells  in  the  first  three  seconds  of 
the  game. 

Playing  an  excellent  defensive  game  the  Wells 
guards  saw  plenty  of  action  in  keeping  the  energetic 
Charlton  forwards  from  scoring  but  it  was  their  ac- 
curate and   speedy   passwork    that   turned    the  trick. 

The  game  proved  one-sided  from  start  to  finish  with 
the  Wells  girls  keeping  a  generous  lead.  The  Charlton 
team  was  not  used  to  a  large  basketball  court  and  the 
girls  were  unable  to  get  near  their  basket  until  the 
fourth  quarter. 

Although  the  score  was  10-1  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter,  the  Wells  girls  were  very  slow  in  getting  start- 
ed, and  didn't  perk  up  until  the  middle  of  the  second 
half. 

Adele  Liro,  speedy  left  forward  for  the  Crimson 
and  Gray  topped  the  scorers  by  chalking  up  twenty- 
eight  points,  while  S.  Reynolds  was  high  scorer  for 
Charlton  with  seven  points.  Marge  Murphy  with  sev- 
en points  and  Clematis  Janeczek  with  three,  also  were 
deciding  factors  in  the  victory. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  thirty-eight  points  dropped  by 
Wells,  the  guards  were  nevertheless  the  outstanding 
players  in  the  tilt.  Bev  Austin,  captain,  played  her 
usual  fine  game,  assisted  by  Mary  Tobia,  flashy  right 
guard,  and  Rosy  Martin,  capable  left  guard. 

WELLS  28  NORTHBRIDGE  27 

Amid  lung  racking  screams  and  cheers  the  Wells 
defeated  Northbridge  28-27  February  15  at  the  West 
Street  gym,  when,  in  the  last  fifteen  seconds  of  the 
game,  a  Northbridge  forward  missed  a  free  shot  point. 

The  stubborn  fighting  spirit  of  the  girls  soared  to  a 
high  peak  as  the  game  was  hard  fought  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  A  white  clad  Wells  sextet  clashed  fur- 
iously with  its  crimson  suited  opponents  in  attempting 
to  maintain  the  slim  lead,  yet  the  half  ended  in  an 
exciting  score  of  13-13. 

The  excellent  passwork  of  the  girls  from  North- 
bridge  kept  the  ball  quickly  moving,  but  the  out-of- 
towners  were  unable  to  withstand  the  speedy  playing 
and  cooperative  teamwork  of  Wells.  This  feminine 
team  played  one  of  the  best  games  of  its  season.  The 
rapidity  and  skill  of  the  forwards  in  maneuvering  the 
ball  towards  their  own  basket  proved  the  winning  fac- 
tor in  the  skirmish  as  the  opponent's  guards  were  clev- 
erly outplayed. 

As  usual  Wells'  star  forward,  Adele  Liro,  piled  up  a 
high  score  of  eighteen  points.  Phyllis  Whiteoak  with 
five  points,  Marge  Murphy  with  3  points,  and  Clem 
Janeczek  also  sow  much  action  in  the  tilt.  Dot  Howard 
of  Northbridge  was  high  scorer  for  her  team  with 
fifteen  points. 
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On  the  defensive  side,  Beverly  Austin,  captain, 
Mary  Tobia,  Nina  Hobson,  and  Rosalie  Martin  also 
had  to  keep  on  the  alert  and  fight  hard  to  keep  the 
nip  and  tuck  tilt  in  favor  of  Wells. 

In  the  last  two  games  of  a  very  successful  season 
for  the  Wells  girls,  they  defeated  a  much  improved 
Webster  array  by  a  score  of  39-32,  and  were  defeated 
by  a  strong  Tourtellotte  sextet  by  a  score  of  39-17. 
Tourtellotte  was  the  only  team  who  succeeded  in  de- 
feating our  girls  who  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
excellent  showing.  The  girls  who  are  graduating  this 
year,  Ruth  Toucey,  Marjorie  Murphy,  Irene  Petrelli, 
and  Beverly  Austin,  will  be  missed  next  year,  but  the 
team  will  have  most  of  its  first  string  members  back 
and  we  wish  Coach  Kozyra  and  them  the  best  of  luck 
for  a  successful  season. 

ICE  HOCKEY 
K.  H.  and  J.  B. 

A  new  sport  is  here,  and  here  to  stay.  Ice  hockey 
is  the  school's  newest  winter  sport.  It  is  a  fast  mov- 
ing, thrilling  game,  with  many  a  spill  and  thrill  to  fur- 
nish as  much  exercise  and  good  clean  fun  as  it  does 
amusement  for  the  spectators.  This  newly  organized 
team  has  practiced  with  skill  and  hard  fight,  with  fair 
play  and  sportsmanship  to  win  two  games  the  first  sea- 
son. Since  only  Captain  Ken  Hunt  and  Eddie  San- 
soucy  will  be  lost  through  graduation,  next  year's  sea- 
son ought  to  be  one  of  great  success. 

The  present  lineup  includes:  Ken  Hunt,  center;  Vic 
L'Ecuyer,  center;  Roger  Larochelle,  wing;  George 
Ethier,  wing;  Robert  Gatineau,  defense;  Warren  Mc- 
Grath,  defense;  Fred  Martin,  defense;  John  Beverage, 
wing;  Whitman  Goddu,  wing;  Norman  Gagnon,  goalie; 
Armand  Sansoucy,  goalie;  Eddie  Sansoucy,  wing; 
James  Champagne,  Manager.  Record  of  Coach  Dion's 
team  two  wins,  six  losses. 
NORTH— 6  WELLS— 0 

For  the  first  ice  hockey  game  that  was  ever  played 
for  Wells,  the  Crimson  and  Gray  team  went  down  to 
defeat  in  a  hard-fought  game  before  a  highly  organ- 
ized Worcester  team.  At  no  time  during  the  game 
did  the  Wells'  opponents  have  an  easy  time,  as  Vic 
L'Ecuyer  played  a  highly  commendable  game  at  cen- 
ter and  Bob  Gatineau  was  outstanding  with  a  fine 
piece  of  defense  work. 
WILLISTON  ACADEMY — 3  WELLS — 0 

Again  the  Wellsman  were  unable  to  score,  but  their 
defense  kept  the  opponents  down  to  a  score  of  three. 
In  the  second  period  when  Ethier  intercepted  a  pass 
and  flashed  it  across  to  Larochelle,  the  Wells  team 
narrowly  missed  a  goal.  Such  pass  work  proved  the 
Wells  team  was  developing. 
SOUTH  HIGH — 1  WELLS — 0 

Led  by  Vic  L'Ecuyer,  the  Wells  team  went  into  this 
game  with  such  fight  and  spirit  that  it  is  credited  with 
a  moral  victory.  The  combination  of  L'Ecuyer,  Ethier, 
and  Larochelle  was  outstanding.  At  the  half,  the  score 
stood  0-0.  Only  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the  game 
was  South  able  to  break  through  the  defense  of  the 
Wells  team  to  defeat  them  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
1-0. 
CLASSICAL— 1  WELLS— 0 

This  game  was  the  first  home  game  for  the  Wells 
array.  Attempting  to  gain  their  first  victory,  Vic 
L'Ecuyer  flashed  up  the  ice  in  the  first  minute  of  the 
game,  but  narrowly  missed  a  goal.  At  the  end  of  the 
regulation  sixty  minute  period  the  score  was  still  0-0. 
Only  after  a  five  minute  overtime  period  were  the 
Classical  men  fortunate  enough  to  send  a  sizzling  shot 
into  the  net.  Armand  Sansoucy  was  the  outstanding 
player  on  both  teams  when  he  made  twelve  consecu- 
tive stops  on  the  Classical  men.     The  brilliant  defense 


combination    of    Martin    and   Gatineau    furnished   the 

spectators  with  many  a  thrill. 

MALDEN  CATHOLIC— 6  WELLS — 4 

In  this  exciting  game  Wells  broke  its  jinx  and  start- 
ed to  score.  To  break  a  2-0  score  Roger  Larochelle 
started  down  the  ice  with  the  puck.  Evading  the 
wings,  he  slashed  through  the  defense  men  with  the 
skill  of  a  veteran,  and,  unassisted,  he  neatly  shot  in 
the  first  goal  of  the  hockey  season.  In  the  second 
period,  the  Wells  team  trailing  1-4,  Larochelle,  again, 
and  Eddie  Sansoucy  changed  the  score  to  3-4.  In  the 
end  Wells  was  defeated,  even  after  another  sizzling 
shot  by  Vic  L'Ecuyer.  This  was  their  most  brilliant 
game  of  the  season. 
NICHOLS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE— 5  WELLS— 1 

One  outstanding  play  featured  this  game  in  which 
Wells  was  defeated  by  an  older,  more  experienced 
team.  In  the  third  period  Ken  Hunt  shot  a  pass  to 
John  Beverage  who  skillfully  lured  the  goalie  out  of 
the  cage,  only  to  shoot  the  puck  in  for  a  goal.  Other 
thrills  were  furnished  when  Gagnon  made  sixteen  bril- 
liant stops. 
COMMERCE— 0  WELLS — 1 

Lead  by  hard-fighting  Captain  Ken  Hunt  and  Vic 
L'Ecuyer,  the  Wells  team  brought  home  victory  to 
Wells. 

Gagnon  and  Sansoucy,  the  goalies,  made  innumer- 
able stops.  The  defense  men,  Gatineau  and  Martin, 
were  like  impenetrable  walls.  The  wings  played  a 
skillful  game,  passing  like  veterans.  Ethier's  fast 
game  was  a  commendable  performance. 
MONSON  CLUB— 1  WELLS— 3 

Spurred  on  by  their  victory,  the  Wells  array  went 
into  this  game  to  win.  In  the  first  period  Eddie  San- 
soucy raced  down  the  ice  with  the  puck,  passed  it  to 
Capt.  Hunt,  who  sent  it  with  a  firm  sure  stroke  into 
the  net  for  the  first  goal  of  the  game.  The  second 
goal  was  made  by  Eddie  Sansoucy,  assisted  by  Laroch- 
elle. Within  three  minutes,  Ethier  caged  a  third  shot, 
receiving  the  pass  from  L'Ecuyer.  Thus  the  season 
for  the  Wells  Hockey  Team  and  Coach  Dion  ended  in 
a  victory. 

A  drowsy  young  nitwit  named  Favor 

Was  destined  to  turn  into  a  tailor. 

But  since  salt  he  adored 

He  his  tailoring  ignored 

And  joined  the  Marines  as  a  sailor. 

TRACK 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Wells 
High  is  to  be  represented  by  a  track  team.  Twenty- 
five  candidates  reported  to  Coach  Hayward  Snell 
Monday,  March  14,  and  workouts  began  that  after- 
noon. 

The  candidates  who  reported  are  M.  Cole,  K.  Ford, 
R.  Freeland,  N.  Turner,  E.  Smith,  H.  Cole,  R.  Proulx, 
D.  Hebert,  H.  Buckly,  D.  Brown,  T.  Kwarciak,  P. 
Doucett,  F,  Daniels,  J.  Gifford,  L.  Ceprari,  R.  Laliberte, 
K.  Phillips,  R.  Girard,  W.  Williams,  C.  Troy,  P.  Du- 
breuil,  R.  Proulx,  W.  Petrelli,  E.  Lofgren,  and  J.  Bas- 
tien. 

The  team  will  participate  in  100  yard  dash,  220 
yard  dash,  quarter  mile,  half-mile,  and,  possibly,  the 
mile,  the  high  jump,  running  broad  jump,  shot  put, 
low  hurdles,  high  hurdles,  and  relay  races. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  here  in  town,  all 
the  meets  will  have  to  take  place  away  from  home. 
We  hope  that  some  time  in  the  future  we  shall  be  able 
to  have  our  own  track.  However,  we  wish  the  track 
team  all  the  success  in  the  world  and  I'm  sure  that 
they'll  add  much  to  the  already  high  athletic  prestige 
of  Mary  E.  Wells  High  School. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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EXCHANGES 


Heigh-ho,  all  you  Snow-White  fans,  and  for  every- 
one else  another  Heigh-ho!  All  the  recent  Exchanges 
are  Christmas  issues  except  "The  Dial."  This  mag- 
azine caught  my  attention  with  its  charming  rustic 
cover  and  so  with  a  very  favorable  impression  I  shall 
commence. 

"The  Did,"  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  You  have  much 
variety  in  your  magazine  and  it  is  made  more  inter- 
esting because  the  work  is  so  well  done.  Congratula- 
tions to  your  poets!  The  cuts  made  the  magazine 
complete  and  I  was  sorry  to  come  to  the  last  page. 

"The  Cambridge  Review,"  Cambridge,  Massachus- 
etts. We  enjoyed  your  poetry  page  and  "These  Clear 
Cold  Mornings"  by  Paul  Lowry  immensely. 

And  I  might  say  here — Girls,  don't  miss  Lillian 
Grace's  article  on  "Fashions  in  the  Cambridge  Re- 
view!" 

"The  Aegis,"  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  Your  Ex- 
change Editor  deserves  much  credit  for  his  column,  it 
is  always  so  original.  The  cut  in  the  middle  of  the 
magazine  broke  up  its  unity  but  there  were  other  at- 
tractive cuts. 

"The  Artisan,"  Mechanics  Arts,  Boston.  Your 
magazine  speaks  well  for  your  high  school.  The 
students  who  contributed  to  it  should  be  proud  of  "The 
Artisan." 

"The  Suttonian,"  Sutton,  Massachusetts.  This  is 
a  snappy  little  magazine  which  shows  cooperation.  We 
liked  "Reg'lar  Fellow"  by  Muriel  Eaton  and  the  ori- 
ginal, well-planned  material  throughout. 

"The  Blue  and  White  Banner,"  Putnam,  Connec- 
ticut. Your  literary  section  is  outstanding  and  we  hope 
to  hear  from  you  again. 

"The  Record,"  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Again 
we  enjoyed  reading  your  magazine  and  praise  the 
school  spirit  that  it  shows.  There  were  some  good 
jokes  in  the  November  issue  which  were  ultranew  and 
we're  sure  everyone  appreciates  them. 

"The  Red  and  Black,"  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
There  are  many  attractive  department  headings  in  the 
"Red  and  Black"  and  it  is  also  well-arranged.  Lizzie 
Fishface's  advice  in  "Advice  to  the  Lovelorn"  seemed 
very  reasonable — an  experienced  author? 

"The  Bulletin  Board,"  Clinton,  Massachusetts.  This 
magazine  also  shows  school  spirit  with  so  many  ar- 
ticles, and  other  contributions.  A  few  cuts  would 
liven   it  up  considerably. 


"The  Green  Dome,"  Auburn,  Massachusetts.  Your 
class  reporters  are  right  on  the  job  along  with  the  other 
members  of  the  staff.  We're  looking  forward  to  your 
next  issue. 

"Dial,"  St.  Mary's  High  School,  Southbridge.  It 
seemed  good  to  hear  from  our  friends  at  St.  Mary's 
High  School.  The  "Dial"  had  many  pages  of  excel- 
lent material  and  a  wide  variety  of  departments.  We 
found  "Epitaphs"  by  Cecelia  Miller  especially  inter- 
esting. A  few  more  cuts  would  improve  your  maga- 
zine and  make  it  perfect. 

We  also  received  many  school  newspapers,  a  few  of 
whose  names  are  printed  below. 

"The  Palmer,"  Palmer,  Massachusetts.  This  news- 
paper has  many  excellent  reports  on   locals. 

"Lasell  News,"  Auburndale,  Massachusetts;  "Tech 
News,"  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  "The  Williston 
Bulletin,"  Easthampton,  Massachusetts;  "The  Spot- 
light," Uxbridge,  Massachusetts;  "Northeastern 
News,"  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Massachus- 
etts; "The  Suffolk  Journal,"  Suffolk  University,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Don't  forget  everyone,  that  all  these  magazines  are 
in  Room  126  and  we're  sure  you  will  all  enjoy  read- 
ing  them. 

Comments  on  our  last  issue  of  the  Crimson  and  Gray 
were  from  the  following   magazines. 

"The  Aegis" — We  found  the  issue  extremely  at- 
tractive which  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  Indians  and 
their  history  in  that  section  of  Massachusetts.  Par- 
ticularly attractive  were  the  cuts  on  nearly  every  page, 
which,  also,  follow  up  the  Indian  theme." 

"The  Cambridge  Review" — "The  Crimson  and 
Gray"  presents  a  striking  appearance  in  its  brilliant 
crimson  and  gray  cover.  It  is  an  excellent  magazine 
with  a  wide  variety  of  departments.  We  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  advertising  department."  Thank  you 
"Cambridge  Review"! 

"The  Red  and  Black" — "The  November  issue  of 
the  Crimson  and  Gray  contains  a  page  of  very  inter- 
esting Indian  history  of  the  Southbridge  section  of 
Massachusetts." 

"The  Green  Dome"  also  believes  the  Indian  history 
was  interesting. 

We  hope  they  like  our  theme  in  this  issue! 


ATHLETICS 
(Continued  from  Page  19) 

BASEBALL 

Workouts  for  the  battery  candidates  have  been  held 
for  the  past  few  weeks  at  West  Street  Gym.  Among 
these,  Thurston  Favor  and  Bill  Swiacki  saw  service  on 
the  receiving  end  last  year  while  Bob  Campbell  is  the 
only  experienced  pitcher  returning. 

The  battery  candidates  are  as  follows:  Catchers — T. 


Favor,  E.  Rischetelli,  R.  Woodbury,  B.  Swiacki,  and  B. 
Girard;  Pitchers —  B.  Campbell,  B.  Beauregard,  E. 
Malagrida,  P.  Smith,  R.  Gatineau,  Wheelock,  Cutura, 
A.  Allard,  S.  Abrahamson,  E.  Kosakowski,  R.  LaRoch- 
elle. 

The  lettermen  returning  this  year  are  F.  Bousquet, 
outfield;  T.  Favor,  catcher;  B.  Swiacki,  catcher;  B. 
Campbell,  pitcher;  S.  Abrahamson,  outfield;  R.  Proulx, 
outfield;  W.  McGrath,  outfield. 
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ALUMNI 


Nestor  Pontbriand  '31  and  Lawyer  Henry  Tetreault, 
also  an  alumnus,  have  been  elected  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 

The  class  of  '37  at  a  meeting  on  March  30,  planned 
a  reunion  for  this  summer.  We  were  delighted  to  have 
two  members  of  '37  entertain  us  at  the  music  as- 
sembly, Louis  Ugalde  with  a  violin  solo  and  Jack  Kop- 
rowski  with  "The  Dipsie  Doodle"  on  his  clarinet. 

Loyal  as  ever  to  their  alma  mater  a  group  of  '37 
alumni  visited  us  recently,  namely,  Ray  Bonin,  Patty 
Powers,  and  Jerry  Dubreuil — chaperoned  by  Mary 
Walsh.  Incidentally,  they  were  bickering  over  which 
desk  was  theirs  in  the  "good  old  days." 

Miss  A.  Jane  Fitzpatrick,  graduate  of  Mary  E. 
Wells  High  School  in  '34,  now  a  Senior  at  Tufts  Col- 
lege, was  one  of  the  finalists  in  the  recent  "World's 
Fair"  Contest,  sponsored  by  the  Tufts  College  year 
book  committee  to  select  the  eight  most  beautiful 
co-eds  of  Jackson  College.  Miss  Fitzpatrick,  a  very 
popular  member  of  her  class,  is  a  member  of  the  Class 
Day  Committee,  class  treasurer,  and  a  member  of  Al- 
pha Xi  Delta,  one  of  the  four  national  sororities  hav- 
ing chapters  on  the  Tufts  campus.  Jane  is  a  pre- 
medical  student. 

John  Edmondson  '35  was  pledged  to  the  Stanford 
University  Chapter  of  Theta  Chi  Fraternity.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  freshman  basketball  and  tennis  squads 
at  Stanford. 

Anita  Hebert  '34  has  completed  her  course  at  the 
Nurses  Training  School  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Springfield. 

We  wonder  if  Cupid  hasn't  been  working  overtime 
for  we  have  proof  of  these  many  engagements:  Valen- 
tine Wilson  '32,  a  senior  at  Bates  and  student  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  West  Bowdoin,  Maine,  and 
Ruth  Margaret  Rowe  of  Lewiston,  Maine;  Jana  Bing- 
ley  '34  and  Samuel  Woodruff;  Vincent  Walsh  '32  and 
Nina  Mason;  Robert  McMaster  '28  and  Ellen  Stowers, 
a  teacher  at  the  Mechanic  Street  School;  Cynthia 
Darling  '29  and  Dr.  William  Mathews  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Beatrice  Girouard  '31   and  Joseph  R.  Gallery. 

SEA  SENSE 
Evelyn  Fay  '37 
from  The  Rushlight,  Wheaton  College 
Among  Boston's  most  picturesque  sites  is  T-wharf. 
On  that  historic  old  offshoot  of  Atlantic  Avenue,  the 
senses  work    overtime    conveying   exciting    little   mes- 
sages to  the  brain,  for  T-wharf  is  a  compound  of  heavy 
hewn    timbers,    bleached   and    porous,    limp   chains    in 
impotent  heaps,   hawsers  coiled  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  penetrating  unescapable  tang  of  salt  fish  and  dry- 
ing nets.      On  the  weather-beaten  walls  of  the   long 
wharf  building,  the  paint,  a  dusty  blue  powder,  clings 


.yet,  and  in  the  windows,  geraniums,  coral  and  blood- 
red,  toss  their  shaggy  heads  in  defiance  to  the  boister- 
ous wind  and  the  shrill  skirlings  of  the  wheeling  gulls. 
The  drab  little  fishing  boats,  their  wings  folded,  nuz- 
zle drowsily  against  the  adjoining  ancient  piers  and 
nearby  drip  the  rusty  hulks  of  exhausted  trampers 
just  in  from  the  Orient. 

On  the  wind  are  borne  the  throaty  bass  voices  of 
the  liners  across  the  bay,  the  falsetto  whistles,  blatant 
horns,  and  laborious  chugging  of  the  smaller  harbor 
craft,  the  stifling  odor  of  hot  metal  and  burning  crude 
oil,  and  the  occasional  drone  of  a  hydroplane.  The 
clean  pungency  of  tar  arises  from  the  gaping  black 
seams  in  the  sides  of  rotting  old  vessels,  a  melancholy 
buoy  clangs,  and  everywhere  there  is  a  muskiness  of 
soft  coal  smoke  poured  from  a  thousand  funnels. 

An  opalescent  veil  of  oil  undulates  on  the  brackish 
tide,  the  stinging  lash  of  the  sea  breeze  flicks  the  fore- 
head, a  banana  from  the  United  Fruit  Company's  dock 
farther  along  bobs  against  the  dank  green  barnacled 
ankle  of  a  weatherworn  pile,  and  the  bottomless  grey 
waters  shake  out  with  stubby  fingers  a  stiff  white  lace 
of  spray. 

So  while  some  people  think  of  Boston  only  in  terms 
of  Harvard,  stores,  Bunker  Hill,  the  Symphony,  or  per- 
haps even  (oh,  prosaic  thought!)  beans,  I  like  to  in- 
clude in  my  "fringe  of  associations",  T-wharf. 


REPORTING  FOR  MY  COLLEGE  NEWSPAPER 
Kathleen   Tully   '37 

Reporting  for  "The  Collegian"  might  be  termed  ex- 
hausting, or  nerve-racking,  or  annoying,  but  never 
dull.  "The  Unexpected  Always  Happens"  (to  the  re- 
porter!) sums  up  perfectly  my  experiences  reporting 
for  this  newspaper.  I  have  to  be  awed  by  upperclass- 
men,  and  not  be  surprised  by  any  fake  assignments 
to  interview  non-existent  or  impossible  people,  but 
still  I  enjoy  it  very  much. 

Upperclassmen  on  the  board  make  life  interesting 
if  slightly  difficult  for  all  freshmen  on  "The  Col- 
legian." And  they  also  do  their  best  to  impress  all 
freshmen  members.  To  intimidate  us,  the  editor 
barks  into  the  telephone,  balancing  the  receiver  on 
his  shoulder  in  approved  Associated  Press  style.  Again 
for  the  benefit  of  the  freshmen,  the  Collegian  office 
remains  cluttered  picturesquely  with  waste  paper  and 
ash  trays.  In  order  to  assume  an  impressive!  air  of 
concentration,  other  reporters  ignore  all  freshmen 
icily.  The  boys  of  the  board  remember  to  wear  their 
hats  continually,  and  to  plank  their  feet  on  any  avail- 
able desk.  These  two  attitudes  are  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  too  many  Fred  MacMurray  newspaper-story 
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movies.  When  freshmen  are  present  ot  weekly  meet- 
ings, they  are  bombarded  with  such  journalistic  jargon 
terms  as  "good  copy",  "galley",  "slugs",  "four  col- 
umn bcnner",  and  "flying  head"  shouted  from  desk 
to  desk  and  sprinkled  with  mild  profanity.  Of  course 
we  are  awed — perhaps! 

We  freshmen  do  appreciate  something,  though — 
particularly  the  sense  of  humor  present  on  "The  Col- 
legian" bocrd.  Practical  jokes  are  common — unfor- 
tunately I  have  been  the  victim  of  several  recently. 
I  was  sent  to  see  the  head  of  an  establishment  on 
campus,  a  garrulous  old  man  who  talked  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  maxims  like  "No  news  is  good 
news"  and  "Happy  is  the  country  that  has  no  history." 
Since  his  establishment  was  both  good  and  happy, 
there  was  no  news.  But  the  grins  and  snickers  which 
met  my  tale  at  the  office  were   enough   to  make   me 

An  African  Hunter  named  Fitts 

Lay  shooting   at  game  from   deep  pits. 

When  asked  why  he  sniped 

He  blushingly  piped, 

"Cause  I'm  scared  of  those  animals'  mitts." 


GRANDMA'S  GIFT 

(Continued  from  Page   17) 

very  valuable  stamp  collection. 
When  the  debts  were  cleared  and 
the  estate  settled,  the  son  discov- 
ered that  his  father's  most  valu- 
able set  of  stamps  was  missing. 
The  house  was  searched  to  no 
avail.  Since  then  stamp  collect- 
ors from  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  searched  for  the  set. 
Jimmy:  Gee,    I    bet  Mr.    Bradly  and   Mrs. 

Sheridan  were  stamp  collectors. 

Mrs.   Marcey:  Mr.  Bradly  and  Mrs.  Sheridan? 

Jimmy:  There're   people    who   came    here 

tonight.      They    seemed     awfully 
interested  in  the  music  box. 

Mrs.   Marcey:  It's   certainly    possible    that   they 

suspected    that   the   stamps  were 
in  the  music  box.      You  see,   Mr. 


realize  that  no  news  was  expected.  On  another  oc- 
casion, I  spent  three  days  trying  to  interview  a  teach- 
er before  I  learned  that  he  was  on  leave  of  absence. 
Again,  I  was  sent  to  report  a  very  dull  lecture,  so  un- 
important that  the  editors  never  intended  to  allow  it 
space,  but  they  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  have  me 
report  it  anyway. 

Besides  these  minor  amusements,  any  monotony 
that  might  creep  in  is  further  relieved  by  an  element 
of  surprise  ever-present  in  all  Collegian  work.  Often 
when  I  think  that  I  am  finished  for  the  week,  I  get 
an  emergency  request  to  look  up  quantities  of  infor- 
mation or  to  write  a  feature  story  and  have  it  all  typed 
in  a  half  hour.  I  am  expected  to  forget  all  interfering 
classes  for  the  sake  of  The  Cause.  Consequently  my 
Wednesday  afternoon  schedule  is  very  likely  to  be  as 
much  of  a  surprise  to  the  faculty  as  it  is  to  me. 

Working  on  "The  Collegian"  is  certainly  one  long 
series  of  surprises — but  I   love  it. 


TAKING  A  GIRL  TO  A  DANCE 
Frank  Krysiak  '39 

There  comes  a  day  in  every  boy's  life  when  he  de- 
cides that  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  girl  to  a  dance. 
The  very  idea  gives  him  a  feeling  of  being  a  Romeo  or 
a  Casanova.  He  counts  his  savings  and  finally  decides 
that  he  can  just  squeeze  by  on  expenses. 

The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  find  the  joy  of  'his 
heart,  and  talking  like  a  Model  T  Ford,  asks  her  to 
the  dance.  He  gets  her  consent  (very  few  do)  and 
he  makes  the  necessary  arrangements  to  get  the  car 
or  possibly  to  go  in  someone  else's  car. 

The  night  of  the  dance,  with  his  heart  all  a  flutter, 
he  calls  at  the  girl's  home.  He  is  ushered  by  one  of 
the  family  into  the  living  room  where  he  is  told  to  wait 
bceause  Matilda,  or  whatever  her  name  may  be,  "isn't 
ready  yet."  While  all  are  waiting,  the  girl's  family 
try  to  make  it  as  entertaining  as  possible.  All  the 
while  he  knows  that  he  is  being  viewed  like  a  prize 
bloodhound  in  a  dog  show.  Just  when  he  thinks  he 
will  collapse,  Matilda  is  ready  to  go.  Mama  and  papa 
kiss  Matilda  and  tell  her  to  come  home  early  (loud 
enough  so  thot  it  scares  the  maid  out  of  the  pantry) . 
He  says  goodbye  and  commences  to  lead  Matilda  to 
the  car. 

The  rest  from  then  on  is  up  to  Matilda. 


A  spunky  young  Senior  named  Beers 
In  chemistry  often  he  smears. 
An  explosion  he  caused 
As  between  yawns  he  paused. 
Now  Beers  is  the  object  of  sneers. 


Davis  had   the  habit  of  going  to 
his  study  every  evening  and  play- 
ing  the   music    box.      The   music 
box  and  the  stamp  collection  were 
among   his   prized   possessions.    It 
was  certainly  natural  for  him   to 
hide    his    most    valuable    set    of 
stamps  in  the  music  box. 
Have  you  any  idea  how  much  the 
stamps  are  worth? 
I  can't  give  a  specific  amount  but 
authorities    say    they    are  worth 
thousands. 
(Jimmy  gives  a  prolonged  whistle). 

Gran:  This  certainly  has  been  an  excit- 

ing and  profitable  birthday. 


Jimmy: 
Mrs.   Marcey: 


(CURTAIN) 
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REVIEWS 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  OF  "SNOW  WHITE" 
Lillian   Brunnell    '40 

We  know  that  the  voices  in  "Snow  White"  are  all 
real.  But  do  you  know  that  the  characters  are  real 
also?  Well,  they  are,  according  to  information  from 
the  Screen  Guide  for  April. 

"Doc"  is  portrayed  by  Roy  Atwell,  who  is  very  fa- 
mous on  the  radio. 

After  Walt  Disney  was  through  scouring  the  coun- 
try, he  found  Eddie  Collins  in  a  burlesque  theater  in 
Los  Angeles.  Eddie  was  suited  best  for  the  part  of 
"Dopey." 

And  "Sneezy"  is  portrayed  by  a  man  we  all  know. 
Yes,   I  mean  Billy  Gilbert,  the  movie  "sneezing  riot." 

Scott  Mattraw  was  a  boy  soprano  in  New  York,  he 
was  with  minstrel  shows,  musical  comedies,  then  he 
became  a  theater  manager.  And  this  is  the  man  Walt 
Disney  thought  was  best  suited  for  "Bashful." 

Otis  Harlan,  the  person  who  first  sang  "Alexander's 
Ragtime  Band",  is  giving  "Happy"  the  pleasure  of 
portraying  his  wonderful   character. 

And  now  for  our  two  last  friends:  Grumpy  and 
Sleepy.  They  are  both  played  by  Pinto  Colvig.  Mr. 
Colvig  has  formerly  voiced  for  Walt  Disney's  "Pluto 
the  Pup." 

"Prince  Charming"  is  the  handsome  graduate  of 
Eastman  School  of  Music.  His  name  is  Harry  Stock- 
well.  Remember  him?  He  used  to  sing  for  Paul  White- 
man's  radio  program. 

The  dual  role  of  witch  and  queen  is  played  by  Lu- 
cille La  Verne,  a  famous  stage  and  screen  star. 

And  now  for  our  little  heroine,  "Snow  White."  Her 
mother  was  an  opera  singer,  her  dad  is  a  singing 
teacher.  She  is  not  a  child,  she  is  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  has  had  music  lessons  since  the  agei  of 
twelve.  She  was  educated  in  a  convent,  and  her  name 
is  Adriana  Caselotti  of  Hollywood. 

WE,    120,000,000  GUINEA  PIGS 
Armand  Volpini   '38 
120,000,000  guinea  pigs! 
Us?  How  so? 
Ha  !  !     They  wonder. 

"Are  you  sick?"  osks  money  grabber. 
"Here!     only  1  0  cents; 

cures  all;   headaches, 

colds,  and  indigestion. 

Only  10  cents  a  bottle." 

"Here!     We'll  take  a  bottle. 

We're  sick;   it  might  cure  us." 
Guinea  pigs!  Us?  How  so? 
Ha !  They  wonder. 


THE  TROJAN  HORSE 

By  Christopher  Morley 

Reviewed  by  Price  Burgess  '39 

Christopher  Morley  was  born  in  the  United  States, 
of  English  parentage.  Educated  at  Havenford  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania  and  at  New  College  Oxford,  he  was 
a  Rhodes  scholar.  He  possesses  a  free  and  easy  style 
colored  with  plenty  of  humor. 

The  Trojan  Horse  deals  with  an  old  theme  in  a  new 
setting.  It  is  the  love  story  of  Troilus,  a  young  Tro- 
jan prince,  and  Cressida,  the  daughter  of  a  traitor.  The 
setting  of  the  novel  is  Troy  during  the  Graeco-Trojan 
War.  But  how  changed  from  our  version  of  that  an- 
cient city!  Modern  touches  such  as  taxicabs,  night- 
clubs, and  telephones  abound. 

With  this  juxta  position  of  classical  and  modern 
local  color,  it  is  not  strange  that  humor  is  the  domin- 
ant flavor.  Beautiful  pieces  of  blank  verse  and  sly 
bits  of  satire  against  our  modern  world  give  zest  to 
the  ensemble.  The  book  is  uproariously  funny  until 
the  last  chapter  which  is  truly  impressive  and  makes 
The  Trojan  Horse  more  than  a  piece  of  comic  writ- 
ing. 

I  would  recommend  The  Trojan  Horse  to  anyone 
with  a  broad  sense  of  humor. 


COUPLET 
Thurston  Favor  '38 
A  place  for  a  strip  of  lead  to  caper 
Such  is  the  life  of  a  piece  of  paper. 


OF  ALL  PLACES 

By  Patience,   Richard  and  Johnny  Abbe 

Dora   Kendall   '39 

Those  shrewd,  incorruptible  reporters  whose 
"Around  the  World  in  Eleven  Years"  convulsed  adult 
audiences  from  coast  to  coast  are  back  again  with  an 
account  of  their  further  adventures,  in — "Of  all 
Places" — Hollywood!  Here  are  close-ups  you'll  never 
see  on  the  screen,  or  even  in  Walter  Winchell's  col- 
umn— the  great  stars,  the  lesser  stars,  all  the  resident 
star-gazers,  the  real  actors,  the  stand-ins  and  the 
hams,  the  kings  and  queens  and  clowns — seen  through 
the  unpredictable  eyes  of  children  and  set  down  with 
devastating  honesty  and  captivating  charm. 

Get  it  now  and  beat  your  friends  to  the  punch  when 
they  begin  to  quote  its  multifarious  and  hilarious  pas- 
sages, such  as,  "We've  seen  bigger  feet  than  Garbo's" 
and  "Donald  Duck  isn't  even  a  real  bird — he's  just 
one  of  Mickey  Mouse's  cousins",  and  "We're  begin- 
ning to  get  a  little  conceited — can  we  help  it  if  every- 
one notices  us?"  (By  the  way,  their  feelings  were  soon 
changed) . 

This  is  only  a  mild  sample  of  some  of  their  state- 
ments, said  with  all  truthfulness  and  not  even  meant 
to  be  funny  which  provide  great  entertainment  for  the 
reader,  and  which  have  contributed  much  to  making 
the  book  a  huge  success. 
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PRATTLE 


Ambling  About 

There's  little  Robert  Laliberte  C40)  dashing  around 
gathering  juicy  little  bits  of  gossip  for  his  "Sentinel" 
from  his  senior  class  reporter — none  other  than  Alice 
Hampshire  ....  Judging  by  the  white  shoes  appear- 
ing suddenly  from  nowhere  spring  has  arrived  or  may- 
be it  was  only  a  fire  sale.  Anyway,  one  of  the  sport- 
iest pairs  on  parade  were  those  of  Charles  Troy,  an 
illustrious  senior  ....  That  was  a  marvelous  rendition 
of  "Get  Up  and  Bar  The  Door"  that  Kenny  Hunt  of- 
fered in  third  period  English  IV  class.  Why  not  sing 
(?)  it  in  assembly  some  morning?  ....  Quite  a  stir 
those  Valentines  caused  around  school  on  the  14th  of 
last  February.  It  might  be  just  as  well  not  to  ask  a 
certain  senior  in  Mr.  Snell's  room  who  printed  and  ad- 
dressed the  envelope,  it  might  prove  to  be  embarrass- 
ing. However,  they  were  rather  clever  and  Bob  Gat- 
inau's  was  to  the  point. 

Among  those  having  heart  troubles  are  "Stooge," 
"Truck,"  and  "Dutch"  of  hockey  fame.  Speaking  of 
hockey  reminds  us  of  the  obviously  swell  time  the  boys 
had  in  Monson.  We  wonder  if  Roger  Larochelle  still 
likes  apple  pie  a  la  mode. 

What's  this!  Gloria  Julian  had  better  keep  away 
from  the  traffic  officers,  they've  been  given  orders  not 
to  talk  to  the  girls  any  more.  And  there  goes  Maxine 
ignoring  everybody.  Who  can  blame  her?  And  who 
could  this  be — all  blushes?  Why  Warren  McGrath, 
of  course.  He  must  have  just  been  talking  to,  oh,  ah, 
yes!  strolling  by  is  Teddy  Ostrowski,  aloof  as  ever,  also 
Bob  Laliberte  C38)  teasing  more  girls.  It  must  be 
an  affliction  with  him,  he  can't  seem  to  stop.  Bill 
Karlson  is  also  there,  with  a  wink  for  every  girl,  oh, 
don't  get  excited,  Freshie,  when  he  winks  at  you. 
Neil  Turner  looking  benevolently  down  from  his  traf- 
fic post  on  all  underclassmen,  ignores  especially  the 
juniors.     We  wonder  why. 

TRYOUT   TRAGEDIES 
Dora   Kendall   '39 

"All  girls  trying  for  'Claudia'  on  the  stage,  please!" 
Silence.  The  sentence  was  repeated.  A  very  meek 
blond  Junior  arose  and  walked  indifferently  up  to  the 
stage.  She  said  where  she  wished  to  read  in  a  weak 
little  voice.  The  passage  was  read  and  she  stopped; 
ond  that's  all  there  was  to  it. 

But  was  it!  Oh  no,  that  was  not  the  half  of  it.  How 
about  the  multitude  of  actors'  and  actresses'  inner 
feelings?  Mute?  I  should  say  not!  I  shall  try  to  re- 
member a  few  of  the  snatches  of  conversation  I  heard 
around  me.  From  in  front  of  me  came  usually  con- 
fident self-controlled  voices  with:  "My  hands  are  like 


ice.  I'm  scared  to  death."  Then  from  a  consoling, 
cheerful  reassuring  soul:  "There  ain't  anything  to  be 
scared  about,  forget  it.  Look  at  me — oh  deah. 
Gggosh!"  To  my  left  a  voice  recited  with  chattering 
teeth:  "I  felt  all  right  up  in  Mr.  Winston's  room,  but 
oh!  My  teeth  are  chattering,  my  knees  are  knocking, 
and  a  funny  little  shiver  runs  up  and  down  my  back. 
Oh  dear,   I  don't  think  I'll  try." 

And  so  forth  and  so  on  all  around  me,  while  I  my- 
self strangely  felt  the  very  same  emotions.  And  then 
the  tryouts!  Those  were  the  worst  of  all.  Our  knees 
nearly  gave  way,  our  voices  were  like  whispers,  our 
hearts  pounded  like  tom-toms  in  an  Indian  Death 
Dance,  and  we  slowly  felt  our  faces  blaze  forth  a  deep 
crimson  while  we  frantically  read  from  our  books 
which  were  held  with  positively  numb  fingers.  Again 
and  again  we  tried,  until,  at  the  end  of  a  long,  hard 
grind,  we  heard  the  Fitzgerald,  Winston,  and  Lanza 
verdict:  "We  have  to  discuss  your  possibilities  among 
ourselves.     The  parts  will  be  announced  later!" 

Then  wearily  home  with  a  sickening  fear  while  wait- 
ing, waiting,  and  oh,  hoping  so  much  more! 

PRATTLE 
Miriam    Renaud   '40 

My!  How  the  RAIN  (bow  '381  came  down.  It  seem- 
ed as  though  the  (La)  RIVIER  (e  '41)  would  over- 
flow for  the  (La)  PIER  (re '41)  was  almost  out  of  sight 
now.  Inside,  the  whole  CAMP  (bell  '40)  was  sitting 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  evening  meal.  JOHN  (son 
'38)  was  leading  ROBERT  (son  '42)  in  a  merry 
CHACEC38)  about  the  room.  Someone  tripped  JACK 
(son  '40)  and  he  fell  down  and  skinned  his  knee,  but 
they  told  him  it  would  HEAL  (y  '38) . 

The  supper  bell  rang  and  they  rushed  out  with  their 
rain  HOODS  C38)  dangling  behind  to  BOMBARD 
(ier  '39)  the  BARN  (aby  '40)  which  they  discovered 
was  without  a  LOCKU  '39).  Then  they  rushed  like 
SAVAGES  ('41  )  DOWN(er'4D  to  the  (Bard)WELL 
('41  )  to  get  washed.  Someone  played  a  GAGInon 
'40)  on  WILLIiams  '41  )  which  met  with  hearty  ap- 
proval because  that  YOUNG  ('42)  (Free)MAN  ('40) 
was  not  popular.  Instead  of  giving  him  Shredded 
Wheat  they  substituted  HAYInes  '38)  and  he  was  so 
hungry  that  he  didn't  know  the  difference. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  (P)RAT(t  '41)  crawled  out  of 
his  hiding  place  and  gave  them  a  GOOD  (win  '39) 
scare.  Everything  went  wrong  with  the  supper.  The 
RY(an  '41)  bread  was  stale,  the  (Abra)  HAM  (son 
'38)  was  salty,  the  BUTTER  (worth  '41  )  too  soft,  the 
CAN  (ning  '38)  of  GREEN  (e  '39)  peas  proved  to  be 
mushy,  and  there  wasn't  enough  PIEIrce  '41).     The 
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FRENCH  ('41  )  PRIEST  ('41  )  was  too  busy  partak- 
ing in  the  feast  to  notice  the  NOYES  ('38 )  and  the 
campers  had  a  grand  time. 

Dick  LENTIi  '42)  Mary  a  SILVER  (berg  '39)  (Au) 
COIN  ('41  )  and  she  performed  a  trick  which  wasn't 
successful.  When  he  realized  what  was  happening, 
he  made  them  SPREAD  ( bury  '4  1  )  out  an  old  fish  net 
and  repair  it,  a  stunt  which  they  did  not  FAVOR  C38)  . 
But  they  didn't  CAREly  '38)  because  they'd  had 
their  fun. 

SIGNS  OF  SPRING 
Sally  Cheney  '41 

This  sunshiny  weather  has  brought  to  light  many 
signs  of  spring  around  school.  The  absence  of  mit- 
tens, overshoes,  earmuffs,  and  the  like  is  very  con- 
spicious,  as  is  the  presence  of  ankle-sox,  sport  shoes, 
baseball  hats,  and  bicycles. 

Another  sure  sign  of  spring  is  the  changing  hair 
styles.  (Not  only  the  girls'  either!)  Beverly  Austin 
and  Ruth  Carey  look  very  much  "up-to-the-minute" 
with  their  new  hairdos  while  Teddy  Kwarciak  looks 
rather  chilly  without  his  usual  amount  of  curly  locks. 
Marge  Phillips  and  Ruth  Desmarais  have  pretty  page- 
boy styles. 

Speaking  of  changing  hair  styles,  I  wonder  why 
"Gibby"  Favor  and  Victor  L'Ecuyer  haven't  made  at- 
tempts at  changing  their  curls  into  different  styles. 
(Or  have  they?) 

WALT  DISNEYS  CARTOONS 
Many  people  think  of  cartoons  as  ridiculous,  but 
they  are  about  the  best  ways  for  young  children  to 
study.  Still  older  people  get  enjoyment  out  of  it.  Ask 
some  of  the  Juniors  or  even  the  Seniors  and  I'll  bet  all 
of  them  read  Micky  Mouse  and  all  the  other  Walt 
Disneys  cartoons.  Many  of  these  have  become  fa- 
mous in  one  way  or  another,  Snow  White  has  become 
famous  in  the  movies,  Micky  Mouse  is  very  popular 
on  the  radio  and  in  the  movies.  Even  older  people 
(parents  ect. )  get  enjoyment  out  of  cartoons.  Many 
people  have  famous  people  in  the  cartoons  for  idols, 
such  as  Donald  Duck,  Dippy  Dawg,  Horsecollar  ect. 
Thus  we  see  of  what  good  Walt  Disneys  cartoons 
are  to  all  of  us.  Of  course  they  have  other  effects  also 
but  those  are  beyond  my  control.?  So  I  urge  all  those 
who  do  not  read  Walt's  cartoons  at  least  to  try  them 
once  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  never  miss  them 
again. 

Joseph  Egan  '40 

ANIMATED  CARTOONS  ABOUT  SCHOOL 

Snow  White Annette  Lorange 

Seven   Dwarfs:   Dopey Bob   Bertrand 

Happy John  Woulas 

Doc Aldo  Piucci 

Sneezy Joe   Egan 

Grumpy Rudolph  Matte 

Sleepy Albert   Ernest 

Bashful Alex  Kovaleskie 

Mickey  Mouse Ted  Kwarciak 

Minnie  Mouse Doris  Czyzewski 

Horace  Horsecollar Douglas  Brown 

Clarabel  Cow Elaine  Bousquet 

Porky  Pig Ben  Benoit 

Clara  Cluck Esther  Lenti 

Big  Bad  Wolf Harry  Kraly 

Crazy  Cat Henry  DeGregorio 

Pluto Howard  Cole 

Popeye    George    Fitts 

Dippy  Dog Howard  Buckley 

Olive  Oyl Irene   Libuda 

Alice  the  Goon Eleanor  Barr 


A  JUNIOR'S  ATTEMPT  AT  REALISM 
Nina    Hobson   '39 

George  and  Mary  Jones  were  a  very  normal  nice 
young  couple.  They  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  a  large 
city  in  a  pretty  white  house  with  green  shutters. 
George  had  o  very  fine  position  with  wonderful  chances 
of  advancement.  They  had  almost  everything,  but 
the  pride  of  their  lives  was  their  little  boy,  Junior. 

Well,  life  was  pretty  rosy  for  George  and  Mary  un- 
til Junior  got  to  the  age  when  he  could  talk  and  had 
a  mind  of  his  own.  He  was  what  you  might  call  a 
problem  child,  only  twice  as  bad.  He  threw  things  if 
he  didn't  want  to  do  what  he  was  told  to  do.  If  he 
felt  like  not  eating  he  would  simply  drop  his  plate  on 
the  floor!  He  drew  murals  all  over  the  wallpaper  with 
a  heavy,  black  crayon.  He  smashed  the  radio  because 
he  didn't  like  the  program  his  mother  was  listening 
to.  These  are  only  examples  of  the  things  he  did  that 
caused  his  mother  and  father  to  lose  practically  all 
affection  for  him. 

He  finally  got  to  the  point  where  George  and  Mary 
couldn't  go  out  any  more  because  nobody  would  take 
care  of  Junior.  Naturally  they  wanted  to  go  places 
and  do  things.  Actually  they  hated  the  sight  of  their 
son. 

One  night  Junior  broke  an  antique  vase  over  his 
father's  head.  His  furious  father  announced  that  it 
was  the  last  straw  and  something  had  to  be  done.  Af- 
ter Junior's  departure  for  bed,  George  and  Mary  dis- 
cussed their  trouble  late  into  the  night.  Finally,  be- 
ing desperate,  they  decided  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  put  Junior  out  of  the  way. 

The  following  morning.  Junior's  mother  and  father 
pushed  him  downstairs.  The  little  boy  was  killed  in- 
stantly and  George  and  Mary  lived  happily  ever  after. 

Big  Moments  in  Little  Lives 

Senior   Pictures. 

Appearing  on  assembly  programs. 

Singing  in  the  operetta. 

Acquiring  straps  for  outside  traffic  posts. 

Receiving  your  class  ring. 

Report  cards. 

Receiving  A's  from  Miss  Drake. 

Putting  something  over  on  teacher. 

Passing  Latin  tests. 

Things  to  be  Remembered 

Margie  Phillips'   famous  fall   in   English. 
"Fat"  Sansoucy  directing   the  jazz  band. 
Lucille  Dubreuil  singing  "Sweet  Someone." 
The  uniforms  of  the  hockey  team. 
Nina  Hobson's  sandwich  to  eat  fourth  period. 
Barbara   Munday's  sneezes. 
Ruth  Toucey's  tricky  jewelry. 
The  Mountain  Boys. 


CINDERS 
Philip  Doucett  '39 

It  was  ten  minutes  before  the  big  race  and  "Cind- 
ers" Sheps  was  very  nervous.  He  adjusted  his  spikes 
and  sprinted  up  and  down  the  sidelines.  There  was 
the  warning  whistle.  "Cinders"  went  over  and  took 
his  place  with  the  other  entrants.  It  was  do  or  die  for 
dear  old  Sunshine  Academy. 

At  the  gun  they  were  off  in  the  mile  race.  For  the 
first  quarter  mile  "Cinders"  was  in  fourth  plcae,  at 
the  half  he  was  third,  at  the  three  quarter  marker  he 
was  in  second  place,  but,  just  as  they  hit  the  home 
stretch,  he  passed  out. 

The  rest  is  a  sad,  sad  story  because  now  "Cinders" 
is  just  a  "Clinker." 
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OUR  SONGS 
Evelyn  Christo  '38 

"Alibi   Baby" Eugene  Rischitelli 

"Foggy  Day" Report  Card    Day 

"Good  Mornin" At  8:15 

"Nice  Work  If  You  Can  Get  It"  _  Shorthand  Dictation 

"Big  Chief  'Swing    It'" Mr.   Winston's  Band 

"It's  the  Natural  Thing  to  Do"  __  Study   (Oh  Yeah!) 

"Let  Yourself  Go" When  taking  quizzes 

"It  Goes  to   Your  Feet" Marjorie  Murphy 

"Posin" Those  seniors — for  graduation   photos 

"She  Shall  Have  Music"  __  Richard  Nichols'  serenades 

"Wanted" Less    Homework 

"You've  Got  Something   There" English   classes 

"It's  Swell  of  You"   __Fine  work  of  basketball   teams 

"I'd  Rather  Call  You  Baby" Winifred  Stanley 

"There's  a  Lull  in  My  Life" Schooless  days 

"Blossoms  on   Broadway" 

Betty   Merrill  and    Eddie   Lofgren 

"I  Believe  in  Miracles" Science  classes 

"I   Wouldn't  Change  You  For  the  World" 

Those  rare  A's 

"Stop!  You're  Breaking  My  Heart" Those  F's 

"So   Rare" Clyde   Morrill 

"In  My  Cabin  of  Dreams" Study  Periods 

"Worried  Over  You"  __  Thurston  Favor's  tardy  marks 

THE   INVENTION 
William  Karlson  39 

The  old  man  prowled  mysteriously  around  the  dark- 
ened room.  "Ah  ha,"  he  crackled  to  himself,  "at  last 
my  invention  is  perfected.  My  invention  will  astound 
the  scientific  world!" 

Around  the  old  man  were  glasses  and  globes  of 
weird  and  grotesque  shapes.  In  some  were  green 
liquids,   in  others  red  and  black. 

Chuckling  to  himself,  he  went  over  to  a  large  ob- 
ject covered  with  a  large  black  cloth.  As  he  lifted  up 
the  covering  slowly,  his  closest  eyes  gleamed  with  an 
uncanny  light.  His  fingers  were  spread  open  and  look- 
ed like  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey.  Under  the  cov- 
ering was  a  box-like  object,  filled  with  holes;  and  be- 
side it  was  a  heap  of  clay-like  matter.  He  let  the 
clay-like  matter  drift  slowly  through  his  fingers  and 
whispered  softly  to  himself,  "At  last  I  have  found  a 
way  to  eliminate  the  hole  in  a  doughnut!" 

Dedicated  to  a  friend,  Miss  Martha  Cunning- 
ham, who  gave  the  poetess  (?)  inspiration 
(and  cold  perspiration  on  her  brow  at  the  time 

of  the  incident)  . 
A  roller  coaster  —  tall  and  high 

At  Newport  Beach  caught  Martha's  eye. 
"We  must  go  on",  the  young  lady  said. 

"Nay,  nay",  said  I,  but  followed  in  dread. 
A  dime  apiece  at  the  shiny,  white  gate, 

Then  lined  up  were  we  our  turn  to  wait. 
As  I   looked  upward,  fear  filled  my  soul. 

Thought  I,  "We'll  never  come  back  whole." 
Well  we  were  off,  lord  help  us  there. 

We  were  whizzing  around  high  up  in  the  air. 
First  we  went  up  and  then  we  went  down. 

Then  we  bumped,  went  aroun'  and  aroun'. 
My  heart  went  up  in  my  brain,  I  think, 

As  we  gazed  o'er  the  edge  of  the  dizzy  brink. 
My  hat  hung  on  by  a  single  thread, 

I  minded  it  not 1  THOUGHT  I  WAS  DEAD  !  !  ! 

A  few  more  jolts — the  wild  ride  was  o'er 

SAY  I — "Coaster — you'll  see  me  no  more". 
PASSED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF 
SENSELESS-SHIP 
Per  Ann  C.  McTighe    (Chief  Senseless) 


THE  INJUSTICE  OF   IT  ALL 
Phyllis  Whiteoak  '39 

He  slunk  down  the  street  in  the  gathering  twilight 
with  a  half-ashamed  and  mournful  look  on  his  face. 
He  dodged  behind  hedges  at  intervals  and  when  he 
emerged  his  eyes  seemed  even  sadder  looking.  The 
stars  came  out  one  by  one,  and  a  cool  breeze  stirred 
the  grasses  where  the  crickets  chirped  monotonously. 

As  he  passed  the  Bates'  house,  he  could  smell  the 
appetizing  odors  of  their  evening  meal.  In  fact  he 
could  see  the  family  just  rising  from  the  table. 

He  plodded  hopelessly  on  and  finally  came  to  the 
butcher  shop.  Mr.  Bailey  was  unpacking  the  roasts 
of  lamb  and  storing  them  into  his  show  case  for  the 
next  morning.  Long  rows  of  fresh  sausages  hung 
tantalizingly  from  the  roof  of  the  refrigerator  and  our 
hero  became  aware  of  an  even  keener  sense  of  hunger. 

Turning  homeward,  finally,  he  walked  even  slower 
and  stopped  before  several  familiar  houses.  It  was 
summertime  and  the  Love  family  was  sitting  on  their 
porch  breathing  the  cool  night  air.  "Towser"  lay  com- 
fortably at  Mr.  Love's  feet  keeping  one  eye  open  to 
guard  his  precious  bone  a  few  inches  away.  Lucky 
dog ! 

How  still  everything  was!  How  deserted!  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  go  home,  and  his  hunger  event- 
ually drove  him   there. 

He  crouched  in  a  corner  of  the  back  porch  and 
thought  the  affair  over.  No,  it  wasn't  his  fault  and 
the  family  ought  to  realize  it.     Well  he  could  at  least 

try— 

"Gr-r-r-o-o-f !  w-o-o-f!  b-o-w-w-o-w!"  he  plead- 
ed as  he  scratched  the  back  door.  His  doggie  heart 
fluttered  as  the  patter  of  feet  came  to  him.  And  then 
— joy  of  joys —  the  door  opened! 

"Oh  Zippy!  you  poor  little  dog.  Left  you  out  in  *'r.e 
cold  didn't  we?  Never  mind  boy  we're  home  now. 
Poor  doggie!" 


SONG  TITLES 

"Always  and  Always" Daniels,   Fay,  and  Favor 

"It's  Easier  Said  Than  Done" Geometry 

"You're  a  Sweetheart" Channing  Pratt 

"Am  I  In  Another  World?" Frannie  Bousquet 

"Every  Day's  A  Holiday" Bob  Gatineau 

"Girl  of  the  Golden  West" Shirley  Matys 

"Let's  Sail  to  Dreamland" Mary  Salviuolo 

"Soldiers  of  Fortune" Mountain   Boys 

"You're  An  Education" Price  Burgess 

"Thanks  For  The  Memories" Lucille  Dubreuil 

"Listen  to  My  Lonely  Heart" Phyllis  Whiteoak 

"I'd  Rather  Be  Right" Arliss  Olson 

"I've  Got  My  Heart  Set  On  You"  __  Barbara  Munday 

"Let  Me  Day  Dream" Arnold  Goodwin 

"Marking   Time" The    Drama   class 

"Who  Knows?" Chemistry  class 

"I  Know  It,  I  Know  It,  This  Time  It's  Real" 

Betty  Merrill 

"A  Strange  Loneliness" Freshmen 

"Lost  In  The  Shuffle" Julia  Liro 

"Spring  Again" Empty  seats  in  class 

"Sweet  Someone" Nancy   Goddu 

"The  Old  Stamping  Ground" The  cloak  rooms 

"That  Old  Feeling"  __  Just  before  report  cards  come 
"This  Never  Happened  Before" An  A  in  English 
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DONALD  DUCK 
Raymond   Chauvin    '40 
Walk  around  the  corner  for  a  meter, 
And  you  will  see  a  movie  theater. 

You  pay  a  dime  or  fifteen  cents, 
And  open  a   bag  of  peppermints. 

Chewing  gaily  all  the  while, 

You  nod  to  friends  or  wave  and  smile. 

Till  on  the  magic  silver  screen 
The  hero  waddles  in  blue  sateen. 

His  nose  is  long,  his  feet  are  flat, 
His  voice  is  harsh  and  his  sailor  hat 
Sits  on  a  head  which  is  quite  small, 
With  hardly  any  ears  at  all. 

Then  troubles  come — and  they  are  sure- 
Our  hero  often  must  endure, 
The  worst,  most  unexpected  luck, 
Poor,  poor  cross-natured  Donald  Duck! 


COMIC  STRIPS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Smiling    Jack    Stevie    Casavant 

Dixie  Lee Jacqueline  L'Heureux 

Cotton E.   Parker  Smith 

Orphan  Annie Ruth  Toucey 

Daddy  Worbucks Wesley  Williams 

Donald  Duck Al  Homicz 

Dick   Tracy Walter  Darzenkiewicz 

Pat Milton    Freeman 

Buddy   Rogers Victor   L'Ecuyer 

Killer    Kane Paul    Laliberte 

Wilma    : Janet   Hogan 

Terry  the  Pirate Eddie  Lofgren 

Big  Stoop Ted  Kwarciak 

Tiny  Tim Norman  Gagnon 

Skippy Red  Allard 

Effie  Mae Elizabeth  Costa 

Phil    Finn Themes  Ziu 

Mickey  Finn Don   Steenburn 

Burma    Marge    Simpson 

Dragon  Lady Marjorie  Phillips 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional  courses 
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All  Types  oj  Musical  Instruments  to^  Rent 

Radios  -  Musical  Instruments  -  Songs 

Records  -  Greeting  Cards  -  Gifts 


AMES  WORSTED  CO. 

Manufacturas  of 

MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  WORSTED  WEAR 


"Patronize  Our  Advertisers" 


B  RA V  O !  !  ! 

A  FELLOW  may  win  the  plaudits  of    a    crowd    by 
needlessly  risking  his  life.    But  nobody  cheers  the 
property  owner  who  risks  the  wiping  out  of  his  lifelong 
savings  by  fire. 

Only  adequate  insurance  can  give  you  full  protection. 
If  you  are  under-insured  you  still  are  unprotected  on  a 
part  of  your  investment. 

When  you  think  of  protection,  think  of  this  organiza- 
tion. 

R.  M.  BURNHAM 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Consult  your  insurance  agent  as  you  would  your  doctor  or  lawyer 


G.  C.  WINTER  CO.,  -  -  Hardware 


Sporting  Goods  Plumbing  and  Heating 

Kelvinator  Electric  Refrigerators 

Gilbert  &  Barker  Sherwin-Williams 

Oil  Burners  Paints  and  Varnishes 

Guns  and  Ammunition 

330  MAIN  STREET  8  HAMILTON  STREET 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 

"Patronize  Our  Advertisers" 


Paving  the  Way  for 


FUTURE    ACHIEVEMENT 


In  the  laboratories  of  American  Optical  Company,  among 
pungent  odors  of  chemical  solutions,  glare  of  metallurgical  furnaces, 
and  the  whir  of  electric  motors  .  .  .  scientists  probe  the  unknown 
from  day  to  day  .  .  .  seeking,  testing,  checking  .  .  .  paving  the 
way  for  future  optical  achievements. 

Here,  many  of  the  greatest  optical  developments  of  the 
past  have  grown  into  reality  .  .  .  developments  which  have  brought 
honor  upon  American  Optical  Company  and  Southbridge.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  here  will  be  the  source  of  many  future 
achievements    .   .   .   achievements  as  yet  undreamed  of. 

AMERICAN    OPTICAL 

Company 


Qui  Vincit  Laborat 


It  of 

SOUTHBRIDGE   FINISHING 

COMPANY 

PRINTERS 

FAST  COLOR  PRINTS 

FINE  COTTON  GOODS 

IN 

SAFETY  AND  SAVINGS 

YOU'LL  BE 

AHEAD  WITH  A  CHEVROLET 

C. 

H. 

KNIGHT  INC. 

-  85  HAMILTON  ST.  - 

SOUTHBRIDGE 

BOUSQUETS' 

AUTO  PARTS  AND  SUPPLIES 

27  HAMILTON  STREET                                     144  MAIN  STREET 
SOUTHBRIDGE                                                  WEBSTER 
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It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  have  been 
with  the  members  of  the  class  of  I  938  for 
the  four  short  years  that  have  comprised 
your  high  school  education.  But,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, I  must  say  that  this  year  of  acquaint- 
anceship has  been  most  happy  for  me,  and 
my  one  regret  is  that  you  will  soon  leave  the 
Mary  E.  Wells  High  School  to  return  no 
more  as  a  class.  Often  you  will  return,  I 
hope,  as  friends  to  visit  and  to  help  us. 

There  are  many  perplexing  problems  that  will  face  you  as  you  embark  upon  your  chosen 
course  of  life.  In  our  classrooms  you  students  have  helped  to  maintain  our  required  stand- 
ards; on  our  athletic  fields  you  have  creditably  represented  our  school  in  athletic  skills  and 
sportsmanlike  conduct;  at  our  varied  social  functions  you  have  made  our  gatherings  spon- 
taneously joyous.  All  of  these  have  helped  to  create  the  morale  which  makes  an  institution 
a  school  and  which  fits  you  better  for  "living". 

As  you  go  onward  from  your  Senior  High  School  experiences,  you  will  wish  to  make  fewer 
your  weak  points  and  to  strengthen  your  strong  points.  You  will  cultivate  loyalty  to  your 
own  best  selves  and  to  all  that  is  best  in  life.  That  ancient  Bard  may  help  you,  and  his  words 
are  far  better  advice  than  I  can  give: 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 
James  M.  Robertson 


MARY    E.    WELLS    HIGH    SCHOOL    FACULTY    1937-38 
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Senior  Class  Officers 


President        -------       Clyde  Everett  Morrell 

Class  President  2,  3,  4;  Student  Council  3,  Pres.  4;  Chairman 
Banquet  Com.  4;  H.  R.  Pres.  3,  4;  Nom.  Com.  4;  Dec.  Com. 
3;  Graduation  Speaker. 

Vice-President        -----        Beverly   Marie   Austin 

Graduation  Speaker;  Class  Vice-President  1 ,  2,  3,  4;  C.  and 
G.  3,  Editor  4;  Student  Council  3,  Sec.  Treas.  4;  Basketball 
Class  1,  Varsity  2,  Capt.  3,  4;  Field  Hockey  2,  3,  Co-Capt. 
and  Mgr.  4;  Archery  Pres.  3,  4;  H.  R.  Pres.  2,  3;  Commit- 
tees: Prom  3,  Play  3,  4;  Clubs:  Science  1,  "W"  2,  3,  4, 
Outing  Co-Pres.  1,  Sec.  2. 

Secretary       --------        Gloria  Jane  Julian 

Class  Secretary  4;  "Growing  Pains"  4;  Cheerleader  Capt. 
4;  Student  Council,  Rep.  3,  Vice  Pres.  4;  Committees: 
Prom  3,  Operetta  Ushers  3,  Candy  3. 

Treasurer Theodore  Joseph  Ostrowski 

Class  Treasurer  4;  "Growing  Pains"  4;  "Charm  School"  3; 
Picture  Com.  4;  C.  and  G.  4;  Football  Mgr.  4;  Student 
Council  4;  Traffic  Officer  3,  4;  Class  Basketball  1,  2; 
Clubs:  Footlighters  and  Glee  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  Rifle  2. 
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George  Edward  Beers 
"Eddie" 

Traffic  Squad  3,  4;  C.  and  G. 
4;  Sound  Effects  4;  Chairman 
Ticket  Com.  4;  Usher  3;  Clubs: 
Tennis  2,   3,  4,  Glee  2,  Rifle   1,  2, 


Julie  Payne  Chace 
"Judy" 

Clubs:  Dramatic  2,  Glee  4,  Sec. 
Treas.  2,  3,  Play  Com.  3,  4,  Inter- 
class  Play  Com.  2. 


Franklin  Washburn  Daniels 
"Frankie"     "Shirtail" 

Basketball  2,  3,  4,  Class  1; 
Track  4;  Traffic  Officer  3,  4;  Ush- 
er: Play  3,  4,  Graduation  3,  Oper- 
etta 4;  Technician:  Stage  4,  Foot- 
ball Field  3,  Prom  3;  Clubs:  Rifle 
1,  2,  Glee  4,  "W"  3,  4. 


Claire  Marguerite  Lemire 
"Skeezix" 

Graduation  Speaker;  Clubs:  Com. 
Interest  1,  Outing  1,  Tennis  4,  Ping 
Pong  4;  Committees:  Chairman 
Class  Colors,  Dec.  3,  Properties  4; 
Operetta  Usher  4. 


Marjorie  McKay  Phillips 
"Marge"  "Margy"  "Flips" 
Graduation  Speaker;  C.  and  G. 
Sec.  4;  "Growing  Pains"  4;  Foot- 
lighters  2,  3,  4;  H.  R.  Sec.  and 
Treas.  4,  Health  Officer  2;  Chair- 
man Makeup  Interclass  plays  3,  4. 


Gladys  Thecla   Swyncicki 
"Glad" 

Graduation  Speaker;  Student 
Council  4;  C.  and  G.  Staff  4; 
Pageant  3;  "Charm  School"  3; 
Clubs:  Outing  I,  Community  In- 
terest 1 . 


Winifred  Jane  Thompson 
"Winnie" 

Operetta  I,  2,  4;  H.  R.  Health 
Officer  2;  Radio  Play  3;  Outing 
Club  1 ;  Candy  Com.  4;  Writer 
Class  Song. 


Ruth  Emilie  Toucey 
"Ruthie"     "Butch" 

C.  and  G.  3,  4;  "Growing 
Pains"  4;  "Charm  School"  3; 
Basketball:  Class  1,  2,  Varsity  3, 
4;  Tennis  1,  3,  4;  H.  R.  Sec.  3; 
Usher  Interclass  Plays  4;  Commit- 
tees: Picture  4,  Prom  3;  Clubs: 
Ping  Pong  4,  Ski  4,  Latin  2,  Out- 
ing  1 . 
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Stanley  Fred  Abrahamson 
"Stan"    "Abie" 

Football  2,  3,  4;  Basketball  1, 
2,  3,  Captain  4;  Baseball  I,  2,  3, 
4;  Play  Com.  3,  4;  Traffic  Squad 
4;  "W"  Club  2,  3,  4. 


Albert  Lucian  Allard 
"Red"     "Zeke" 

Football  2,  3,  4;  Basketball  2, 
3,  4;  B-seball  3,  4;  Golf  3,  4;  Play 
Com.  3,  4;  "W"  Club  4;  Traffic 
Squad  4. 


Fred  William  Ashmankas 
"Asbestos"     "Von"    "Ashie" 

Traffic     Squad     2,     3,     4;    Play 
Com.  3,  4. 


Barbara  Elizabeth  Bingley 
"Barbie"     "Scratchy" 

Clubs:  Outing  1,  2,  Tennis  1,  2, 
Archery  4,  Glee  4;  Plcy  Com.  3;  H. 
R.  Sec.  and  Treas.  4. 


Constance  Alicia  Bouchard 
"Zin"     "Connie" 

C.     and    G.     4;    H.    R.     Sec.  and 
Treas.    3;    Committees:    Prom    Dec. 

3,  4,  Interclcss  Play,  Property  3,  4; 
Clubs:  Tennis  3,  4,  Archery  3,  Glee 

4,  Handcraft  3,  Outing   1,  2,  3. 


Doris  Rita  Bourassa 
"Happy" 

Interclass  Basketball  1;  Clubs: 
Outing  1,  2,  Com.  Interest  2,  Glee 
4;    Gift  Com.  4. 


Francis  Leonard  Bousquet 
"Doc"     "Busk" 

Traffic  Squad  3,   4;    Baseball    2, 

3,  4;  "Charm  School"  3;  "Grow- 
ing Pains"  4;  Radio  Play  3;  Com- 
mittees:  Ring  3,   Picture  4,   Ticket 

4,  Prom  3;  Clubs:  Glee  2,  "W"  3, 
4,  Play  Comp.  2;  Class  Basketball 
2;   C.   and   G.    3. 


Bernard   Richard  Cabana 
"Ben" 

Rifle   Club   3;    Traffic   Squad    3, 
4;   Ping  Pong  Club  4. 


Robert  Jules  Canning 
"Bob" 

Clubs:  Glee  I,  2,  3,  Rifle  2,  3, 
Latin  1 ;  Traffic  Squad  3,  4;  Class 
Motto  4. 


Ruth  Louise  Carey 
"Duchess" 

International     Pageant     3;     Gift 
Com.   4. 
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Doris  Adah  Carpenter 
"Dolly" 

Clubs:  Outing  1,  2,  Tennis  1,  2, 
Archery  4,  Glee  4;  Play  Candy 
Com.  3. 


Margaret  Belle  Chace 
"Marge"    "Midge"    "Marga" 

Outing   Club;    Glee   Club. 


Theodora  Loretta  Czyzewski 
"Ciz"     "Pete"     "Doris" 

Field  Hockey  3,  4;  Basketball: 
Interclass  3;  Committees:  Candy, 
Play  and  Operetta  4;  H.  R.  Health 
Officer  1;  Clubs:  Glee  4,  Dramatic 
2,  Outing    I. 


Evelyn  Theresa  DaDalt 

"Evie" 
Student  Council  2,  3,  4;  H.  R. 
Vice-Pres.  4,  Treas.  I ;  Class 
Basketball  2,  3;  Operetta  Usher  3; 
Committees:  Candy  3,  Flower  3, 
Play  3;  Clubs:  Tennis  1,  4,  Out- 
ing 2. 


Evelyn  Elizabeth  Christo 
"Evy"     "Betty" 

C.  and  G.  3,  Alumni  Editor  4; 
Clubs:  Debating  3,  Outing  2,  3, 
Civics  2;  Junior  Prom  Com.  3; 
Skits  Com.  4. 


Helen  Anna  Damian 
"Biscuits" 

Basketball  1,  2;  Clubs:  Glee  4, 
Outing  1,  2,  3;  Committees:  Candy 
3,  Ticket  4,  Color  2,  Play  4. 


Robert  Milton  Cole 
"Milt" 

Traffic  Squad  4;  Track  4;  Foot- 
ball  1;  Operetta  4. 


Isabelle  Mary  Cudworth 
"Izzy" 


Charles  Leslie  Davenport 
"Les" 

Traffic   Squad   3,    4;    Rifle  Club 


Hugo  Paul  De  Angelis 
"Geezil" 

Football  2,  3,  Co-Capt.  4;  Traf- 
fic Squad  2,  3,  Co-Capt.  4;  Foot- 
lighters  1,  2,  3,  Treas.  4;  Glee 
Club,  leads  in  operettas  2,  3,  4, 
Pres.  4;  "Growing  Pains"  4; 
"Charm  School"  3;  Basketball 
Mgr.  3,  4,  Class  1;  Golf  3,  4;  Pic- 
ture Com.  4;  Interclass  Play  2;  H. 
R.  Vice-Pres.  2. 
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Christine  Florence  Decker 
"Chris" 

Clubs:  Community  Interest  1,  2, 
Outing  2,  3;  Class  Basketball  2; 
Basketball  3,  Mgr.  4. 


Florida  Gertrude  DeMers 
"Titit" 

Clubs:  Tennis  3,  Latin  4. 


Roland  Joseph  Demers 
"Rol" 

Traffic   Squad    3,    4;    Basketball 
2;  Rifle  Club  3,  4;   Invitation  Com. 


Leo  Paul  Dubreuil 
"Dube" 

Traffic  Officer  2,  Co-Captain  4; 
Football  3,  4;  Student  Council  4; 
Home  Room  President  4;  Nom. 
Com.  4;  Prom  Com.  3;  Usher 
Graduation  3;  Clubs:  "W"  4,  Ten- 
nis I ,  Glee   1 . 


Thurston  Favor 
"Jibbie" 

Football  2,  3,  Co-Capt.  4;  Base- 
ball 1,  3,  4;  Traffic  Squad;  Basket- 
ball 2,  3,  4;  Class  1,  2,  3,  4;  Home 
Room  Pres.  3;  Football  Rally  4; 
Leads  in  Operettas;  International 
Pageant  3,  4;  Usher:  Graduation 
3,  Plays  3,  4. 


Nelson  Joseph  Fay,  Jr. 

Glee   Club   4;   Traffic   Squad   4; 
Football   4;   C.   and  G.  Staff  3. 


Kenneth  Stancliff  Ford 
"Ken"    "Shad" 

Football  3,  4;  Track  4;  Traffic 
Squad  3,  4;  Prom  Com.  3;  Clubs: 
Glee  4,  Dramatic  3,  4;  Gift  Com. 
4. 


Rita  Eloise  Gagnon 
"Rit" 

Clubs:  Glee  4,  Outing  1,  2,  3, 
Tennis  3,  4,  Handcraft  3,  Arch- 
ery 3. 


Helen   Virginia  Gray 
"Blondie" 

Glee  Club  3,  4. 


Felicia  Victoria  Grudzien 
"Kelly" 

Clubs:     Glee     4,    Outing     1,   2; 
Committees:  Play  4,  Skits  4. 
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Alice  Margaret  Hampshire 

Clubs:  Glee  3,  4,  Dramatic  3,  4, 
Ping  Pong  3;  Candy  Com.  Plays  3, 
4;  Interclcss  Play  3  Christmas 
Plays  3,  4;  Operetta  3. 


Warren  Herbert  Haynes 

Class  Pres.  2;  Footlighters  3, 
Pres.  4;  Publicity:  Prom  3,  Play  3, 
4;  Radio  Play  3,  4;  Amateur  Show 
4;  Interclass  Play  2,  3;  Commit- 
tees: Play  3,  Ring  3;  Clubs:  Rifle 
2,  3,  Photography  2,  Debating  2, 
Science    I . 


Mary  Zoe  Healy 

"Smiley" 


Janet  Irene  Hogan 
"Jay"     "Jan" 

H.  R.  Treos.  1;  Clubs:  Latin  2, 
3.  Tennis  2,  3,  Class  Ring  Com. 
Chairman    3. 


Gladys  Anne  Hood 
"Glad" 

C.  and  G.  Staff  3,  4;  "The 
Charm  School"  3;  Interclass  Plays: 
Usher  Ch.  3,  Lead  4:  Ch.  Candy 
Com.  4;  Clubs:  Glee  2,  Operetta 
3,  4,  Dramatic  Sec.  2,  Vice-Pres. 
3;  Class  Banquet  4. 


Kenneth  Tyler  Hunt 
"Ken" 

Golf  3,  4;  Oratorical  Contest  4; 
Radio  Plays  3,  4;  Hockey  4;  H.  R. 
Pres.  3,  Health  Officer  4;  Play 
Tickets  3,  4;  Clubs:  Tennis  2,  3, 
4,  Glee  2,  3,  4,  Table  Tennis  3,  4, 
Hiking   I. 


Robert  Theodore  Johnson 
"John"    "Bob" 

Traffic  Squad  3,  4;  Rifle  Club  4. 


Frederick  Rice  Joslin 
"Fred" 

Glee  Club    1,2,   3,  4;  Orchestra 
1,  2,   3,  4;   Rifle  Club. 


Joseph  William  Kelly 
"Joe"     "Kel" 

Class  Motto  4. 


Harry  Pandelly  Kraly 
"Greek  Boy" 

Baseball,  J.  V.    1     2,   Varsity  4; 
Basketball,   Class  2,   Varsity  4. 
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Thaddeus  Raymond  Kwarciak 
"Ted"    "Kwarch" 

Basketball  3,  4;  Football  4; 
Track  4;  "Growing  Pains"  4;  In- 
terclass  Play  4;  Traffic  Officer  4; 
First  Radio  Play;  Clubs:  Dramatic 
I,  2,  3,  4,  Glee  2,  3.  4,  Debating 
3,  4;  Student  Council  3,  4;  History 
Com.  4. 


Paul  Joseph  Laliberte 
"P.J." 

"Scrooge"    4;    Radio    Play    4; 
Debating  Club  4;  Traffic  Squad  4. 


Robert  Cyril  Laliberte 
"Bob" 

Football  4;  Track  4;  Traffic 
Squad  2,  3,  4;  "Growing  Pains" 
4;  "Charm  School"  3;  Clubs:  Ski 
4.  Glee  1 ,  2,  3  4,  Rifle  1,  2; 
Class   Banquet  4. 


Doris  Yvette  Lapointe 
"Dot"     "Peggy"     "Chubby" 

Orchestra  1,  2,  3;  "Charm 
School"  3;  "Growing  Pains"  4;  In- 
terclass  Pl:y  4;  Committees:  Prom 
3,  Dress  4,  Operetta  3,  4;  Clubs: 
Glee    1,2,   3. 


Lucille  Marie  LaRiviere 
"Guy"    "Cil" 

"Growing  Pains"  4;  "Charm 
School"  3;  Home  Room  Sec.  and 
Treas.  4;  Flower  Com.  3;  Make-up 
for  Competition  Plays  3;  Clubs: 
Dramatic  1,  2,  3,  4,  Glee  I,  2,  3, 
4,  Debating  2,  3,  Handcraft  1,  2; 
C.  and  G.  Staff  4;  Make-up  Inter- 
class  Plays  4. 
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Ruth  May  Laughlin 
"Mac" 

"Growing  Pains"  4;  Pianist  for 
Operetta  2,  3;  Clcss  Sec.  2;  Stu- 
dent Council  3,  4;  Home  Room 
Pres.    1 ;  Outing  Club    I . 


Rudolph  Armand  Laverdiere 
"Rudy" 

Traffic  Officer  3,  4;  Riflery  In- 
structor 3,  4;  Home  Room  Pres.  1, 
2. 


Louise  Martineau  Lemmelin 
"Lou"    "Lem" 

Clubs:    Glee    2,    3,    4,    Dram-tic 

2,  3,  4;  Interclass  Play  2,  Gen. 
Chairman  4;  Candy  Com.  4;  Oper- 
etta Chairman   4;    Field   Hockey  2, 

3,  4. 


Francis  Lenti 
"Butch" 

C.  and  G.  Staff  4;  Traffic  Squad 
4;  Radio  Play  4;  Sound  effects 
Senior  Play;  Usher  Interclass  Plays 
3;  Ch.  Jr.  Play  Tickets;  Clubs: 
Glee  4,  Footlighters  3,  4,  Debating 
2,  Tennis  3. 


Helen  Anna  Libera 
"Helenski" 

Dress  Com.  4;  Candy  Com.  3; 
Prom  Tickets  3;  Interclass  Basket- 
ball 1;  Clubs:  Glee  4,  Outing  1,  2, 
Craft    1,   Community    Interest  2. 
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Irene  Frances  Libuda 
"Renie"     "Franny" 

Clubs:  Outing   1,  2,  3,  Con 
terest    1,  2,   Party  Com.   2. 


In- 


Charlotte   Bessie   Locke 
"Chocolate"     "Charlie" 

Orchestra  3,  4;  Interclass 
Basketball  1;  Committees:  Candy 
3,  Party  2;  Clubs:  Outing  1,  2,  3, 
Dramatic  2,  Civics  2,  Craft  I, 
Com.    Interest  Sec.    1. 


Edward  Donald  Lofgren 
"Lofy"     "Jerk" 

"Growing  Pains"  4;  Football  2, 
3,  4;  Basketball  2,  3,  4;  Traffic 
Squad  4;  Track  4;  Clubs:  Foot- 
iighters  3,  4,  Debating  4,  Glee  3, 
4;  Interclass  Play  3,  Class  History 
Com. 


Celia  Elizabeth  Luponi 
"Cil" 

Interclass  Play  3;  Committees: 
Dress  4,  Candy  4;  Clubs:  Outing 
1,  2,  Dramatic  1,  2,  Art  1,  2, 
Adv.   Com.   2. 


Gertrude  Bertha  Maciekowicz 
"Chuckles" 

Clubs:  Glee  4,  Dramatic  1,  Craft 
1,  Outing   1,  2,  Com.   Interest  1,  2. 


Edward  Armand  Mageau 
"Eddie" 

C.  and  G.  2,  3,  Treas.  4;  Dram- 
atic Club  1,  2,  3,  4;  Assembly 
Programs:  "The  Christmas  Turkey" 
1,  "Two  Crooks  and  a  Lady"  2, 
"The  Valiant"  3,  Christmas  Page- 
ant 4;  "The  Charm  School"  3; 
Radio  Play  4;  Ticket  Mgr.  Inter- 
clcss  Play  3;  Clubs:  Lit.  Pres.  I, 
Ping  Pong  I,  Tennis  2,  Debating 
Sec.  2. 


Gertrude  Mary  Mangan 
"Trudy" 


Jean   Sara   McKinstry 
"Jeanie" 

Glee  Club  1,  2,  3,  4;  Dramatic 
Club  1;  "Charm  School"  3;  Oper- 
etta 2,  3;  Skits  4;  Clubs:  Outing 
1 ,   2,  Homemakers    1 . 


Lorraine  Cecile  Mercure 

Skits    4;     Clubs:     Outing    I, 
Homemakers    1. 


Elizabeth  Jane  Merrill 
"Betty" 

Glee  Club  2,  3,  4;  Debating 
Club  2;  Interclass  Play  2,  4; 
"Charm  School"  3;  "Growing 
Pains"  4;  Operetta  2,  3,  lead  4; 
Committees:  Dress  4,  Prom  3;  Ten- 
nis 2,   3. 
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Katherine  Bernice  Milczewski 
"Jackie" 


Evelyn  Isabel  Morse 

"Evy" 
Glee  Club   1 ;  Class  Motto  4. 


Wayne  Hall  Morse 
"Buckaroo"     "Cowboy" 

Orchestra  2,   3,  4;   Band   1 ;  Play 
Usher  3,  4. 


Barbara  Gertrude  Munday 
"Barb" 

Clubs:  Glee  I,  3,  Sec.  and  Treas. 
4,  Dramatic  2,  3,  4,  Latin  2,  De- 
bating 2;  Plays:  Prop,  and  Promp- 
ter 3;  Interclass  Usher  3;  Commit- 
tees: Banquet  4,  Prom  3. 


Marjorie  Alice  Murphy 
"Murph"    "Irish"    "Margie" 

Clubs:  Outing  2,  3,  Civics  2, 
Glee  3,  4;  "The  Charm  School"  3; 
"Growing  Pains"  4;  Basketball  2, 
3.  4;  Field  Hockey  3,  4;  H.  R. 
Vice-Pres.  4;  Com.  Picture  4,  Or- 
chestra 3. 


Martha  Nichols 
"Martie" 

C.  and  G.  1,2,  3,  4;  Invitations 
Com.  Sr.  Rec;  Dramatic  Club  2; 
Candy  Com.:  Operetta  4,  Senior 
Play;   Class  History  Com. 


Barbara  Bourn  Noyes 
"Barbie" 

Clubs:  Glee  2,   3,   Latin    1,  Out- 
ing  1,  Dramatic  3,  4,  Ski  4. 


Ruth  Cathrine  Oldfield 
"Ruthe" 

H.  R.  Vice-Pres.  1 ;  Outing  Club 
1,  2;    Invitation  Com.  4. 


Mary  Glady's  Olney 
"Bashful" 

Clubs:  Outing  1,  3,  Com.  In- 
terest Vice-Pres.  1,  2,  Glee  4,  Ten- 
nis 1,  Ping  Pong   1;  Orchestra  4. 


Joseph  Paskal 
"Joe" 

Traffic  Squad  2,  3,  4;  Latin 
Club  4;  Usher  at  Junior  Play  and 
Prom   3. 
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Irene  Veronica  Petrelli 
"Rene" 

Basketball:    Class    2,    Varsity    3, 
4;  Tennis    1,   2;    Ping  Pong    I,   2. 


Rose  Veronica  Puccilli 
"Ducky" 

Class  Motto   4;   Outing   Club    1, 
2;   Basketball   1. 


Estelle  Claira  Quevillon 
"Irish"     "Bobbie" 

Dramatic  Club   1,  2,   3,  4. 


Edna  Rainbow 
"Eddie" 

"Growing  Pains"  4;  Clubs:  Ski 
4,  Glee  3,  4,  Dramatic  2,  3,  4,  Out- 
ing  1 . 


Clifford  Edward  Reyor 
"Shorty" 

Traffic  Officer  3,  4;  Glee  Club 
3,  4;  Usher  Operetta  3,  4;  Baseball 
2;  Class  Basketball   1,  2. 


Eugene   Joseph   Rischitelli 
"Gingee" 

Football    3,    4;    Basketball   2,    3 
Baseball  2,   3,   4. 


Harriet  Walbridge  Robinson 

Clubs:  Glee  1,2,  3,  4,  Outing 
1,  Tennis  1,  4;  Invitation  Com.  4, 
Operetta    Lead  4. 


Mary  Louise  Salviuolo 
"Marie" 

Orchestra  1,  2,  3,  Concert  Mas- 
ter 4,  Sec.  4;  Assembly  Programs; 
Committees:  Candy,  Play  3,  Oper- 
etta 3;  Clubs:  Outing  1 ,  2,  3, 
Tennis  2,  3,  4,  Dramatic  1 ,  2,  4, 
Civics    1,  Travel  2. 


Edward  George  Sansoucy 
"Eddy" 

Hockey  4. 


Margery  Eleanor  Simpson 

"Marge" 

Basketball  1,  2,  3;  Field  Hockey 
2,  3,  4;  Cheerleader  1,  2,  3;  H.  R. 
Pres.    1 ,  Treas.  2. 
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Elmer  Parker  Smith 
"Elmer" 

Banquet  4;  "Growing  Pains"  4; 
C.  and  G.  4;  Football  1,  2,  3; 
Basketball:  Class  I,  2,  Asst.  Mgr. 
3;  Traffic  Squad  1,  2,  3;  H.  R. 
Health  Officer  1,  2;  Prom  Usher 
3;  Committees:  Scenery  3,  Prom 
3;  Clubs:  Rifle  1,  2,  Glee  1,  2,  3, 
4,  Librarian  2,  Footlighters  1,  2, 
4,  Science  Treas.    1 ,  2,  Ski  4. 


Winifred  Stachow  Stanley 
"Win" 

Orchestra      3,      4;    Ski      Club    4; 
Tennis  4. 
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Charles  Edgar  Troy 
"Teamer" 

Football  2,  3,  4;  Track  Captain 
4;  Class  Trees.  1;  Student  Council 
4;   Banquet  Com.   4;   C.   end   G.   4. 


George   Thomas   Tully 
"Tull"    "Red" 

C.  end  G.  2,  3,  Bus.  Mgr.  4; 
Traffic  Squad  3,  4;  Poetry  Contest 
Winner  1;  Radio  Play  4;  Usher  3; 
Committees:  Chairman  Ticket  Plcy 
4;  Clubs:  Tennis  4,  Ski  4,  Rifle  1, 
2. 


Mary   Ellen   Sutcliffe 
"Tootsie" 

C.  and  G.  3,  4;  Latin  Club  2; 
Glee  Club  2,  3;  "Charm  School" 
3. 


Dorothy  Pauline  Swenson 
"Dot" 

Tennis      Club      3;     Footlighter's 
Club  3;  Glee  Club  4. 
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Neil  Edward  Turner,  Jr. 
"Swede"     "Benny" 

H.    R.    Vice     Pres.    3;     Track   4; 
Clubs:  Latin   1,  Glee  1,  2. 


Efervita  Vangel 
"Effie"     "Effie  Mae" 

Cheerleader  4;  "Growing  Pains" 
4;  Outing  Club  1,  2;  Invitation 
Com.  4. 


Lawrence  Richard  Trombley 
"Larry" 

Baseball  1,  2,  3;  Basketball  1, 
2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  1 ,  2,  3,  4;  Lead 
in   Operettas  3,   4. 


Vivian  Joyce  Vantura 
"Viv"    "Vivi"    "Diz" 

C.  and  G.  Staff  2,  3,  4;  Property 
Com.  4;  Class  Bcsketbrll  2;  Clubs: 
Outing   1,  Sandwich  2,   Latin  2. 
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Armand  Joseph  Volpini 

Traffic  Squad   3,    4;    Foofball   4; 
Gift  Com.  4. 


Annie  Beatrice  Weaver 
"Bea"    "Beatie" 


Viola  Pearl  Wheelock 
"Wheelock" 


Barbara  Alice  Wilkinson 
"Barbie" 

Latin  Club  1;  Tennis  Club  I,  2; 
Glee  Club  1,  2,  3;  Operetta  I,  2, 
3. 


"'*>■ 


Samuel  Wesley  Williams,  Jr. 
"Wes"     "Sam" 

Science  Club  I ;  Senior  Prom 
Com.  3;  H.  R.  Pres.  4;  Track  Mgr. 
4;  "Growing  Pains"  4;  "Charm 
School"  3. 


Class  Song 


words  by  Winifred  Thompson 

Dear  Wells  we  honor  thee  as  days  with  thee  are  ending, 

And  classmates,   too,  for  the   joys  we  shared  and  friendships  made. 

Though  years  pass  and  miles  are  separating, 

We  shall  hold  mem'ries  that  in  our  hearts  shall  never  fade. 

Courage  and   honor   light  our  paths  as  on  we  strive. 

We  are  the  students  who  have  the  world  to  face. 

We  will  go  onward,  onward  till  at  last  we  arrive 

At  our   ideals  we  have  striven   to  cttain — to  find  our  highest  place. 

To  "March  Pontificale"  by  Gounod 
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COMME  N  C  EME  NT 


BACCALAUREATE 
The  Baccalaureate  Service  was  held  Sun- 
day evening,  June   19,   at  seven  o'clock  at 
First      Baptist    church.      Reverend     Everett 
Sherwood  gave  the  sermon. 

CLASS  BANQUET 
The  Class  Banquet  was  held  June  21    at 
the   Cohasse    Country    Club.       Eddie    Ames 
and  his  Merrymakers  played  for  dancing. 

CLASS  DAY  PROGRAM 
Orchestra 

Address  of  Welcome  Clyde  Morrell 

Class  History  Read  by:  Martha  Nichols 

Thaddeus  Kwarciak 
Edward  Lofgren 
Gloria  Julian 
Class  Will         Read  by  Winifred  Thompson 
Class  Prophecy  Read  by  Ruth  Toucey 

Class  Song       Words  by  Winifred  Thompson 
Planting  of  Ivy  Clyde  Morrell 

Orchestra 

GRADUATION  PROGRAM 
We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  constitution   for   the   United   States   of 


America.         ( Preamble  of  the  Constitution ) 

Orchestra  Arr.  Franz  Mahl 

America 

Invocation  Rev.  William  L.  Cole 

Address  A  More  Perfect  Union 

Clyde  Everett  Morrell 

Glee  Club 

Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I've  Seen 

Negro  Spiritual 

Aloha  Arr.  Hawaiian  Melody 

Dance,  Ye  Gypsies!        Johannes  Brahms 

Address  We,  the  People 

Gladys  Thecla  Swyncicki 

Address  This  Constitution 

Claire  Marguerite  Lemire 

Glee  Club 

Emblem  of  Liberty  Arr.  Fr  von  Suppe 

Address  The  Public  Welfare 

Marjorie  McKay  Phillips 
Address  The  Blessings  of  Liberty 

Beverly  Marie  Austin 
Orchestra 

National   Melodies  Arr.  E.  Beyer 

Special  Awards 
Presentation  of  Diplomas 

Chairman  of  the  School  Committee 
Benediction  Reverend  William  L.  Cole 
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A  More  Perfect  Union 

Clyde  Everett  Morrell 

In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
the  fathers  of  our  government  created  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Following  the  Revolution,  from 
1781  to  1789,  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  based  on  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. These  Articles  did  not  provide 
for  a  perfect  Union — not  even  for  a  good 
one.  They  lacked  provision  for  a  strong 
executive.  They  provided  for  a  Congress 
which  lacked  power  and  authority.  Con- 
sequently several  serious  defects  made  their 
appearance:  namely,  the  inability  to  regu- 
late commerce,  to  collect  taxes  from  the 
states,  to  provide,  in  consequence,  for  an  in- 
dependent army  and  navy.  Furthermore, 
because  representatives  were  paid  by  and 
were  subject  to  recall  by  their  several  states, 
they  placed  state  interests  ahead  of  nation- 
al welfare. 

A  sharp  recession  of  trade  was  one  result. 
The  lack  of  a  strong  central  government  had 
a  disastrous  effect  on  both  our  foreign  and 
our  domestic  commerce.  Since  Congress 
had  neither  the  power  nor  the  prestige  to 
make  one  trade  treaty  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, these  countries  could  bargain  skill- 
fully by  playing  off  one  state  against 
another.  Furthermore,  our  merchant  ma- 
ine  lacked  both  the  protection  of  the 
British  fleet  and  the  favorable  trade  agree- 
ments with  England  and  her  colonies  which 
we  had  enjoyed  under  British  rule. 


Cur  domestic  trade  fared  no  better.  The 
thirteen  states  began  to  strangle  trade 
among  themselves  by  setting  up  retaliatory 
tariff  barriers.  Lack  of  both  a  standard 
postal  system  and  a  uniform  currency  con- 
tributed to  the  confusion. 

The  United  States  was  floundering  help- 
lessly in  a  sea  of  economic  chaos!  Unless 
something  was  done  the  new  republic  might 
not  hold  together.  The  leading  men  of  our 
country  came  to  the  conclusion  that  original 
states  rights  must  be  relinquished  in  order 
that  the  national  government  could  act  as 
a  unit. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  assembled 
in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia  on  May 
25,  1787,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
after  several  minor,  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  been  made  to  revise  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  Among  the  fifty-five  dele- 
gates, representing  every  state  but  Rhode 
Island,  were  George  Washington,  James 
Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

(Continued  on  Page   21  ) 
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This  Constitution 

Claire  Marguerite  Lemire 

On  July  4,  1816  Southbridge  celebrated 
the  first  anniversary  of  its  incorporation  as 
a  town.  At  this  celebration  the  Reverend 
Zenas  L.  Leonard  exhorted  the  people  of 
the  "Honest  Town"  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Tonight  after  a 
century  and  a  half  of  life  under  the  Consti- 
tution, again  the  people  of  Southbridge  are 
following  tradition  by  bearing  tribute  to  the 
Constitution. 

In  1816,  however,  the  people  of  South- 
bridge  lacked  the  privileges  which  you 
and  I  enjoy.  Could  everyone  vote?  Oh 
no!  At  first,  only  those  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  who  had  some  income 
from  investments  and  an  estate  of  at 
least  sixty  pounds  were  granted  the  right  to 
vote.  The  voters  of  almost  every  other  state 
of  the  Union  had  to  meet  similar  property 
qualifications,  with  the  possible  addition 
that  in  some  southern  states  the  right  to 
vote  was  dependent  upon  the  importance 
of  the  office  to  be  voted  for. 

1 1  must  be  evident  that  the  voters,  at  that 
time,  were  the  rich,  the  affluent,  the  small 
minority  of  the  public.  We,  today,  can  ap- 
preciate that  at  no  time  in  our  entire  na- 
tional history,  with  all  our  great  annual  in- 
come and  wealth,  could  more  than  a  trifling 
proportion  of  the  population  have  qualified 
as  voters  under  property  qualifications. 

Even  if  the  franchise  had  been  widely 
democratic,  the  voters  could  not  have  con- 
trolled the  government,  for  of  the  three  gov- 
ernmental departments,  namely,  the  execu- 
tive, the  judicial,  and  the  legislative,  they 
could  vote  only  for  part  of  one. 

The  executive,  the  President,  was  elected 
by  electors  v/ho,  without  pledge  to  the 
people,  voted  as  they  chose  for  the  president. 
The  members  of  the  judicial  branch,  the 
Supreme  Court,  were  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. In  the  legislature,  the  members  of 
one  chamber,  the  Senate,  were  chosen  by 
the  various  state  legislatures.  At  last  we 
come  to  the  part  of  the  government  most 


responsive  to  popular  control.  The  few 
qualified  American  voters  could  elect  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  other  words,  the  people  had  direct  vote 
for  one-half  of  one  of  the  three  major  de- 
partments of  the  government.  And  there 
seemed  to  be  no  organized  effort  to  spread 
the  franchise  or  to  establish  a  real  de- 
mocracy. 

Education  was  one  of  the  great  factors  in 
the  spread  of  democracy.  The  fact  that 
Horace  Mann  and  other  early  American 
educators  spread  popular  education  and  so 
lifted  illiteracy  from  the  mass  of  common 
people  caused  the  privileged  class  to  lessen 
their  distrust  of  the  common  people.  This, 
by  removing  religious  and  property  restric- 
tions during  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a 
strong  factor  in  establishing  a  broader  base 
of  franchise. 

The  growth  of  our  democracy,  however, 
has  been  possible  within  the  Constitution. 
The  franchise  has  been  extended  so  that 
citizenship  carries  with  it  voting  privilege. 
Property  and  religious  restrictions  have  been 
removed;  the  negro  gained  suffrage  through 
the  fourteenth  amendment  in  1 867,  and 
the  epoch  making  amendment,  woman  suf- 
frage, came  about  in  1920. 

This  increased  group  of  voters  also  can 
influence  more  parts  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Today  the  electoral  vote  for  the 
President  is  dictated  by  the  popular  party 
vote  within  each  state.  The  Senate  is  elect- 
ed by  the  people  through  the  seventeenth 
amendment.  Of  the  three  branches  of  the 
government,  only  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
mains independent  of  popular  vote.  As  a 
result,  then,  today,  the  citizens'  vote  influ- 
ences both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  our  government. 

Political  democracy  has  encouraged  the 
growth  of  social  democracy.  Tonight  we, 
the  class  of  1938,  future  citizens  of  South- 
bridge,  are  eager  to  reach  voting  age  to  en- 
joy the  privileges  of  the  breadth  of  demo- 
cracy which  has  grown  since  1816  under  our 
Constitution. 
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"We  the  People" 

Gladys  Thecla  Swyncicki 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States"  is 
a  title  to  challenge  the  imagination.  It 
indicates  that,  under  our  Constitution,  we 
people  are  bound  in  loyal  union.  Variety 
of  people  within  this  unity,  however,  exist- 
ed among  the  pioneers  just  as  it  exists  to- 
day. The  diversity  among  those  earlier 
people  of  the  United  States  is  recorded  in 
our  American  literature,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Walt  Whitman,  is  "stuffed  with  the  stuff 
that  is  coarse,  and  stuffed  with  the  stuff 
that  is  fine." 

When  the  English  settled  the  eastern  sea- 
coast  of  this  country,  they  formed,  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south,  two  distinct  sections 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Puritans 
in  the  north  were  very  religious,  hard-work- 
ing, and  self-sacrificing  people.  They  had 
to  be  hardy,  as  well,  to  stand  the  cold  blasts 
of  winter  wind  and  storm  which  Whittier's 
Snowbound  pictures. 

"The  gray  day  darkened  into  night, 
A  night  made  hoary  with  the  swarm 
And  whirl-dance  of  the  blending  storm." 

The  serious-minded  Puritans,  the  middle- 
class  people  of  New  England  were  strong 
upholders  of  their  own  moral  rights  and 
liberties.  Their  patriotism  is  recalled  by 
Longfellow's  lines: 

"Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere." 

The  people  of  New  England  lived  a  busy 
industrial  life;  their  factories  flourished, 
and  newspapers,  schools,  and  public  libra- 
ries thrived. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  hurried  tempo  of 
the  north  is  the  south,  a  leisurely  aristrocra- 
tic  civilization  with  its  broad  plantations, 
fine  horses,  and  graceful  colonial  homes. 
The  Southerners  lived  a  happy,  contented, 
carefree  life.  Imagination  paints  a  warm  day 
with  the  scent  of  oleander  blossoms  in  the 


air  and  the  linkie  of  mint  juleps  while  negro 
voices,  accompanied  by  the  strum  of  banjos, 
sing  and  chant  Dixie,  Old  Black  Joe,  Old 
Folks  At  Home,  and  My  Old  Kentucky 
Home.  Negro  spirituals  such  as  Nobody 
Knows  the  Trouble  I've  Seen  (which  has  just 
been  sung  tonight)  has  the  typical  melan- 
choly note  associated  with  the  southern 
negro. 

From  these  two  groups  of  people,  the 
northerners  and  the  southerners,  hardy 
spirits  migrated  westward  pushing  the  fron- 
tier onward  until  they  reached  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Although  Longfellow  pictures  the  Acad- 
ians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River 
in  Evangeline;  Willa  Cather,  the  dogged 
Nebraskan  farmers;  and  Mark  Twain,  the 
spirited  rivermen,  we  must  reach  the  west- 
ern cowboy  to  find  a  people  who  created 
their  own  folk  literature. 

Immense  ranches,  large  herds  of  horses 
and  cattle  provided  the  cowboy  with  ma- 
terial for  his  songs.  The  cowboy's  senti- 
mental, fun-loving,  democratic  nature  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  now  familiar  air: 

"Whoopee,  ti  yi  yo, 
Git  Along  Little  Dogies,  git  along!" 

The  miner,  typical  of  the  forty-niners,  is 
preserved  by  Bret  Harte  as  a  romantic  figure 
with  a  tender  heart  hidden  beneath  a  rough 
exterior. 

The  lumberjack,  however,  like  the  negro 
and  the  cowboy,  is  a  third  group  to  make  his 
place  for  himself  in  American  literature. 
The  lumberjack,  representing  the  country 
from  Maine  to  Washington,  has  created 
Paul  Bunyan,  a  mythical  hero. 

So  real  has  that  imaginary,  fictitious 
hero,  Paul  Bunyan,  grown  that  today  his 
statue  has  been  erected  in  Minnesota. 

With  the  disappearance  of  a  frontier  in 
America,  vanish  distinctive  groups  of 
people.  We,  the  people  today  are  grateful 
that  our  American  literature  has  preserved 
permanent  records  of  we,  the  American 
people  of  yesterday. 
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The  General  Welfare 

Marjorie  McKay  Phillips 

The  promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  a 
stated  purpose  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  has  aided  in 
combining  and  protecting  the  growth  of 
thirteen  separate  colonies  into  a  strong, 
powerfully  organized  United  States. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  land 
was  a  broad  area  of  unexplored  wealth — 
veins  of  silver,  gold,  zinc,  and  copper,  a 
treasure  to  be  opened;  broad  rivers,  a  po- 
tential power  to  be  harnessed;  vast  acres  of 
timber,  a  place  for  future  settlements  to  be 
built;  and,  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  thir- 
teen small  isolated  colonies  little  dreamed 
of  the  great  riches  beyond  the  mountains  to 
the  west.  The  people  of  one  colony  lived  in 
jealous  suspicion  of  every  move  of  the 
others,  fearing  any  advancement  as  a  pos- 
sible impediment  to  their  own  progress. 

The  potentialities  of  yesterday  are  ac- 
tualities of  today.  The  great  country  is 
covered  with  bustling  cities  connected  by 
networks  of  roads.  Widely  separated  parts 
of  our  country  have  become  neighbors;  we 
can  travel  from  Portland,  Maine  to  Talla- 
hassee, Florida,  on  one  route  without  realiz- 
ing that  any  state  boundaries  have  been 
crossed.  We  are  free  from  such  formalities 
at  state  borders  as  having  our  passports  ex- 
amined, of  changing  our  money,  or  of  wor- 
rying about  a  foreign  language.  We  are 
not  bothered  by  such  inconveniences  be- 
cause we  are  a  united  states  under  one  con- 
stitution, which  has  created  universal  bene- 
fits for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  Constitution,  in  promotinq  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  has  brouaht  unity  to  the  coun- 
try. The  suspicions  and  jealousies  of  the 
several  colonies  for  one  another  prevented 
them  from  cooperating  to  promote  welfare. 
Of  course,  as  they  were  not  acquainted,  they 
were  loath  to  put  their  trust  in  stranqers. 
The  Government  helped  to  dissolve  the  feel- 
inq  of  distrust  by  drawing  the  Deople  to- 
gether. In  1803  Jefferson  joined  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  by 


a  National  Road.  Later  the  west  was  kept 
in  touch  with  the  east  by  railroads,  which 
the  government  helped.  Telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, and  radios,  all  partially  restrict- 
ed by  the  government,  awakened  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  of  one  state  for  the  people 
of  the  others.  In  1906  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  were  brought  closer  together  by 
the  Panama  Canal,  which  shortened  the  wa- 
ter route  from  coast  to  coast  by  weeks. 

The  power  for  promoting  these  projects 
has  been  either  delegated  or  implied  by  the 
Constitution.  A  broad  interpretation  of  the 
18th  clause,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"elastic  clause,"  which  gives  Congress  the 
right  "to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,"  has  made  it  possible  for  the  legis- 
lative body  to  take  many  powers  not  ex- 
pressly given  to  it  in  the  Constitution.  For 
example,  the  Panama  Canal  was  built  be- 
cause of  a  broad  view  of  the  18th  clause, 
together  with  the  right  of  Conqress  to 
"regulate  foreign  and  interstate  com- 
merce." 

Strangely  enough,  the  same  clauses  which 
welded  the  country  together  olso  ollow  Fed- 
eral G-Men  to  protect  the  people. 

In  addition,  to  state  only  a  few  aids  for 
our  benefit,  the  government  helps  in  flood 
control  as  well  as  in  rehabilitation;  ad- 
vances extensive  research  to  find  the  causes 
of  and  cures  for  such  diseases  as  typhoid, 
diphtheria,  malaria,  and  yellow  fever;  and 
reclaims  and  irrigates  land  for  the  use  of  fu- 
ture generations.  Then,  too,  the  Federal 
government  promoted  the  T.  V.  A.,  to  de- 
velop the  water  power  of  the  Tennessee 
River  and  to  bring  about  lower  electrical 
rates.  The  Federal  government  also  created 
the  C.  C.  C,  to  provide  healthful  jobs  in  the 
open  air  for  the  youth  of  America  and  to 
keep  them  away  from  the  many  pitfalls  of 
crime. 

So  today  our  growth  is  promoted  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Government  through  the  Con- 
stitution. Our  welfare  is  a  first  considera- 
tion always,  as  "We,  the  People"  intended 
it  should  be  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago. 
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The  Blessing  of  Liberty 

Eeverly  Marie  Austin 

The  blessing  of  liberty  was  not  a 
mere  abstraction  to  the  American  people 
when  they  established  their  constitution 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  was 
no  shining  cloud  of  glory,  no  vague 
or  idle  sentiment,  no  hazy  ideal  of  the 
people.  On  the  contrary,  liberty  meant 
certain  concrete  rights  to  the  people. 
Their  constitution  was  created  largely  to  es- 
tablish order  in  their  economic  life.  But  or- 
der was  merely  one  ideal;  their  liberties 
were  also  important  to  the  colonists.  As  a 
result,  in  order  to  be  ratified,  the  constitu- 
tion was  modified  by  ten  amendments  stat- 
ing these  rights  of  liberty.  Today  this  sec- 
tion of  the  constitution  is  commonly  called 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  American  colonists  cherished  their 
newly  acquired  liberty.  Even  as  they  demon- 
strated their  new  found  freedom  by  pro- 
claiming it  in  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  by  fashioning  laws  for  themselves 
in  the  Constitution,  they  guaranteed  the 
recognition  of  liberty  by  exact  phrase  in 
these  two  leading  documents.  The  first  says 
"that  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights  and  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  The  latter  in  its  pre- 
amble states  that  "it  was  established  in  or- 
der to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessinas  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

The  fact  that  in  other  countries  all 
around  us  some  or  all  of  these  ten  rights 
have  been  removed  from  people  assures  us 
of  the  preciousness  of  our  constitution.  Its 
preservation  is  our  dearest  obligation  and 
duty.  Our  obligations  and  duties  remind 
us  of  Emerson's  "Compensation"  in  which 
he  said,  "For  everything  you  have  missed 
you  have  gained  something  else;  and  for 
everything  you  gain,  you  lose  somethinq." 
In  compensation  for  the  blessings  of  liberty, 


then,  the  conscientious  and  patriotic  citizen 
owes  his  country  various  duties.  He  studies 
its  government  and  public  questions,  and 
thereby  helps  to  form  a  sound  public  opin- 
ion— the  basis  of  good  government.  He 
votes  intelligently  by  examining  the  candi- 
dates for  office  very  carefully  before  he 
casts  his  vote,  and  he  votes  regularly.  Tax- 
es, levied  on  goods  for  his  benefit,  are  paid 
loyally.  In  time  of  war  or  any  other  dire 
need,  the  citizen  does  his  utmost  to  aid  the 
country.  He  respects  his  self-imposed  Con- 
stitution because  he  realizes  that  rules  have 
to  exist — not  the  might  of  one,  but  the  good 
of  all  is  important.  The  individual  res- 
traints by  self-imposed  rules  ensures  his  own 
freedom. 

To  anyone  entering  New  York  harbor  to- 
day, the  Statue  of  Liberty  appears  somewhat 
dwarfed  by  the  tall  buildings  on  lower  Man- 
hattan. In  the  old  days,  before  the  finan- 
cial center  towered  above  it,  the  figure  of 
Liberty  loomed  large  and  magnificent. 
Surely  liberty  must  not  be  dwarfed  in  our 
lives  today  by  finance  or  by  any  other  ma- 
terial consideration.  It  is  our  job  to  keep 
alive  liberty  so  that  its  position  will  be  high 
on  a  lofty  hill  top,  shedding  its  light  over  all 
the  United  States.  Let  Americans  ever  re- 
member that  this  is  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave,  echoing  the  words 

"Go,  go  forth,  America  ! 

Thy   flamino    beacon-liaht    of     liberty 
hold  hiah ! 

Go,  shed  wide  its  rays  serene, 

In   every   land   live   human   rights,    nor 
let  them  die !" 

(Continued  from  Page    17) 

A  MORE  PERFECT  UNION 
These  keenest  minds  in  the  country, 
sharpened  by  existing  conditions  and  the 
knowledge  of  past  failures,  determined  to 
build  a  secure  foundation.  Finally  a 
conclusion  was  reached  after  a  series 
of  great  and  minor  compromises.  The 
Constitution,  which  provided  for  a  strong 
central  government  of  coequal  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  branches,  was  com- 
pleted and  put  into  legal  form. 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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The  Perfect  Senior  Girl 

The  perfect  girl,  1938  style,  has  Gladys 
Swyncicki's  disposition;  Doris  Carpenter's 
dimples;  Efervita  Vangel's  eyes;  Mary 
Healy's  smile;  Martha  Nichols'  height;  Ev- 
elyn Morse's  wit;  Edna  Rainbow's  dancing 
feet;  Janet  Hogan's  hair;  Beverly  Austin's 
athletic  ability;  Ruth  Toucey's  clothes; 
Margery  Simpson's  poise;  Doris  Czyzewski's 
personality;  Margaret  Chace's  blush;  Ruth 
Carey's  complexion;    Helen   Libera's  hands. 


The  Perfect  Senior  Boy 

The  perfect  boy,  1938  style,  has  Eddie 
Lofgren's  disposition;  Franny  Bousquet's 
wit;  Charlie  Troy's  curly  hair;  Gingy  Risch- 
itelli's  smile;  Abie  Abrahamson's  athletic 
ability;  Fred  Ashmankas'  height;  Joe  Kel- 
ly's eyes;  Teddy  Ostrowski's  dancing  feet; 
Eddie  Beers'  clothes;  Kenneth  Ford's  phys- 
ique; Warren  Haynes'  poise;  Ted  Kwar- 
ciak's  personality;  Red  Allard's  blush;  Paul 
Dubreuil's  dimples;  and  George  Tully's 
reliability. 


Superlatives  of  1938 


Bcv  Austin 
Ruth  Laughlin 

Helen  Damian 

Betty  Merrill 
Effie  Vangel 
Beatrice  Weaver 
Effie  Vangel 
Marge  Murphy 
Ruth  Carey 
Julie  Chace 
Gloria  Julian 
Bev  Austin 
Evelyn  DaDalt 
Bev  Austin 
Marge  Phillips 
Isabel  Cudworth 
Margery  Simpson 
Claire  Lemire 
Ruth  Toucey 
Barbara  Wilkinson 
Helen  Damian 
Winifred  Stanley 
Beatrice  Weaver 
Margery  Simpson 
Janet  Hogan 
Vivian  Vantura 
Marjorie  Murphy 
Ruth  Toucey 
Betty  Merrill 
Doris  Lapointe 
Bev  Austin 


Athletes 

Musicians 

Clowns 

Actor  and  Actress 

Mimics 

Artists 

Wits 

Dancers 

Bluffers 

Flagpoles 

Flirts 

Popular 

Agreeable 

Ambitious 

Determined 

Serious 

Nonchalant 

Studious 

Independent 

Dignified 

Noisy 

Quiet 

Shy 

Sleepy 

Cutest  Looking 

Smiliest 

Teachers'  Pride  and  Joy 
Snappiest  Dressers 
Future  Big  Shots 
Did  Most  For  School 


Stanley  Abrahamson 
Lawrence  Trombley 
(Thaddeus  Kwarciak 
|  Edward  Lofgren 
Edward  Lofgren 
Franklin  Daniels 
Armand  Volpini 
Thaddeus  Kwarciak 
Kenneth  Ford 
Joseph  Kelly 
Thaddeus  Kwarciak 
Parker  Smith 
Edward  Lofgren 
Joseph  Paskal 
Clyde  Morrell 
Fred  Ashmankas 
Frederick  Joslin 
Warren  Haynes 
Clyde  Morrell 
Fred  Ashmankas 
Warren  Haynes 
Hugo  DeAngelis 
Wayne  Morse 
Albert  Allard 
Thurston  Favor 
Kenneth  Ford 

Parker  Smith 

Cylde  Morrell 
Kenneth  Ford 
Warren  Haynes 
Clyde  Morrell 
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Class  History 


September  8,  1934.  The  corridors  of 
our  fair  school  were  today  brightened 
by  the  colorful  entrance  of  the  to-be- 
renowned  Class  of  '38.  We  were  207 
in  number  and  of  great  importance,  if  you 
please. 

September  13,  1934.  We  have  come  to 
the  end  of  our  first  week.  We  have  been 
acquainting  ourselves  with  the  maze  of 
rooms,  corridors,  and  teachers — the  last  be- 
ing non-plussed  with  our  unusual  brilliance 
and  capability  with  which  we  hope  to  dazzle 
them  everlastingly  during  our  reign.  Senior 
captain  Norman  LeBlanc  was  as  impressed 
as  our  teachers  and  immediately  placed 
three  of  our  members  on  the  traffic  squad; 
namely,  Parker  Smith,  Roch  LaFleche,  and 
Hugo  DeAngelis. 

September  25,  1934.  Today  we  held  our 
first  Class  meeting  and  chose  as  our  guid- 
ing lights  Ernest  Howarth,  president;  Bev- 
erly Austin,  vice-president;  Charles  Troy, 
treasurer;  and  Ruth  Laughlin,  secretary. 

October,  1934.  We  made  our  initial  ap- 
pearance to-night  at  the  Freshman  Recep- 


tion where  we  appeared  dressed  as  farmers 
and  farmerettes.  We  arrived,  an  excited, 
flushed  and  giggling  lot,  displaying  little 
green  bows  which  were  distributed  at  the 
door  by  the  honorable  Juniors,  our  hosts  and 
hostesses  of  the  evening.  Parker  Smith  and 
Bcb  Laliberte  became  acquainted  with  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Freshmen  that 
night. 

January  5,  1935.  On  returning  to  our 
dear  old  Alma  Mater  from  the  Christmas 
Holidays,  we  found  that  Santa  had  left  us 
seventeen  adorable  new  Freshmen.  Santa 
was  kind  when  he  blessed  us  with  such  no- 
tables as  the  twin  inseparables  Tully  and 
Beers,  and  Kwarciak  and  Lofgren;  the  pride 
and  joy  of  the  eighth  grade,  Louise  Lem- 
melin;  the  vivacious  Betty  Merrill;  and  our 
handsome  blonde  athlete,  Jib  Favor. 

February  8,  1935.  Tonight  our  Glee 
Club  appeared  at  the  Town  Hall  in  the  H. 
M.  S.  Pinafore.  Our  own  "Beethoven",  Ruth 
Laughlin,  assisted  in  the  accompaniment. 

June  19,  1935.  We  are  now  full-fledged 
high  schoolites.     So  endeth  the  first  year. 
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Sept-ember  9,  1935.  Dear  Diary.  No 
longer  are  we  inexperienced  freshmen  but 
sophomores — the  wise  fools  of   the  school. 

September  19,  1935.  Today,  dear  Diary, 
the  new  Sophomore  class  congregated  for 
the  first  time.  A  class  meeting  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers.  The 
following  is  the  result: 


Warren   Haynes 

Beverly  Austin 

Ernest  Howarth 

Ruth   Ann   Fallon 


President 

Vice-president 

Treasurer 

Secretary 

The  Sophomore  members  added  to  the 
Student  Council  are: 

Eleanor   Boyle  Roch  LaFleche 

Evelyn  Da  Dalt  Warren  Haynes 

Miss  Persis  Howe  became  our  permanent 
faculty  adviser. 

January  23,  1936.  Hobbies  have  become 
the  talk  of  the  day.  George  Tully  has  his 
hens;  Neil  Turner  and  Nelson  Fay  their 
model  airplanes.  And  the  pride  with  which 
these  members  of  our  class  of  '38  talk  about 
their  respective  hobbies  makes  one  think  of 
a  year  previous,  when  we  weren't  too 
responsible  for  what  we  said.  Ah!  but  for- 
tunately those  Freshman  Days  are  gone  for- 
ever and  now  we  are  (yes,  Dear  Diary)  now 
we  are  the  wise  fools. 


February  15,  1936.  Dear  Diary,  we  held 
a  Valentine  Party  today.  Only  Sophomores 
were  allowed  to  attend  but  we  had  a  grand 
time.  Ed  Lofgren  and  Ted  Kwarciak  took 
part  in  the  entertainment  and,  as  usual, 
were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  refresh- 
ments. 

March  18,  1936.  Jib  Favor  is  still  to  be 
seen  retouching  photos  (mostly  by  adding 
moustaches)  but  we  have  high  hopes  of  his 
getting  over  these  childish  pranks  before  he 
becomes  an  upper-classman. 

June  5,  1936.  Dear  Diary,  we  have  en- 
tered the  Interclass  Play  competition  spon- 
sored by  the  Dramatic  Club.  We  are  to 
present  "The  Ghost  Hunters"  with  the  roles 
being  played  by  the  following: 

Warren  Haynes  Louise  Lemmelin 

Hugo  DeAngelis  Francis  Bousquet 

Betty  Merrill  Edward  Lofgren 

June  18,  1936.  Dear  Diary,  school  is  al- 
most over  for  another  year.  We  are  pre- 
paring ourselves  for  the  next  step — that  of 
becoming  Juniors — upperclassmen. 

June,  1936.  Dear  Diary,  school  is  out. 
This  shall  be  the  last  time  that  we  write  as 
Sophomores  for  soon  we  will  be  Juniors  with 
new  experiences  and  new  secrets. 
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Sept-ember  22,  1936.  Dearest  Diary,  we 
immediately  elected  Clyde  Morrell,  Beverly 
Austin,  Gladys  Swyncicki,  and  Thaddeus 
Kvvarciak  as  our  officers  and,  without  stop- 
ping for  a  breath  of  air,  chose  the  captivat- 
ing colors  of  Blue  and  Silver. 

October  14,  1936.  We  were  not  given 
permission  to  have  a  night  Freshman  recep- 
tion. Are  we  too  young? — or  are  the  Fresh- 
man particularly  immature? 

November  4,  1936.  It  is  with  deep 
thought  and  respect  that  we  note  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Peterson,  our  teacher  and  coach. 

January  24,  1937.  The  first  Radio  Play 
ever  to  be  presented  by  Wells  pupils  was  giv- 
en by  a  cast  of  Warren  Haynes,  Louise  Lem- 
melin,  Kenneth  Hunt,  Francis  Bousquet, 
and  Ted  Kwarciak,  directed  by  Mr.  Earls. 

April  16,  1937.  Dear  Diary,  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  "The  Charm  School"  our  class 
reaped  the  honor  of  presenting  the  largest 
gathering  of  beautiful  girls  on  the  stage  at 
any  one  time   in  the  history  of  the  school. 

April  16,  1937.  Gloria  Julian  and  Clyde 
Morrell  nobly  represented  the  school  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  at  the  meeting  of  Massa- 
chusetts Associated  Student  Councils. 

June  3,  1937.  Dear  Diary,  we  end  this 
successful  year  in  gay  pomp,  by  sponsoring 
the  Junior  Prom   for  the  graduating  class. 


September,  1937.  We  welcomed  our 
new  principal,  Mr.  James  M.  Robertson,  as 
we  congratulated  our  new  superintendent, 
Mr.  Chcnning  H.  Greene. 

Life  moved  swiftly !  We  had  barely  chos- 
en our  class  officers,  president,  Clyde  Mor- 
rell; vice-president,  Beverly  Austin;  secre- 
tary, Gloria  Julian;  treasurer,  Ted  Ostrow- 
ski,  and  congratulated  Beverly  Austin  on  her 
editorship  of  the  Crimson  and  Gray,  when 
we  found  ourselves  head  and  heels  in  the 
Senior  Play. 

October,  1937.  Dear  Diary,  something 
different?  Why  to  be  sure,  we  have  the  new 
high  school  band  to  lead  our  spirited  pupils 
to  our   football   games. 

November,  1937.  Dear  Diary,  even  in 
"Growing  Pains"  we  experimented  most 
successfully  with  a  new  actress,  Marjorie 
Phillips,  who  mothered  our  leading  lady, 
Betty  Merrill.  Only  our  success  was  familiar 
(except  minor  expenses  of  popcorn  balls 
and  fruit  that  simply  vanished — perhaps 
"Brian"  and  "the  ossiffer"  could  shed  a  lit- 
tle light  on  the  matter)  . 

December,  1937.  Our's  certainly  was 
the  era  of  the  "Great  Awakening,"  what 
with  our  hockey  team  with  Mr.    Paul   Dion 
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as  Coach  and  one  of  our  members,  Kenneth 
Hunt,  Captain.  Mr.  Milton  Mickelson  or- 
ganized a  safety  program  that  has  proved 
very  successful.  Hugo  DeAngelis  and  mem- 
bers of  his  traffic  squad  may  be  seen  doing 
duty  at  dismissal. 

Still  another  novelty?  Yes,  a  jazz  orches- 
tra, too,  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of 
our  basketball  gamss.  But  that  is  not  all, 
Mr.  Snell,  one  of  our  English  teachers,  or- 
ganized a  track  team  in  which  Bob  Lai i- 
berte  and  Kenny  Ford  almost  became  fa- 
mous.     What  a  record!  What  a  class! 

February,  1938.  Another  whirlwind  has 
spun  us  around,  dear  diary,  and  we  found 
the  Glee  Club  presenting  a  very  successful 
operetta  "The  Count  and  the  Co-ed"  direct- 
ed by  (can  you  imagine  another  change) 
Miss  Berthe  Hebert.  Much  of  the  success 
was  due  to  our  "silver  voiced  tenor"  Larry 
Trombiey. 

March,  1938.  Dear  Diary,  by  now  we 
counted  the  months  left  of  school.  March 
started  the  great  rush  for  graduation  pic- 
tures. What  a  rush!  The  lower  classmen 
were  clambering  and  begging  for  pictures 
before  the  Seniors  had  time  to  make  a  list, 
never  mind  making  up  excuses.  We  had  little 
realized  how  many  lower  classmen  really 
wanted  our  pictures  "to  remember  us  by." 


April,  1938.  With  the  coming  of  April, 
the  Seniors  introduced  the  memorable 
"Beer  Jackets."  New  artistic  talent  was  dis- 
covered through  this  introduction,  even  if  it 
did  vanish  with  the  first  washing.  Unconven- 
tional but  appropriate  sprawls,  having  "Beer 
Jackets"  signed,  originated.  Perhaps  the 
most  successful  but  superunconventional 
position  was  achieved  by  Ruth  Toucey. 

May,  1938.  The  Footlighter's  Club  spon- 
sored an  Interclass  Play  program  in  which 
the  Senior  Class  presented  "Buddy  Buys  an 
Orchid"  presenting  our  versatile  Betty  Mer- 
rill, this  time  as  a  colored  cook. 

The  Student  Council  sent  Gladys  Swyn- 
cicki  and  Beverly  Austin  to  Rindge  Technical 
School  of  Cambridge  to  represent  our  school 
at  the  Associated  Body  of  Student  Councils 
of  Massachusetts. 

June,  1938.  We  aren't  through  experi- 
menting. No  sir,  not  we!  We  didn't  want 
colorful  ribbons  and  rolled  diplomas — we 
wanted  the  newer,  more  modern  type  of 
flat  diploma.     And  so  we've  voted. 

After  experimenting  with  the  Cohasse 
Country  Club's  tenderloin  steak,  Class  Day, 
and  graduation  exercises  (not  forgetting 
our  Prom) ,  we  were  already  to  attempt  the 
greatest  experiment  of  all — Life. 
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We,  the  Senior  Class,  being  of  sound 
mind,  and  sorrowing  that  graduation  has 
sounded  our  death  knoll,  find  it  fitting  and 
proper  to  enter  this,  our  last  testament,  on 
the  minutes  of  the  final  school  session  of 
June  22,  1938. 
To  Miss  Howe  the  class  of  1938  leaves,  not 

one,  but  dozens  and  dozens  of  orchids. 
To  the  High  School,  EVELYN  MORSE  leaves 

her  barn  for  future  parties. 
To   Mr.    Robertson    LORRAINE    MERCURE 
leaves  her  share  of  her  father's  sandbank 
to  fill   sandboxes   to  provide  amusement 
for  the  eighth  graders  next  year. 
To  Mr.    Lavallee   EDNA   RAINBOW  leaves 
her  gymnastic  ability  so  that  he  can  wash 
the  walls  without  a  step  ladder. 
To  Miss  Aucoin  FLORIDA  DEMERS  leaves 
her  perfect  secretarial  manner  to  be  giv- 
en to  an  awkward  Freshman  next  year. 
To  Miss  Drake  MARTHA  NICHOLS  leaves 
the  contents  of  her  Mickey  Mouse  Bank 
for  bigger  and    better    assemblies    next 
year. 
To  Mr.  Snell  we  leave  a  large  supply  of  little 
wagons  so  that   next  year's   Seniors  can 
pull  home  their  English  Literatures. 

To  Mr.  Dion  MARY  OLNEY  leaves  her  re- 
porting instinct  to  furnish  publicity  for 
his  Ice  Hockey  team. 

To  Mr.  Winston  MARY  SALVIUOLO  leaves 
her  violin  and  her  promise  to  come  back 
to  help  him  next  year. 

To  Miss  Birtz  BEATRICE  WEAVER  leaves 
the  pink  of  her  cheeks  to  use  in  her  pastel 
painting. 


To  Mr.  Michelson  FRANNY  BOUSQUET 
leaves  his  collection  of  cute  bow  ties. 

To  Miss  Fitzgerald,  two  feminine  Crimson 
and  Gray  associates  leave  the  many 
strange  interludes  spent  together  as 
something  for  her  to  remember  them  by. 

To  Bunny  and  Harry  McMahon  ROBERT 
CANNING  leaves  his  legs  to  be  divided 
equally  between  them,  so  that  they  can 
pole  vault  their  way  home  after  school. 

To  Miss  Corbin's  sewing  classes,  JANET 
HOGAN  and  BARBARA  WILKINSON 
leave  a  book  entitled,  "What  the  Well 
Dressed  College  Girl  Should  Wear." 

To -the  Debating  Club  LOUISE  LEMMELIN 
leaves  her  coronet  so  that  the  members 
may  reign  over  future  debates;  and  BOB- 
BY JOHNSON  leaves  his  arguments  with 
DORIS  CARPENTER  so  they'll  have 
plenty  to  say. 

PEARL  WHEELOCK  leaves  her  name  Pearl 
to  the  Junior  Class  to  add  to  the  wealth  of 
its  treasury. 

BARBARA  BINGLEY  leaves  her  initials  to 
the  Crimson  and  Gray  staff  to  help  their 
poetic  alliterations  next  year. 

GINGY  RISCHETELLI  leaves  his  home  room 
seat  in  Room  104  to  Al  Tiberii  so  Mr. 
Snell  won't  miss  him  next  year. 

WINIFRED  STANLEY  leaves  her  gift  for 
enthusiasm  to  Nina  Hobson. 

MARY  SUTCLIFFE  leaves  her  string  of  A's 
to  Donald  Steenburn  to  keep  them  in  the 
S's. 

DORIS  CZYZEWSKI  leaves  her  sweet  de- 
mure way  to  the  Misses  McCann  and 
Lenti  so  that  they  can  get  along  with  the 
teachers. 

MARGARET  CHACE  leaves  her  profile  to 
Darthia  Bernheim. 

WESLEY  WILLIAMS  bequeaths  his  sturdy 
molars  to  Frank  Guardiani. 

HARRIET  ROBINSON  leaves  her  faithful- 
ness to  Sturbridge  to  Theresa  Martel. 

JIB  FAVOR  bequeaths  his  football  helmet 
to  the  1938  football  captain. 

MARJORIE  PHILLIPS  leaves  her  classical 
brown  and  tan  shoes  to  Louise  Gregoire 
— may  you  fill  them,  Louise. 
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EVELYN  CHRISTO  leaves  her  efficient 
business-like  manner  to  Jackie  Sullivan. 

ISABEL  CUDWORTH'S  quiet  repose  is  left 
to  Sara  Coffin. 

ALICE  HAMPSHIRE  leaves  her  hesitating 
"Ah's"  in  French  class  to  David  Ohlwiler 
so  that  he  can  think  longer  before  trans- 
lations. 

HELEN  GRAY  leaves  her  radio  contract  to 
Rosalyn  Goodwin. 

KENNETH  FORD  leaves  his  traffic  post  to 
Rabbit  Proulx. 

IRENE  PETRELLI  leaves  her  cute  little  pout 
to  be  put  away  in  the  office  safe  and 
kept  until  the  day  when  Wells  puts  on  its 
radio  plays  over  a  television  system. 

NELSON  FAY  bequeaths  his  somber  poker 
face  to  Harold  Briggs  so  that  Harold  may 
look  more  innocent  after  some  prank. 

FRANCIS  LENTI  leaves  his  reckless,  care- 
free manner  to  the  apparently  conserva- 
tive John  Guifford. 

FREDDIE  JOSLIN  leaves  to  Arnold  Good- 
win a  tiny  radio  set  so  that  he  may  listen 
to  his  favorite  program  of  cooking  recipes 
during  school  hours. 

PAUL  DUBREUIL  leaves  his  physique  to 
Milton  Freeman  so  that  he  can  impress 
the  opposite  sex. 


PAUL  LALIBERTE  leaves  his  mustache  to 
Bob  Gatineau  so  that  he  can  scare  the 
opposing  center  next  year  on  the  gridiron. 

TEDDY  KWARCIAK  leaves  Willie  Jones  to 
Adele  Liro  who  has  a  crush  on  the 
youngster. 

BOB  LALIBERTE  leaves  his  famous  legs  to 
"Feet"  Decataldi  to  add  to  his  already 
great  height. 

LESLIE  DAVENPORT  leaves  his  nonchal- 
ance to  John  Caves. 

BEN  CABANA  leaves  his  paper  route  and 
his  leather  coat  to  Philip  DeAngelis. 

RUTH  CAREY  leaves  her  pulchritude  to 
Rita  Pratt. 

CHRISTINE  DECKER  and  JEAN  McKINS- 
TRY  leave  to  Mary  Tobia  and  Eleanor 
Rowett  their  willingness  to  model  Senior 
dresses  when  argument  rises.  They'll 
need  it. 

ROLAND  DEMERS,  our  business  man,  leaves 
his  bread  route  experience  to  Vic 
L'Ecuyer  to  help  him  next  year  with  the 
Crimson  and  Gray. 

EDDY  BEERS  leaves  his  car  to  next  year's 
Sophomores  for  transportation  purposes. 

GLORIA  JULIAN  leaves  her  dizzy  social 
whirl  to  Dora  Kendall. 

CHARLOTTE  LOCKE  leaves  her  banjo  to 
Alice  Hong  to  add  to  her  other  accomp- 
lishments. 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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(Continued  from  Page  29 1 

WAYNE  MORSE  leaves  his  horse  and 
trumpet  to  Jesse  Jones  so  that  next  April 
19  he  can  alarm  the  countryfolk. 

BARBARA  NOYES  leaves  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  outdoors  to  Channing  Pratt. 

ALBERT  ALLARD  and  STANLEY  ABRA- 
HAMSON  leave  their  athletic  prowess  to 
Frank  "Ricardo"  Krysiak. 

RITA  GAGNON,  CONSTANCE  BOUCHARD 
and  EVELYN  DADALT  leave  their  friend- 
ship to  Evelyn  Ostrowski,  Yvette  Proulx, 
and  Theresa  LeBlanc. 

CLYDE    MORRELL    leaves  his    alertness  in 

class  to  Richard  Bardwell. 
FRED  ASHMANKAS  leaves  his  argumenta- 
tive ability  to  Sophocles  Kilios  who,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  the  Business 
Arithmetic  class,  has  proven  himself  a 
worthy  successor. 

WARREN  HAYNES  leaves  his  Major 
Bowes'  appearance  to  that  all  right  boy, 
Ben  Benoit. 

JOSEPH  KELLY  leaves  his  harmonica  to  Bob 
Beauregard  so  that  he  can  serenade  all 
the  cowhands  on  Tex  Vangel's  ranch. 

HARRY  KRALY  leaves  his  ping  pong 
championship  to  Norbert  Pickarski. 

EDWARD  SANSOUCY  and  RUDY  LAVER- 
DIERE  extend  an  invitation  to  all  to  visit 
their  greenhouse. 

MARGERY  SIMPSON  leaves  her  cheerful 
disposition  for  sundry  souls  to  don  upon 
entering  detention   room. 

GLADYS  SWYNCICKI  can't  give  up  her 
tireless  busy  way  but  she  hopes  that 
Blanche  Slota  will  continue  her  work. 

EFERVITA  VANGEL  leaves  her  cheer  lead- 
er's sweater  to  Mary  Tobia. 

VIVIAN  VANTURA  leaves  the  trip  she  took 
to  England  to  May  Caves. 

ARMAND  VOLPINI  leaves  his  85-yard  run 
to  Squash  Langlois,  the  water  boy. 

RUTH  OLDFIELD  leaves  her  choicest  brace- 
let to  Phyllis  Whiteoak  to  add  to  her 
trophies. 

GERTRUDE  MACEIKOWICZ  leaves  her 
bicycle  to  Alfred  Graf  so  he  can  keep  in 
training  for  track. 
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ROSE    PUCCILLI     leaves    her    part    in   the 

minstrel  show  to  the  Mountain  Boys. 
ESTELLE  QUEVILLON    leaves  her  smile   to 

George  Vasil. 
BETTY  MERRILL  leaves  her  skill  in  playing 

character  parts  to  Price  Burgess. 
MILTON  COLE   leaves  lots  of  good  advice 

and  experience  to  his  brother   Howard. 
HELEN     DAMIAN     leaves   her   pet    saying 

"Hiya,   keed!"  to  Daniel  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary for  adoption. 
HUGH  DE  ANGELIS  leaves  his  wild  screech 

to  the  Girls'    Club    for    their    Halloween 

party. 
DORIS    BOURASSA     leaves     her    giggle   to 

Stanford  Renaud  to  contrast  with  his  slow 

speech. 
RUTH  LAUGHLIN  leaves  her  pomade  stick 

to   Hazen   Locke   to   keep  his     lips    from 

chapping  during  next  Thanksgiving  Day's 

game  with  Webster. 
HELEN    LIBERA    leaves    her   accomplished 

waltz  to  the  eighth  graders  so  they  can 

make  a     good     showing     at  next    year's 

Freshman  party. 
EDWARD  MAGEAU     leaves    his    poetry  to 

Stevie  Casavant  to  help  him  express  his 

sentiments. 
IRENE     LIBUDA     leaves  her    hair  to    next 

year's  leading  lady  of  the  Senior  play. 


FELICIA    GRUDZIEN     leaves  her    delicate 

blush  to  Richard  Aucoin. 
MARY     HEALY     leaves      her     cute      little 

wrinkles  to   Isabel   DaDalt. 
Having  received  word  that  she  is  to  receive 

a  new  car,  GLADYS  HOOD  has  consented 

to  leave  her  jalopy  to  Roger  Larochelle. 
LUCILLE    LARIVIERE    leaves    her    natural 

arched  eyebrows  to  Joseph   Egan  to  give 

him  proper  sophistication. 
DORIS  CARPENTER  leaves  her  cute  dimples 

to  Robert  Girouard  to  add  to  his  angelic 

expression. 

EDDIE  LOFGREN  leaves  one  half  the  cavity 
in  his  stomach  to  Sammy  Spaulding  so 
that  Sammy  will  eat  four  times  what  he 
eats  now. 

GERTRUDE  MANGAN  leaves  her  trip  to 
Quinebaug  to  Ann  Dennis  Robbins  as  a 
reward  after  she  has  seen  Southbridge 
first. 

JULIE  CHACE  leaves  her  agreeable  manner 
to  Whit  Goddu. 

BEVERLY  AUSTIN  leaves  her  executive 
ability  to  Eugene  Roy,  President  of  the 
Junior  class. 

RUTH  TOUCEY  leaves  her  charming  attrac- 
tive ways  to  the  already  talented  Lucille 
Dubreuil. 
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MARJORIE  MURPHY  dedicates  her  danc- 
ing ability  to  those  future  dancing  stars, 
the  Freshmen. 

THEODORE  OSTROWSKI  bequeaths  his 
pink  cheeks  to  that  Beau  Brummel  of  the 
eighth  grade,  John  Woulas. 

NEIL  TURNER  leaves  his  executive  position 
at  the  Five  and  Ten  to  that  famous  candy 
eater,  Murph  Hazard. 

PARKER  SMITH  leaves  his  enormous  sup- 
ply of  Freshman  admirers  to  Armand 
Sansoucy. 

GEORGE  TULLY  adds  his  vocabulary  and 
wit  to  William  McCann's  stock. 

JOE  PASKAL  leaves  his  ability  to  scare 
people  riding  with  him  to  Warren  Mc- 
Grath. 

CLAIRE  LEMIRE  and  DOROTHY  SWEN- 
SON  leave  their  petite  little  ways  to 
Nancy  Goddu  and  Barbara  Darcy. 

KENNETH  HUNT  leaves  his  golf  clubs  to 
that  future  Bobby  Jones,  Aldo  Pucci. 

LARRY  TROMBLEY  leaves  his  golden  voice 
to  Richard  Johnson  to  make  Miss  He- 
bert's  boys'  choir  a  success. 


CLIFFORD  REYOR  leaves  his  job  at  Foley's 
to  William  DiFederico. 

CELIA  LUPONI  leaves  her  all  around  good 
sportsmanship  and  dainty  feminine  per- 
sonality to  the  Girls  Field  Hockey  and 
Basketball  Teams. 

DORIS  LAPOINTE,  the  society  mother  in 
our  senior  play,  leaves  her  stage  make  up 
to  Mary  Weisner. 

KATHERINE  MILCZEWSKI  leaves  memor- 
ies of  Hamilton  Street  to  Mary  Murawski. 

BARBARA  MUNDAY  leaves  an  open  house 
for  next  year's  club  meetings. 

FRANKIE  DANIELS  leaves  his  shirttail, 
CHARLIE  TROY  his  haircut,  and  WIN- 
NIE THOMPSON  her  sighs  of  relief  to 
next  year's  will  committee. 

Witnessed  this  twenty-second  day  of 
June,  and  attested  to  by  the  firm  of  canine 
notaries. 

Peggy  Greene 
McGinty  Robertson 
Chippy  Merrill 
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From  the  corner  where  prophesiers 
Toucey,  Bouchard  and  Ostrowski  were 
blankly  pondering,  three  eerie  witches 
writhed  from  the  shadows.  Weaving  cloud- 
ily about  us,  these  ghostly  masses  of  shape- 
less gray  developed  into  leering  symbols — ■ 
the  three  fates,  advisers  of  Macbeth. 

By  some  freak  twist  of  fortune  these  wierd 
prophets,  hovering  in  a  dusky  background 
had  materialized  to  enlighten  us  upon  the 
picturesque  futures  of  our  impressive  class. 

GLADYS  HOOD,  star  of  MARGERY 
SIMPSON'S  smash  hit  tragedy,  "Who 
Poisoned  Casper's  Purple  Raspberries?"  is 
continually  losing  her  money  on  a  series  of 
reconditionings,  for  her  snappy  little  road- 
ster, an  exact  duplicate  of  her  1938  model, 
has  a  determined  tendency  to  sidle  towards 
mud  holes  and  remain  happily  stuck  there. 

BETTY  MERRILL,  famous  leader  of  a 
humane  society,  explores  and  collects  worn 
out  icicles  from  the  wilds  of  South  Africa. 
Her  sympathetic  associate,  BARBARA 
WILKINSON,  sponsors  a  modernistic  refrig- 


erator car  in  which  these  world  weary  icicles 
may  rest. 

TED  KWARCIAK,  a  police  commissioner 
disguised  as  a  barber,  attributes  his  breath- 
taking success  to  his  ability  to  corner  in- 
sane criminals  by  their  reactions  to  fantas- 
tic haircuts  given  by  sleuth  Kwarciak. 

"Amazing!  The  system  of  only  a 
genius,"  murmurs  ED  LOFGREN,  dignified 
head  of  Buttercup  Insane  Asylum  "but 
sometimes  I  wonder — they  say  genius  and 
insanity  are  only  a  hairs-breadth  apart." 

DOLLY  CARPENTER'S  baby  face  has  in- 
spired Walt  Disney  to  star  her  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Rose  Bud  and  the  Seven  Thorns. 

EDDIE  BEERS  made  headlines  recently 
by  going  over  Niagara  Falls  in  a  barrel.  Not 
to  be  outdone  by  the  stunt,  BOB  CANNING 
did  a  human  fly  act  on  the  Empire  State 
Building. 

P.  S.  Both  are  now  being  nursed  back  to 
health  by  PEARL  WHEELOCK,  a  full  fledged 
nurse  in  the  Hospital  for  Convalescing  Nit- 
wits. 

HUGO  DE  ANGELIS  has  retired  from  ac- 
tive competition  in  golf  tournaments  be- 
cause of  parental  objections  to  indoor  prac- 
tices. Although  misdirected  golf  balls  soar- 
ed through  every  closed  window  in  the 
house,  all  was  tolerated  until  Hugo  began 
driving  balls  through  the  walls  of  the  house. 

BARBARA  MUNDAY  is  the  "before" 
sneeze  ad  for  FRED  "Hamlet"  ASHMAN- 
KAS'  Hay  Fever  Remedy  whose  slogan  is 
"To  sneeze  or  not  to  sneeze — that  is  the 
question!"  Miss  Munday's  sneezes  have 
made  her  in  great  demand  with  other 
similar  companies. 

PAUL  DUBREUIL  is  a  high  salaried  dec- 
orator of  collegiate  looking  Fords,  his  spe- 
cialty being  grotesque  pieces  of  modernis- 
tic art  painted  on  a  black  and  white  check- 
ered background.  His  assistant,  FRANNIE 
BOUSQUET,  is  a  representative  from  the 
Esquire  publicity  department  who  dresses 
the  boys  to  match  their  cars. 

EVELYN  DADALT  is  a  parachute  jumper 
for  the  Jumbo  Marshmallow  Fluff  Company, 
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her  job  being  to  cast  samples  of  the  product 
over  the  countryside  as  she  descends. 

JOE  KELLY  has  become  a  peanut  vender 
who  operates  in  front  of  this  school.  His 
product  produces  quite  a  commotion  in 
classrooms  between  the  continuous  crack- 
ling of  shells  and  the  results. 

DORIS  CZYZEWSKI'S  ability  for  getting 
out  of  tight  spots  has  induced  her  to  take 
up  mountain  climbing.  According  to  the 
latest  report  she  is  perched  on  the  peak  of 
an  icy  Alp,  wracking  her  brains  for  a  method 
to  descend. 

RED  ALLARD  owns  a  harem  in  Turkey  in 
which  he  has  999  wives. 

STANLEY  ABRAHAMSON  has  replaced 
Clark  Gable  in  the  movies.  It  is  rumored 
that  his  mysterious  aloofness  and  blush 
have  made  him  a  greater  lover  than  Gable 
ever  was. 

JANET  HOGAN  now  manufactures 
downy  feathers,  the  fluttery,  silky  type, 
which  she  sells  to  school  teachers  to  keep 
students  awake. 

RUTH  LAUGHLIN  is  a  well  known  im- 
porter of  doughnut  holes  and  liquid  ice  cubes 
which  she  sells  to  the  polar  bears  in  the 
New  York  Zoo. 

NELSON  FAY,  a  famous  G-Man,  attrib- 
utes his  success  to  his  straight  eraser  shoot- 
ing from  behind  desk  covers  in  school. 

PARKER  SMITH,  a  full-fledged  woman 
hater,  has  retired  to  the  Kentucky  Hills 
where  he  lives  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
pine  trees  there.  When  Mr.  Smith  becomes 
too  stuck  up  in  his  snooty  habitat,  NEIL 
TURNER,  a  graduate  sap  liquifier,  dissolves 
the  pitch  with  a  little  nitric  acid  and  sets 
Parker  free  again. 

IRENE  PETRELLI  has  blasted  the  old 
theory  that  "the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is 
through  his  stomach".  She  recently  experi- 
mented with  the  theory  but  discovered  that, 
after  all,  ptomaine  poisoning  is  a  serious 
thing. 

RITA  GAGNON  has  created  a  new  short, 
but  more  beautiful,  language  for  poets. 

DORIS  LAPOINTE,  manager  of  an  Infor- 
mation Bureau  in  Boston,  is  able  to  answer 
all  questions  ranging  from  "Are  flies'   legs 


digestible?"  to  "What  is  the  average  life  of 
a  street  cleaner?" 

ROSE  PUCILLI  has  adopted  an  adorable 
football  team  that  dresses  in  sweet  rose  sa- 
tin suits,  wears  American  beauty  roses  be- 
hind ears,  has  a  fetching  rosy  blush,  and 
yearly  wins  the  Rose  Bowl  Game. 

The  Edwards  Company  is  sponsoring  a 
new  invention,  for  LARRY  TROMBLEY  has 
construed  a  watch  in  which  his  own  melo- 
dious voice  constitutes  the  ticks. 

MARY  SALVIUOLO  has  begun  a  new 
type  of  school  in  which  pupils  learn  by  sing- 
ing and  playing  music.  This  resulted  from 
way  back  in  those  days  when  Mary  hated 
school  and  work  so  much. 

Because  of  her  calm,  serene  face,  KATH- 

ERINE  MILCZEWSKI  has  been  engaged  by 
a  tap  dancing  class  to  quiet  the  rattled 
nerves  of  pupils. 

ROLAND  DEMERS  swam  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  win  an  ice  cream  bet  with  MARY 
OLNEY.  To  prove  that  he  really  accomplish- 
ed this  feat,  Demers  swam  up  to  Dover  Cliffs 
with  a  gurgling  shark  tucked  under  one  arm. 

FRANKIE  DANIELS,  who  wanted  to  get 
away  from  it  all,  went  into  seclusion  as  a 
lone  lighthouse  keeper,  his  only  companion 
being  his  trusty  Fanny  Farmer  Cook  Book. 
JIB  FAVOR,  an  inventor,  often  swims  out 
to  visit  Frankie  when  world  affairs  become 
too  oppressing. 

RUTH  OLDFIELD'S  old  job  as  librarian 
is  just  a  side  line,  for  she  has  made  a  boom- 
ing business  of  selling  gondolas  in  Venice. 

GINGER  RICHITELLI,  her  business  man- 
ager, advertises  these  beats  as  having  moth- 
hole  proof  seats,  and  a  guarantee  against 
mosquito  bites,  and  he  even  produces  robots 
for  companions  for  lone  girls. 

LUCILLE  LARIVIERE,  a  furniture  design- 
er, recently  created  a  crockery  lined  chair 
that,  by  the  push  of  a  button  inverts  the  pull 
of  gravity,  and  enables  one  to  go  upstairs 
throunh  the  ceiling.  GLORIA  JULIAN,  who 
is  Miss  Lariviere's  demonstrator,  advocates 
wearing  a  reinforced  steel  helmet  when  op- 
erating the  super  modern  convenience,  how- 
ever. 
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KENNETH  FORD  is  an  exclusive  model 
for  Hart-Shaffner  suits — his  business  equip- 
ment consisting  of  smoked  glasses  and  a 
tin  cup. 

CHARLIE  TROY,  a  loping  track  star,  has 
become  a  noted  manufacturer  of  green 
cheeses  which  are  ninety-nine  and  forty- 
four  one-hundredths  per  cent  pure,  and 
float. 

BARBARA  BINGLEY  and  MARGARET 
CHACE  have  become  two  of  the  most  dar- 
ing bubble-blowers  in  the  country.  Their 
deftness  at  blowing  enormous,  iridescent 
balls  and  courage  in  not  flinching  when  they 
burst  have  won  them  world-wide  fame. 

HARRY  KRALY  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
Droopy  Knees,  a  giant  red  grass-hopper  who 
retrieves  all  lost  ping  pong  balls. 

ROBERT  LALIBERTE'S  Museum  of  Uni- 
ques and  Freaks  is  a  highlight  in  Rockefeller 
Center.  EDNA  RAINBOW,  chief  appraiser 
in  this  organization,  spends  her  time  exam- 
ining carved  watermelon  seeds  and  non-in- 
flammable matches. 

MARGE  PHILLIPS  is  a  flagpole  sitter  on 
the  Queen  Mary.  She  remains  perched  in 
this  position  for  months  at  a  time,  but  man- 
ages to  keep  up  on  current  events  by  per- 
sonal communication  with  passing  mail 
planes. 

BEVERLY  AUSTIN,  whose  humane  in- 
stincts never  fail,  is  conducting  a  home  for 
nostalgic  seals  who  have  wandered  down 
from  the  North  Pole.  Miss  Austin  has 
thoughtfully  equipped  her  menagerie  with 
live  penguins,  jutting  icebergs,  and  dead 
fish  to  make  her  pets  feel  right  at  home. 

GEORGE  TULLY  has  just  returned  from 
the  wilds  of  Alaska   where  he  secured   the 


pink  elephant  with  blue  feet  for  which  he 
has  been  searching.  He  plans  to  use  this 
dainty  creature  as  a  watch  dog  and  orna- 
ment on  his  stone  fence. 

GERTRUDE  MANGAN,  becoming  fa- 
mous for  her  skill  in  sewing,  is  instructing 
a  newly  established  sewing  class  in  the 
harem  of  the  Rajah  of  India. 

WARREN  HAYNES  has  been  appointed 
ambassador  to  Pluto  because  of  his  detail- 
ed knowledge  of  Fuzzless  Grapenuts,  the 
food  of  all  Plutolians. 

RUTH  CAREY  is  in  the  Fiji  Islands  teach- 
ing the  natives  the  Big  Apple  and  how  to 
chew  Wrigley's  Spearmint  safely. 

CONNIE  BOUCHARD'S  invention  of  the 
Eye  Protector  for  grapefruit  has  proved  very 
ingenious.  Her  equipment  consists  of  a 
small  curtain  of  cellophane,  attached  to  the 
forehead,  which  contains  units  of  canned 
heat  to  quickly  evaporate  all  misdirected 
spurts  of  juice. 

JOE  PASKAL  is  a  successful  business  man 
who  made  his  fortune  rejuvenating  dying 
trees  by  pasting  cellophane  leaves  on  their 
drooping  limbs. 

CLYDE  MORRELL  has  been  elected  first 
mayor  of  Sturbridge,  a  now  thriving  hamlet. 

BARBARA  NOYES  has  become  a  lecturer 
on  the  subject  "How  Useless  to  Chase  Rain- 
drops Since  They  Only  Evaporate  Anyway". 
MARY  SUTCLIFFE,  Miss  Noyes'  demon- 
strator, proves  this  point  by  flitting  about 
under  thunder  clouds,  and  showing  how, 
when  she  does  capture  a  raindrop,  that  it 
only  vanishes. 

EDDIE  SANSOUCY  is  recuperating  from 
a  sprained  eyebrow  obtained  while  playing 
center  for  the  Boston  Bruins. 
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BEN  CABANA,  another  famous  explorer, 
returned  from  Mars  in  his  new  spaceship 
with  a  cow  which  gives  not  only  milk,  but 
also  ice  cream  and  fudgicles. 

ALICE  HAMPSHIRE  indulges  in  the  pro- 
fession of  wig  making.  For  that  artistic 
touch  she  believes  in  inserting  pieces  of 
striped  grass  and  bristly  wheat. 

KENNETH  HUNT  was  a  press-agent.  His 
flair  for  the  fascinating  netted  him  great 
success  while  it  lasted,  but  his  last  dynamic 
publicity  stunt  of  having  his  star  wrapped 
in  the  arms  of  a  smiling  octopus  proved  a 
trifle  unlucky,  for  the  octopus  became  too 
affectionate. 

RUTH  TOUCEY  has  become  a  taxi- 
dermist, her  special  philanthropic  endeavor 
being  to  stuff  tennis  rackets  so  that  the  in- 
evitable hole  through  which  so  many  balls 
seem  to  skim,  might  do  a  disappearing  act. 

HARRIETT  ROBINSON  has  one  peculiar 
characteristic  in  every  stage  set  which  she 
designs.  No  matter  what  the  play  may  be, 
she  believes  in  having  a  bluejay  continually 
circle  about  the  stage,  chasing  a  piece  of 
cotton.  Thfs,  she  states,  symbolizes  carefree 
joy.  TED  OSTROWSKI,  sound  effects  man 
on  the  same  stage,  declares  that  this  fly- 
ing, plus  a  pebble  constantly  bouncing 
against  a  sheet  of  tin,  proves  quite  effective 


upon  the  audience. 

CELIA  LUPONI's  new  diving  suit  enables 
her  to  remain  under  water  for  days  at  a 
time,  giving  her  ample  time  to  teach  short- 
hand to  the  mermaids  so  they  can  be  ste- 
nographers to  the  kingfishes. 

PAUL  LALIBERTE  is  a  heartbroken  man, 
for  when  he  was  recently  sleepwalking  he 
accidentally  sat  on  his  prize  collection  of 
miniature  glass  trains. 

CLAIRE  LEMIRE  excels  as  the  New  Eng- 
land champion  bubble  gum  blower.  She 
values  highly  her  collection  of  picture  cards 
obtained  with  each  penny  purchase  of  gum. 

ISABEL  CUDWORTH  is  growing  prize 
winning  tomatoes  in  her  spare  time.  She 
advertises  them  as  being  perfect  species  for 
dissatisfied  audiences  to  show  their  dis- 
pleasure in  actors. 

DORIS  BOURASSA  is  offering  a  prize  to 
anyone  who  can  give  her  a  tip  on  how  to  eat 
spaghetti  and  do  it  daintily. 

RUDY  LAVERDIERE  whizzes  by  in  his 
new  airplane,  a  dainty  little  number  which 
travels  at  a  minimum  speed  of  400  miles  an 
hour.  WAYNE  MORSE,  Laverdiere's  chief 
mechanic,  has  so  strengthened  this  colorful 
bird  that  when  it  crashes  into  a  tree,  the 
tree  wiltingly  collapses  doing  no  damage  to 
the  plane. 
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IRENE  LIBUDA,  a  designer  of  artificial 
flowers,  makes  her  creations  more  glamor- 
ous by  inserting  a  bit  of  perfume,  a  decided 
droop,  and  a  toy  bee  which  buzzes  at  will. 

WESLEY  WILLIAMS  is  a  teataster  for 
the  Agfa  Golf  Ball  Company.  Through  his 
surprising  tests  the  company  can  tell  the 
relative  strength  and  consistency  of  their 
tees  before  actual  fairway  tests. 

ESTELLE  QUEVILLON  has  written  an  un- 
abridged dictionary  of  aristrocratic  slang 
which  is  found  in  the  secret  collections  of 
many  titled  European  families. 

FLORIDA  DEMERS  is  kept  busy  thinking 
up  new  bedtime  stories  for  the  350  children 
whom  she  has  adopted  from  an  orphan's 
home. 

JEAN  McKINSTRY  has  created  a  sensa- 
tion among  ski  enthusiasts.  Experts  won- 
der how  she  manages  to  get  up  and  walk 
after  her  many  thrillingly  dangerous  spills. 

FRED  JOSLIN  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his 
brilliant  scientific  discovery  that  big  oaks 
from  little  acorns  grow. 

HELEN  GRAY  is  now  supplying  prettily 
designed  horses  for  merry-go-rounds 
throughout  the  country. 

EVELYN  CHRISTO  has  managed  a  way 
to  avoid  difficulties,  for  she  has  experiment- 
ed with  the  fourth  dimension  and  can  easily 
vanish  into  it. 

MARTHA  NICHOLS,  an  ardent  zoologist 
has  become  chief  interpreter  for  the 
elephants  and  mice  at  Barnum  and  Bailey. 

MILTON  COLE  now  poses  as  the  person- 
ified cigar  store  Indian.  His  picture  adorns 
many  magazines  as  an  advertisement  for 
Wheaties. 

WINIFRED  STANLEY  has  amazed  all 
scientists  by  being  able  to  curl  up  into  a  hu- 
man rubber  ball  and  bounce  jauntily  about 
the  room. 

ARMAND  VOLPINI,  annoyed  by  the  en- 
tire feminine  sex  while  in  high  school,  has 
developed  into  a  suave  hair  dresser  who 
curls  girls'  hair  into  many  voguish  towering 
spirals  and  doughnut  twists.  He  now  finds 
the  feminine  world  much  improved. 

GLADYS    SWYNCICKI,    has    become  a 


hobbyist,  her  predominating  joy  being  to 
collect  microscopic  animals  and  birds  for 
her  detailed  collection. 

LORRAINE  MERCURE  owns  her  own  res- 
taurant which  has  become  famous  for  its 
delicious  butterfly  wings  and  tiger  lilies' 
hearts. 

EDWARD  MAGEAU  has  become  a 
courageous  lion  tamer.  He  tames  these 
ferocious  beasts  by  furiously  staring  them  in 
the  eyes,  holding  a  hypnotic  mental  tele- 
pathy with  them,  and  finally  winning  them 
over  by  a  soothing  session  of  whisker-braid- 
ing. 

JULIE  CHACE  is  a  collector  of  novel  tea- 
cups which  she  hangs  up  in  her  floating  tea- 
room at  Mashapaug.  Her  prize  cup  is  a 
striped,  Chinese  hollowed-out  acorn.  When 
LOUISE  LEMMELIN  was  served  with  this 
cup,  her  drink  resulted  in  a  violent  rash  and 
a  case  of  oak  poisoning,  but  Louise  really 
didn't  mind. 

CHARLOTTE  LOCKE  is  studying  condi- 
tions in  Ethiopia  to  determine  what  can  be 
done  to  remedy  what  she  believes  to  be  a  sad 
situation.  She  incredulously  declared  that 
the  Ethiopians  haven't  yet  heard  of  jumbo 
ice  cream  sodas. 

EFFIE  VANGEL  has  embarked  on  another 
trip  to  Alaska  to  enjoy  her  favorite  sport  of 
whale  harpooning. 

MARY  HEALY  hasn't  been  seen  for  sev- 
eral days,  but  the  reason  probably  is  that 
she  is  still  blissfully  sleeping  after  winning 
a  well-earned  victory  in  the  six-day  bicycle 
races. 

Three  members  of  our  class  have  gone 
air-minded.  CHRISTINE  DECKER  is  piloting 
a  giant  balloon  which  is  roaming  over  the 
countryside,  while  HELEN  LIBERA  and 
HELEN  DAMIAN  are  busy  collecting 
samples  of  the  filmy  clouds  to  prove  to 
friends  who  still  prefer  old  terra  firma  that 
there's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 

GERTRUDE  MACEIKOWICZ  is  the  first 
police  woman  in  a  small  western  village.  She 
has  practiced  faithfully  in  her  back  yard 
and  became  a  crack  shot  with  her  trusty  pea 
shooter. 

LESLIE   DAVENPORT,    New  York's  out- 
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standing  newspaper  man,  recently  disguised 
himself  as  a  woman  to  get  inside  informa- 
tion on  "feminine  chatter  at  a  tea  party." 

SHORTY  REYOR,  who  found  that  he  just 
couldn't  tear  himself  away  from  Alma  Ma- 
ter, has  returned  as  a  specialized  janitor, 
his  equipment  consisting  of  a  gallon  jug  of 
ink  eradicator,  a  hammer  to  fix  broken 
window  shades  with,  and  a  sharp  knife  with 
which  to  untie  knotted  curtain  pullers. 

BEATRICE  WEAVER  has  a  thriving  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  melodious  whistles 
which  she  sells  to  modern  police  forces  to 
add  a  little  rhythm  to  their  beat. 

FELICIA  GRUDZIEN  has  at  last  fulfilled 
her  life  long  ambition  of  producing  an  odor- 
less onion  which  is  giving  her  special  joy  be- 
cause the  world  may  now  eat  as  many  as  it 
pleases  without  the  usual  disastrous  results. 

WINIFRED  THOMPSON  and  DOROTHY 
SWENSON  have  become  horticulturists. 
Winnie  has  produced  some  very  lovely,  if 
squashy,  peaches  without  skins,  while  Dor- 
othy has  grown  an  economical,  though 
slimy,  skinless  banana. 

FRANCIS  LENTI,  collector  of  sparkling 
raindrops,  solidifies  them  and  sells  them  to 


gullible  Icelanders  as  diamonds. 

MARGE  MURPHY  has  discovered  a  new 
way  to  wash  dishes  which  eliminates  all 
soap  and  water.  In  the  patented  Murphy 
Method,  one  inserts  dirty  dishes  in  a  large, 
air  tight  vat  of  gas  (the  kind  used  in  stoves) 
and  then  throws  in  a  lighted  match. 

ROBERT  JOHNSON  won  a  hamburg  eat- 
ing contest  in  Chicago  by  inhaling  1  03  ham- 
burgers, a  record  which  would  even  swamp 
Wimpy. 

EVELYN  MORSE  has  developed  a  new 
type  of  pleasure  boat — a  super  enlarged 
half  of  a  cocoanut  shell  which  may  be  pad- 
dled at  one's  own  risk  on  any  body  of  water. 

VIVIAN  VANTURA,  to  ease  the  femin- 
ine mind,  manufactures  bathing  caps  with 
ready  made  holes.  She  is  confident  of  the 
success  of  this  convenience  because  girls  no 
longer  will  have  to  fret  and  worry  whether 
their  hair  is  getting  wet  or  not. 

Having  informed  us  about  every  member 
of  our  class,  these  swaying  phantoms  melt- 
ed away  into  the  shadows,  leaving  nothing 
behind  but  the  hollow  ring  of  eerie  laugh- 
ter. 

Ruth  Toucey 
("onstance    Bouchard 
Theodore  Ostrowski 
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(Continued   from    Page   21) 

A  MORE  PERFECT  UNION 
It  is  significant  that  in  assembling  their 
work  into  a  written  constitution,  these  men 
were  acting  upon  a  principle  handed  down 
by  early  Anglo-Saxons;  that  is,  that  a  writ- 
ten charter  is  superior  to  the  will  of  the  ex- 
ecutive,  legislature,  and  courts. 

The  work  of  the  convention  still  faced 
possible  failure,  however,  since  ratification 
by  nine  states  was  required  before  the  Con- 
stitution could  go  into  effect,  and  these 
states  were  torn  by  a  great  political  struggle 
between  the  rich  commercial  group  and  the 
poorer  agricultural  people.  Many  of  the 
men  who  had  written  the  Constitution  rep- 
resented the  commercial  interests,  and  had 
been  motivated  by  a  desire  to  save  our  busi- 
ness and  to  aid  commerce.  The  poorer  agri- 
cultural people,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
conservative.  They  believed  in  pure  de- 
mocracy and  feared  any  form  of  power.  Only 
after  a   long   and   hard  struggle,   the  com- 


mercial interests  secured  the  ratification  of 
nine  states  by  June  21 ,  1788. 

All  thirteen  states  had  now  accepted  the 
Constitution;  and,  once  accepted,  it  became 
recognized  by  the  American  people  and 
other  nations  as  the  backbone  of  the 
American  Republic.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  liberal  interpretation  has  enabled 
the  Constitution  to  come  down  to  us  today 
with  only  twenty-one  amendments.  Tonight 
we  celebrate  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary! 


Compliments  of 


Geo.  C.  Shepard  Co. 

C.  E.  HANSON 

EUGENE  PEDERZOLI 

Rep.  Pharm. 


The  Little  Greenhouse 

CUT   FLOWERS  and   POTTED   PLANTS 

FLOWERS    FOR   ALL   OCCASIONS 

318    Worcester    St. 


TEL.   145$ 


FREE  DELIVERY 


UNIVERSAL  BLANK  CO.,  INC. 

SPECIALISTS    IN   THE  MOULDING 
OF  ALL  TYPES  OF   LENS  BLANKS 

ALSO   PRISMS  AND    INSTRUMENT  BLANKS 
TEL.  1  172  SOUTHBRIDGE 
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Compliments  of 


F.  A.  BOUVIER 


SHOES 


ALBERT  A.  L'ECUYER 

TREE  WARDEN 

PRIVATE  WORK 
NEATLY      DONE 

PHONE  675  W 


CONGRATULATIONS 


to  the  M.  E.  W.'s  Graduates 


THE   NYAL  STORE 

Satisfaction  is  our  Motto 

PELOQUINS 

DRUGS  ••    LUNCHEONETTE 

BUS  TERMINAL  TEL.  964 


Metro  Bros. 

FANCY  FRUIT     CONFECTIONERY 
RADIOS  PASTRY 

General  Electric         R.  C.  A.  Victor 

Electric  Washing  Machines     Norge  Refrigerator 

Telephone  225-W 

Hot  Point  Refrigerator 

333  Main  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

BON  MARCHE  STORE 

Mrs.  A.  E.  CAPLETTE,  Prop. 

Complete    Line    of 
Graduation  Accessories 

338  Main  St.  Tel.  1437-M 


Clemence  Lumber 

Dealers  in 

Corporation 

LUMBER  DOORS 
SASH      MOULDINGS 

284  Elm  Street,  Cor.  Everett 

Phone  5 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 

ROOFING 

BUILDERS'  MATERIALS 

ETC. 
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FURNITURE  and  PIANO  MOVING 

Padded  Vans 

Freighting,  Rigging  and  Teaming 

DUMP  TRUCKS 

Southbridge  Trucking  Company 

Established  1905 

119  West  Street  Telephone  382 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 


CENTRAL  FRUIT 

FRO-JOY  ICE  CREAM 
FRESH  FRUITS 

Patronize  your  former  classmate 

George  Constantine,  Wells  '36,  Prop. 

CENTRAL  ST.  TEL.  1219 


G.  Gregoire  &  Son 

Wilbur-Coon  Shoes  and  Perfect  Eze 
Nunn  Bush  and  Freeman  Shoes  for  Men 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 


44  Years  Experience  in  Shoe  Repairing 


Phone  442-J 


15  Hamilton  St. 


7/  you  are  thinking 

of  dressing  up 
think  of 

Goodwin  Bros. 


WILL ARD 

STORAGE  BATTERY 
SERVICE    STATION 

We  Repair,  Rebuild  and 
Recharge  Any  Make  of 
STORAGE  BATTERIES 

LEWIS  BATTERY  &  IGNITION 

411  Main  St.  Tel.  381-W 

"THROUGH SERVICE  WE  GROW 


Locki  Tailoring  Co. 

191 1  -  1938 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's 
Grade  A  Tailoring 

Cor.  Main  &  Elm  Sts.  SOUTHBRIDGE 


EVERY  THING  A  FELLOW   NEEDS  FOR 
GRADUATION    AND   SUMMER    WEAR! 

Ware   Pratt   Co. 

STUDENT    LOUNGE 
MAIN  ST.  AT  PEARL,  WORCESTER 
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THE  WARREN  KAY  VANTINE  STUDIO  wishes  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  students  and 
faculty  members  of  the  Mary  E.  Wells  High  School 
for  the  courteous  treatment  and  co-operation  ex- 
tended to  us  during  the  academic  school  year. 

We  have  enjoyed  working  with  all  of  you  and  appre- 
ciate the  confidence  which  has  been  placed  in  us.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  year  will  be  the  beginning  of 
many  more  years  of  very  pleasant  business  relation- 
ships with  your  school. 


Warren  Kay  Vantine  Studio,  Inc. 

i  60  Boylston  Street 
BOS  ION  MASSACHUSETTS 
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<!A(bRTHEASTERN 

"University 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Offers  a  broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the  under- 
standing of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  technical  achievement.  The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  liberal  and  cultural  education  and 
a  vocational  competence  which  fits  him  to  enter  some  specific  type  of  useful  em- 
ployment. 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Offers  a  college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of 
business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANKING  AND  FINANCE, 
or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Modern  methods  of  instruction,  including 
lectures,  solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions,  professional  talks  by 
business  executives,  and  motion  pictures  of  manufacturing  processes,  are  used. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional  courses 
in  the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL  (with  DIESEL,  AERONAUTICAL, 
and  AIR  CONDITIONING  options),  ELECTRICAL,  CHEMICAL,  IN- 
DUSTRIAL ENGINEERING,  and  ENGINEERING  ADMINISTRATION. 
General  engineering  courses  are  pursued  during  the  freshman  year;  thus  the 
student  need  not  make  a  final  decision  as  to  the  branch  of  engineering  in  which 
he  wishes  to  specialize  until  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  available  to  upperclassmen  in  all  courses,  pro- 
vides for  a  combination  of  practical  industrial  experience  with  classroom  instruc- 
tion. Under  this  plan  the  student  is  able  to  earn  a  portion  of  his  school  expenses 
as  well  as  to  make  business  contacts  which  prove  valuable  in  later  years. 

Degrees  Awarded 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 

FOR  CATALOG  —  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 
Northeastern  University 
Director  of  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Please  send  me  a  catalog  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
College  of  Business  Administration 
rj     College  of  Engineering 

Name    

Address   

H-55        
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PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Established   1919 

Commercial  Dept.  Tax  Club 

Savings  Dept.  Christmas  Club 

Safe   Deposit  Boxes 


THE  GLOBE  APPLIANCE 
AND  FURNITURE  CO. 

You  furnish  the  bride — 
we     furnish     the    home 

Tel.  616-W 

833  MAIN  ST.  SOUTHBRIDGE 


WHY  NOT  DRINK 

Jalbert's  Pasteurized  Milk? 


PASTEURIZED  and  RAW  MILK 


Non -sett ling    Chocolate — Butter-Milk 
Heavy  Cream — Orange  Juice 

JALBERT'S    DAIRY 

171   SAYLES  ST.  TEL.  752-R 


WA  I  T  E  '  S 


Paints-Varnishes 

Garden  Supplies  and 
Accessories 


SHOP     OUR     BASEMENT 


Compliments    of 
THE 

ELM  MARKET 


Compliments    of 
THE 

LOUIS  DRESS  SHOP 

31-33    HAMILTON   ST. 


The    FAY     SCHOOL 

For  Girls 

52    Beacon    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 

One-year  and  two-year  courses  in  Academic  and  Secretarial  Science 
offering,  in  addition  to  the  conventional  business  courses,  training  in 
the  development  of  attractive  and  efficient  business  personality.  The 
environment  is  homelike  and  highly  cultural.     Catalog. 

M.    IRENE    FAY 

Director  and   Vocational   Adviser 
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THE  NOMAR  OPTICAL 
Company 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Makers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  OPTICAL  GOODS 


SOUTHBRIDGE  FRUIT  CO. 

0.  MICHELI,  Proprietor 

S  &  W  FINE  FOODS 
FRUITS        CANDY        TOBACCO 

Cor.   Main    and    Hamilton    Streets 

Telephone   Connection    15-W 

FREE  DELIVERY 


Barnard's  Service  Station 

Expert  Repairing  on  All  Cars 

EXIDE  BATTERIES  GREASING 

U.  S.  ROYAL  TIRES  AND  TUBES 
SINCLAIR  GASOLINE  AND  OIL 


866  Main  St.  -:-  Tel.  684 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Southbridge  Coal  Co. 

W.  M.  EDWARDS 

Dealers  in 

Range,  Fuel  Oil,  Coal  and  Wood 


Office 

315  Main  Street 

Phone  161-J 


Yard 

Railroad  Avenue 

Phone  252-W 


KENNEDY 
LEECTRIC 
COMPANY 


SOUTHBRIDGE,   MASS. 


CAREFUL  CLEANSERS 


COBLENTZ  &  COMPANY 


TELEPHONE  1434 


Southbridge  Buick-Pontiac  Co.,  Inc. 


16  PARK  STREET 


SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 


CALL    266    FOR    DEMONSTRATION 
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Compliments   of 


ERNEST  LIPPE 


F.  X.  Laliberte  &  Son,  Inc. 

General  Contractors 

Building  Movers      Builders'  Supplies 

CENTRAL  MILLS  BLDG. 

Foster  St.,    Southbridge,   Moss. 

Telephone  890-W 


HYDE 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


CUTLERY 


LePain's  Pharmacy 

Albert  N.  LePain,  Ph.  G.  Phann. 

M.  E.  W.  H.  S.  -  '28 

2S6  Hamilton  St.  Phone  445 

—  Pel  able  Prescription  Service  — 


DINE   AT 


COSTA'S  CAFE 

REAL  ITALIAN   SPAGHETTI 

306  Main  St. 
Phone  1231         SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Hotel  Columbia 

Restaurant 


GEORGE  C.  BUTLER  and  SON 


PLANTS 


10  Elm  Street 


CUT  FLOWERS       FLORAL    DESIGNS 
WEDDING    BOUQUETS 

Flowers-by-Wire  Telephone  989-W 
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Compliments  of 

RUSSELL -HARRINGTON 
CUTLERY  COMPANY 


Compliments  of  the 

J.  E. 

JOHNSON  MOTOR  CO. 

YOUR  LOCAL  FORD  DEALER 

R.   ROBBINS 

WATCH    FOR   THE    SALE 


Ask  for  a  10-day  FREE  TRIAL 
of  our 

CORONA    or    ROYAL 
PORTABLE   TYPEWRITERS 

Terms  As  Low  As  $1    A  Week 
COMMERCIAL    PRESS,    INC. 

YMCA  Building  Southbridge 


Y 


Southbridge 

M   C 


A 


Exercise  and  Re-create  at  the  Y 

Health  Not  Money  Is 
Your  Means  of  Support 

Showers     Convenient  Rates     Fine  Fellowship 
Reading  and  Game  Rooms 


The 

Elm 

BEAUTY 

PARLOR 

Service  the  modern  way 

ESTELLE  R. 

DESROSIER 

9  Elm  St. 

Phone  211 

Permanent  Waves  a  Specialty 

KENMORE  SCHOOL  of  PHARMACY 
528  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Conducting  a   Nine-Month  Day  or  Evening  Course   in  Theoretical 
and  Practical  Phcrmacy  in  Preparation  for  the  State  Board  Examinations. 

KENMORE  0547 

BOSTON  INSTITUTE  OF  CLINICAL  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUE 
528  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Conducting  a  Nine-Month  Day  or  Evening  Course  in  Clinical 
Laboratory  Technique  in  Preparation  for  Positions  as  Medical  Technologists. 

KENMORE  0547 
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The  Hartwell  Pharmacy 

Leopold  H.  Lemmelin,  Reg.  Phar. 


For  Prescriptions 


Cor.  Main  and  Central  Sts. 


PHIL'S  SHOE  STORE 

Stylish     Footwear 
For    Graduation 

13  CENTRAL  STREET 


ALBERT  N.  McGRATH 

•  • 

All  Forms  of 
REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 

•  • 

Tel.  1122-W 

24  Blanchard  Bldg.  Southbridge,  Mass. 


Modern  Air-Conditioned 
COOLERATORS 

Remove    all     smells    and    odors.      Before 
buying   a    new    refrigerator    get     the     facts. 

Sold  by 

McKlNSTRY  ICE  CO.  INC. 

6  Dupaul  St,  Phone  519-R 


William  S.  Hofstra 


Plumbing,  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Heating, 
Sheet    Metal    Work. 


173  SAYLES  ST. 


TEL.  CONN. 


J.  O.  Lemoine 

FURNITURE 

Cash  and  Instalment  Plan 

98-102  NORTH  ST. 


COMPLIMENTS   OF 


WELD  and  BECK 
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-  -  Blue  Coal  -  - 

for 

BETTER    HEAT 

Sinclair  Range   and   Heating   Oil 

E.  G.  WALKER  COAL  CO. 


Southbridge  Roofing  Co. 

Roofing  &  Sheet  Metal  Work 

Established  in  1881 
Ohapin  and  Hartwell  Streets 


THE  BOSTON  STORE 

J.  O.  Berthiaume,  Prop. 

36  Hamilton  St. 

Southbridge,  Mass. 


COMPLETE     STOCK      OF      DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  JEWELRY, 

SILVERWARE      AND      TOILET      SETS 

AT 

J.  A.  JANELLE 

334  Main  St.  Tel.  617-J 

ARTICLES  HELD  FOR  SMALL  DOWN  PAYMENT 


A.  PINEL 

Custom  Tailor 

Ladies'  and  Men'?  Clothing 

Cleaned,  Dyed,  Repaired  and  Pressed 

All  Work  Guaranteed  First  Class 

GREGOIRE'S  NEW  BLOCK 

17  Hamilton  St.  Upstairs 


Compliments  of 


DAVID  LENTI 

Opposite  the  Strand 


CHRYSLER 

PLYMOUTH 

Vincenfs  Motor  Sales 

831  Main  Street 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Sales 

1 NTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS               24-Hour  Service 

General  Repairing 
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A  REAL  PICNIC  LU 


ddiciouiiy,  idv-ed 
and  piping-  hoi! 


PROCTOR 


Roast  or  Grille 


A  ROASTER.  . 
THAT  BROILS 

Picnic  anywhere  —  whenever 
you're  hungry  —  and  enjoy  a 
full  course,  piping  hot  lunch, 
served  from  your  insulated 
Proctor  Roast-or-Grille.  Bakes, 
roasts,  fries  and  steam  cooks. 
Broils,  browns,  grills  and  toasts. 
Economical!  Current  is  ON  only 
part  of  cooking  time.  Heat  is 
automatically  regulated  like  a 
fine  electric  range.  Buy  now 
and  save! 

Conveniently  solves  cooking 
problems  at  home  or  summer 
cottage. 


WORCESTER    COUNTY    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

7  Main  Street  -  Webster        15  Elm  Street  -  Southbridge 

Part  of  New  England  Power  Association 


Compliments  of 

LENTI  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

DODGE  and  PLYMOUTH 


Co?npliments  of 

CENTRAL  MUSIC  STORE 


All  Types  of  Musical  Instruments  to  Rent 

Radios  -  Musical  Instruments  -  Songs 

Records  -  Greeting  Cards  -  Gifts 


AMES  WORSTED  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 


MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  WORSTED  WEAR 
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BRAVO!!! 

A                W  may  win  the  plaudits  of    a    crowd    by 
needlessly  risking  his  life.    But  nobody  cheers  the 
property  owner  who  risks  the  wiping  out  of  his  lifelong 
nigs  by  fire. 

ily  adequate  insurance  can  give  you  full  protection. 
If  you  are  under-insured  you  still  are  unprotected  on  a 

of  your  investment. 

When  you  think  of  protection,  think  of  this  organiza- 
on. 

R.  M.   BURNHAM 

lUTHBRIl 

Consult  your  insurance  agent  as  you  would  your  doctor  or  lawyer 

G.  C.  WINTER  CO.,  -  -  Hardware 


Sporting  Goods 


Plumbing  and  Heating 


Kelvinator  Electric  Refrigerators 


Gilbert  &  Barker 
Oil  Burners 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  and  Varnishes 


nunc    inA     Ammnnifinr 


330  MAIN  STRI  8  HAMILTON  STREET 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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To  you  who  graduate  in  1938  from  Mary  E.  Wells  High  School,  American 
Optical  Company  sends  congratulations. 

Your  diploma  shows  that  you  have  studied  hard  and  well  to  prepare 
yourself  for  life  with  the  fundamentals  of  education.  It  is  also  symbolic 
of  the  sacrifices  which  your  parents  have  undergone  so  that  you  could 
have  these  advantages.  Finally,  it  means  that  already  you  have  played 
a  part  in  Southbridge  life,  of  importance  to  both  your  community  and  to 
yourself.  May  the  years  to  come  reflect  good  results  from  the  work  you 
have  done  by  bringing  happiness  to  you,  to  your  fellow  students  and  to 
the  school  staff  which  helped  to  make  possible  your  education. 
With  you  go  the  best  wishes  of  the  American  Optical  Company  for  the 
greatest  kind  of  success. 
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Jacob  Edwards  Library 
236  Main  St. 
Southbridge,  MA  01550 


JACOB  EDWARDS  LIBRARY 


3  8136  0002  0165  5 


Jacob  Edwards  Library 
236  Main  St. 
Southbridge,  MA  01550 


